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So restful, so relaxing, so much good fun on a 


Sunny Arizona and Southern California 
are only hours away from almost 
anywhere in the U. S. by TWA 
Here's a sure cure for the old complaint of mid-winter dullness... 


it’s an easy-to-take TWA Quickie Vacation, Sun Country style. It 


brims you full of rest and shifts your mental slant to bright 





and sunny. Nice thing is, you ean be there in Phoenix or Los Angeles 
in a few short hours by dependable TWA Constellation. 

Clear, sunshiny days make it just right for your favorite sport, 
whether it’s as active as riding or golf. or as relaxing as just 


leaning back with your hands behind your head and watching 


your worries drop away. 


Frequent TWA flights feature convenient arrival and departure 
times. Result: youll have more vacation time there! Thus a few 
days or a long weekend is plenty of time for a Quickie Vacation. 
Your Travel Agent will be glad to help you. He'll take care of 
tickets, resort reservations, all details of travel. at no additional 


cost to you. Why not call him now with a “QV in mind, or con- 


tact your nearby TWA office? 


Your vacation will start 
the minute you board a luxu- 
rious TWA Skyliner. Its fun 
from the take-off. You'll speed 
along smoothly,comfortably up 
where the air is clear and storm- 
freeat TW A's fair-weather level 
Snugly at home in your Sky 


liner, youll be served tasty, 


full-course meals as you enjoy 
the ever-changing scenes below 


The whole family interested ? 


Bright idea tr Om ” oy tere or ao 
7WAs SUN | — 


Rather than spend days all cooped up going to or from the west 
coast, fly TW A's southern route. In mere vine yurs you Il be in the Sun 
Country, filling up on fun with all the time you've saved. Then let 
PW A take you on to your date, refreshed, ready to tackle the job. 


Across the US: and overseas... 
you can depend on 


7W, 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.$.A.-EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA 
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This is how Chic Young, the cartoonist, makes a first rough sketch for the famous strip. 
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} |{ HOW ARE WE GOING 
TO SAVE MONEY ? 
































STEP BY STEP... 






I'VE TOLD YOU A MILLION </} 
TIMES ... WITH U.S. SAVINGS )} 














N THE PAYROLL SAVINGS 
AND WE'LL GET €4,22 
FOR EVERY 63.29 IN JUST 











After this, the pencil rendering is carefully inked in, as you see here. 


that’s the way it’s done successfully! 


AS YOU CAN SEE, Chic Young, who draws the popular 
“Blondie” comic strip, goes through many steps to 
arrive at a finished cartoon. 

And, cartoonist Chic Young, together with millions of 
other smart Americans, will tell you that the step-by- 
step method is the easiest, surest way of doing anything 
worth while. 


Particularly, saving money. 





One of the easiest and surest ways to set aside any 
worth while amount of money is to buy United States 
Savings Bonds the step-by-step method — 

So set aside a regular amount week after week, month 
after month, year after year. Then in 10 short years you 
will have a mighty nice nest egg tucked away. 

Get started now. Get your Bonds through Payroll Sav- 
ings or at your bank or post office. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING—U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


© Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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AT YOUR PONTIAC DEALER 


Dollar for Dotlar-You cant beat a Pontiac ! 


Only Car in the World with Silver Streak Styling 

e 
America’s Lowest-Priced Straight Eight 

7 

Lowest-Priced Car with GM Hydra-Matic Drive 
* 

Thrilling, Power-Packed Performance— Choice of Six or Eight 

- 


World Renowned Road Record for Economy and Long Life 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of 


HOLIDAY 


Please aceept our cordial invitation to see and examine the wonderful 
new Pontiac at the dealer nearest you. 


We feel this is the most important and significant invitation Pontiac has 
ever issued— because the car you will see is far the finest Pontiac ever 
built and is priced well within the reach of any new car buyer! 


The new Pontiac, with its Bodies by Fisher, is the most beautiful thing 
on wheels. Lt is a big, comfortable, luxurious car in every way. This new 
Pontiae will perform even better than its great predecessors because it has 


a new, more powerful straight eight engine. 


e 
Phere is nothing quite like seeing for yourself— your own eyes will tell 


you that dollar for dollar you just can’t beat a Pontiac! 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


FANUARY 
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Houipay Por FesBRuary chooses the nation’s capital for itefirst 









To Aatist Frevenick Siese., Los Angeles is Candy Mountain 


full-issue treatment in 1950. Joel Sayre follows Washington's rise country. “T've taken all the things in it that would rejoice the 






from mud town to center of world democracy; Jonathan Daniels heart of a 10-year-old and scrambled them up,” he explains. 


reviews the lonely job of being President; Congress, Milton Mac- “The Saint Bernard-size hot dogs, the bigger-than-life ice-cream 





Kaye reports, is both a solemn institution and a legitimate figure cones, two cars to every three persons —you have to be a kid to do 






of fun; Max Lerner tells the story of the Supreme Court, its justice to treats like those, Of course, Los Angeles has plenty 


legendary figures and the men who sit on it today; the Wash- of serious, adult attractions—but it was the exuberance of the 














ington press comes under A. J. Liebling’s analytical eye; John place that impressed me most.” To keep his own exuberance 


in bounds, Mr. Siebel pored over photos of 50 Los Angeles road- 






Horne Burns takes a rambling walk through the tourists’ Wash- 


ington; and a two-page aerial photo highlights the city’s sights. stands before producing the authentic apgeiimens on his cover. 
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The postman doesn’t have to ring 


twice when folks are waiting for the 
new booklet with all the facts about 
Pennsylvania vacations 


Vacation in Pennsylvania is a real 
family affair. It's not one thing to 
remember; it's several. Beautiful 
mountains. Lush farm land, Millions 
of acres of forests. Hunting and fishing 
that are famous throughout the East, 
Clean, comfortable resorts for every 
budget. Swimming, boating, tennis, 
golf, hiking, riding. Historic spots like 
Gettysburg and Valley Forge. They're 
all within easy reach over Pennsylvania 
highways. Plus the picturesque cos- 
tumes and quaint customs of the 
Amish, Mennonites, and other sects 
that have kept their old-time ways. 


yOu'Lt FIND MORE IN 


mnsyivania 


PeCeeeeeeee eee eoeeeeeeeeeeteeeaee 

. 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE . 
. 

SUITE 101, HARRISBURG, PA - 
. 

1 want to know more ahout Pennsylvania V ation Land: > 
Please send me your new, free booklet ° 
. 

. 

Nome 4 
. 

. 

Address ° 
. 

. 

City Zone . 
+ 
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LETTERS 


VERMONT 


I have read many articles on Ver- 
mont, but Dorothy Canfield’s in No- 
vember Houmway far surpasses all. 
There will never be a better one writ- 
ten—certainly none before as good. 

GEORGE F, LAWRENCE 
Manchester, Vi. 


My deep appreciation for Dorothy 
Canfield’s perfect description of Ver- 
mont and Vermonters. Her article gives 
the world the character and sense of 
responsibility of the true Vermonter. 


She's wonderful. GEORGE PF. JONES 


Rutland, Vt. 


I am distributing copies to friends in 
Boston and New York who wonder 
why I have forsaken the wonders of 
city life to settle here in the Green 
Mountain State Dorothy Can- 
field's article and the splendid illustra- 
tions should be sufficient answer to the 
subway drones and elevator riders 

JAY 8. LARMON 
Vontpelier, Vi. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh (October Hotimay) was 
a fine report, notable chiefly IT thought 
for its sparkle. Analysis generally sharp 
and to the button 
W. S. POWER 
Pittsburgh 





Your reference to me in your article 
Piltsburgh is deeply appreciated and 
shall be preserved among my souvenir 
treasures. Thank you! 

REV. JAMES BR. COX 
Pastor, Old St. Patrick's Church 
Piltsburgh 


Father Cox (above) is the Catholic 





priest who organized relief measures 
for Pittsburgh's jobless in Depression 





days and was strongly criticized as a 
radical for his pains.—Fad. 
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.. . Al Hine’s basic conception of 
Pittsburgh is of a city of smoke and 
steel without much hope, rather than a 
clean city with a most promising fu- 
ture... . The vast majority of Pitts- 
burghers know that it’s only a matter 
of a few years before they'll be the envy 
of the rest of the nation. Perhaps Mr 
Hine is skeptical of the “ billion dollar” 
expansion program which has taken 
shape every direction one turns. 

He comments about the University of 
Pittsburgh, “*...an edifice called, rather 
grandly, the Cathedral of Learning.” 





The “rather grandly” is typical of 
Mr. Hine’s bitter insinuations. Have 
you ever met anyone who can honestly 
say the Cathedral of Learning” is too 
grandiose a term for this beautiful 
building? But I took that “crack” all 
right. It wasn't until I read the subse- 
quent", .. Pitt is not ashamed” [of its 
campus] that I really winced. He should 
have mentioned that New Yorkers are 
not ashamed of Rockefeller Center 
the analogy would have been apt. . 

’ RICHARD J. STACY 

Pittsburgh 


Says Mr. Hine: “Il recorded with awe 
the improvement in Pittsburgh smoke 
control, and I have the highest hopes 
for Pittsburgh's cleaner, greater fu- 
ture. But that ‘envy of the nation 
seems, even in booster talk, a bit 
strong. The “Cathedral” is undeniably 
impressive, but the suitability of the 
skyscraper form is at least open to 
serious question.” —Ed. 











... There are not “four seats of 
higher learning” in Pittsburgh; there 
are five. Mount Mercy College, a fully 
accredited college with an enrollment of 
about 450 students, was founded in 
1929. Many war veterans had the un- 
usual and unique experience of study- 
ing under sister professors when, for 
two years after the war, Mount Mercy 
opened her doors to them 

MARY AGNES HEALY 
Pittsburgh 


ARY 


A CATHOLIC VIEW 


. . In October Houmay (Bayou 
Country) there is a picture showing the 
Acadia Café. Beneath the name of the 
store on the window is the legend 
WHITES ONLY. In the article, there 
is a statement that practically all Aca- 
dians are Catholic. If this is the case, 
why the sign? Or is it disregarded by 
the people? Catholicism calls for recog- 
nition of all men as brothers; therefore, 
in a predominantly Catholic commu- 
nity, | cannot understand how the peo- 
ple, without becoming hypocrites, can 
allow this segregation and prejudice to 
continue. | myself am a Catholic, and 
it has long been a mystery to me how 
people can call themselves “good Cath- 
olies” and still regard some of their 
fellowmen as inferior to them, and treat 
them as such. 

MISS SALLY LOU BOTSFORD 
Vew York 


FDR'S ICEBOAT 


In Hyde Park (September Houipay) 
I find a misleading statement where it 
speaks of my cousin [Franklin D. 
Roosevelt] “racing up and down the 
Hudson in a huge iceboat.”” This boat 
was my father’s, John A. Roosevelt's, 
and I cannot remember that my cousin 
ever sailed it. It is now in the FDR Li- 
brary at Hyde Park and there is also a 
smaller boat there that belonged to my 
cousin. MISS ELLEN C. ROOSEVELT 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“My sincere and abashed apologies 
for an inexcusable error,” apologizes 
the abashed Mir. Weidman.—Ed. 





BRACE UP, PLEBES! 


. E. J. Kahn's West Point article 
(September Ho mpay) states, “ Plebes 
no longer have to brace while eating 
their meals.” During the time [ spent 
at the Academy [July 1946 to January 
1947] every plebe braced at all meals. ... 
Only on special occasions, which were 
few, were plebes allowed to sit and eat 
like normal people. The upper classmen 
saw to it that the 4th classmen rarely 
enjoyed this good fortune. . 

Mr. Kahn also states: “They get 
their... clothing and what not free. 


>. 





In 1946 each cadet bought all his uni- 
forms, paying for them from his 
pay of $65 per month (since raised 
to $78). In addition, deductions were 
made from that monthly allowance 
for such items as writing paper, ink, 
pencils, paper, notebooks, toilet ar- 
ticles, shoe and metal polish, laundry, 
ete. An allowance in chits, or tickets, to 
be used in “the Boodler’s” (Cadet PX) 
was also deducted UZAL W. ENT 

2nd Lt., Inf. 

Fort Benning, Ga. 


As Mr. Kahn pointed out in the 
article, plebes were formerly required 
to sit on the first three inches of their 
chairs while dining, but may now use 

















the first six inches. This concession 
technically abolishes bracing. Lieu- 
tenant Ent is correct about clothing 
and “what not” expenses; they come 
out of cadets’ allowances.—Ed. 


SPECTER AT THE FEAST 


Would you or the photographer who 
took the enclosed picture [below] please 
enlighten me on “wha’ hoppen!” It 
seems there is a ghost among the men 
eating chow. The corner of the dining 
table seems to. show right through the 
cadet’s right side. E. G. DOBBS 

Chelsea, Mass. 





Just a photographic ghost—a double 
image. The shot was a short time- 
exposure. The tablecloth, being white, 
registered as soon as the shutter 
opened; then the cadet took a step for- 
ward, was caught in the light of the 
flash bulb and registered on the film 
directly over the previously registered 
image of the tablecloth.—Ed. : 


LIKE FATHER... 


Thank you for the objective, factual, 
and fair view of the United States Mil- 
itary Academy in Mr. Kahn's excellent 
article. .. . As a former statistical officer 
at the USMA, I would like to ask you 
to recheck on the proportion of the 
cadets who are sons of West Point grad- 
uates. In 1946, a check covering the pre- 
ceding 10 years showed that about 18 
per cent of the cadets were sons of Army 
officers. These parents included not only 
graduates but non-graduate oflicers of 
the Regular Army and of the civilian 
components. Your ratio of one-fifth sons 
of graduates seems unduly high. . 

Kissing Rock will fall, not if the 
cadet “ fails to kiss the girl,”’ but if hav- 
ing been asked for a kiss, the girl re- 
fuses him. Maybe the old tradition has 
“tradished” a little askew in the last 
18 years, but in earlier days there was 
if the 
girl were not attractive, he didn't have 
to ask her for a kiss. . 


at least a gentlemanly “out”: 


CHARLES W. RAYMOND, 1 
Lt. Colonel, U.S. Army 
Fort Monroe, Va. 





West Point’s Assistant Public In- 
formation Officer reports that at pres- 
ent 22.2 per cent of West Point cadets 
are sons of officers of all services (in- 
cluding Navy, Marine, etc.), and that 
beth versions of the Kissing Rock 
legend are current.—Ed. 


BUDDING PHILOSOPHER 


I am a 14-year-old boy entering his 
junior year in high school who, for ap- 
proximately two years has been inter- 
ested in Hindu philosophy and religion. 
I could see some shockingly biased, dis- 
torted reports in Mr. Sheean’s Kings of 
the Yogis (September Houipay). 

The first point is Mr. Sheean’s claim 
that Aurobindo is “one of the most 
arrogant beings ever to walk the 
earth. .. .”” The kernel of Aurobindo’s 
yoga is complete, uncompromising sur- 
render to the Divine; all egotism must 
go. Aurobindo has reached the crisis of 
his Yoga, the “internal yoga,” which is 
the complete transformation of the in- 
dividual into a divine being. (The cli- 
max being the complete transformation 
of the entire earth-consciousness.) If 
Aurobindo says he has had that realiza- 
tion, it is simply a matter of telling the 
truth. False modesty is as much a part 
of human egotism as false pride. Not in 
any of the books by Aurobindo have I 
found anything that even implies that 
“Aurobindo won the battle of Stalin- 
grad,” etc. 

True, there are a few books by Auro- 
bindo that seem “ florid, unnatural and 
hifalutin’.” . . . However, Aurobindo’s 
letters to his disciples and many other 
works are written quite cleariy. . . .Mr. 
Sheean concludes by quoting, I think, 
as an example of Aurobindo’s prose- 
style, The Life Divine or some other 
work of that nature, adding the last 
quite spiteful touch. . . . 

Sheean depicts Gandhi as" superior" 
to “these others” (Aurobindo and the 
Maharshi). The realization that he was 
a human being” is called “ more difli- 
cult than the realization of God.”” More 
difficult than the greatest cosmic experi- 
ence possible for any creature on 
earth? ... Mr. Sheean is suffering from 
a not very unusual spiritual disease in 
which the devotee thinks that his 
teacher or god is greater than any 
other— period. Mr. Sheean might well 
be compared to a high school student 
tearing down Einstein in his school pa- 
per out of devotion to his math teacher. 

DONALD L. KARR 
Vew York 





Did Mr. Karr say 14? He did, and he 
sent us a picture to prove it (above). 
Says Mr. Sheean: “There are two ques- 
tions of fact in Mr. Karr’s letter. One 
is about Stalingrad. Nobody in the im- 
mediate discipleship of Aurobindo 
doubts that he won the battle of Sta- 
lingrad, freed India and is now mak- 
ing peace in the world. I do not even 
doubt it myself—I merely say that it 
is in a realm which lies quite beyond 
proof. The second fact is the closing 
quotation: it is not from The Life Di- 
vine, which is a work of philosophy 
written before Aurobindo had with- 
drawn so completely. It is from The 
Bases of Yoga, made up of answers to 
written questions. The rest is opinion. 
I went to Pondicherry with an open 
mind, indeed with a great respect for 
the philosophical work of Shri Auro- 
bindo. My impressions were as I de- 
scribed them. If | may quote an In- 
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FILL DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH FUN! 
Explore all Puerto Rico along 2,000 miles of modern 
highways. Drive under canopies of flamboyant 











blossoms .. . over wildly beautiful tropic mountains 

. into forests where orchids and tree ferns grow 
Drive home at night to dance at San Juan's hotels and 
clubs romance under tropic stars... or find 


excitement at gay Casinos 


ST 
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BATHE AND BASK BROWN 
at beaches and pools where the 
sun smiles 560 days a year. En 
joy golf, tennis, sailing, fishing 
in this all-season sports climate 





SEE HISTORY COME ALIVE 
in centuries-old landmarks that remember 

when Ponce de Leon was Puerto Rico's first 
governor and when Sir Francis Drake 
matched his ships against San Juan's Spanish forts, 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


about fine hotel accommodations 










among 
the Caribbean's newest. Air-conditioned 
rooms, private beaches and pools 


. SSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSES885 


: , ‘ 
{ PUERTO RICO VISITORS BUREAU { 
. 4 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. . 
Please send FREE book on Puerto Rico, Is : 
' land on the Mow and how to get there in ‘ 
P 64 hours by au or tor as low as $150 ' 
’ round trip ' 
‘ ‘ 
. NAME + 
r a 
simvrit : 
‘ + 
+ ary STATS , 
th : 
rrrrrritrirrttttitttotttttttttt. 
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Flewer seller 
in picturesque 
Ghent, Belgium 
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This Fall or Winter, 
take advantage of 
SABENA’S reduced 
60-day round-trip 
rates. 


Effective through 
March 31, 1950 


SAME 
DC-6 pressurized, luxury 
airliners that fly above 
any weather. 
* 

SAME 
delicious food and wines. 
« 

SAME 


excellent service. 





Direct flights 
New York to Brussels, 
gateway to all 
Europe, Near East 
& Africa 


The World Airline with the Extra 
Margin of 
Experience ' 





See Your Travel Agent of Once, or 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 
422 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Pleze 3-1800 


. 
708 5. Le Sette St., Chicege 4, Fremklin 2-3870 


323 Geary 5t., Sen Frencisce 7. Yukon 2.4972 















dian leader who shall be nameless, 
Reader Karr ought to learn that those 
who disagree with him are not neces- 
sarily evil,””—Ed. 


ENGLISH COFFEE 


I have read the excellent article on 
coffee by Silas Spitzer (September Hot- 
1way) but really, sir, I do think it is a 
little unkind of him to judge English 
coffee by his experience in 1929... . 
Perhaps Mr. Spitzer will be paying a 
visit to this country shortly, and if so, 
we should be delighted to welcome him, 
and to demonstrate the excellence of 
the coffee we can provide. None of us 
would deny that we have a long way to 
go to reach perfection in our coffee 
brewing, but my Association is con- 
ducting a Better Brewing Campaign, 
which we believe is producing practical 
results. . .. Our coffee, unfortunately, is 
like the little girl in the nursery rhyme; 
when it is good, it is very, very good, 
but when it is bad it is horrid! 

K. B. MACKENZIE, Secretary 
Coffee Buyers’ Association, Ltd. 
London, England 





Says Mr. Spitzer: “Friends, recently 
hack from England, report they were 
occasionally startled by the unex- 
pected strength and excellence of cof- 
fee at some of the better hotels and 
restaurants. The improvement, how- 
ever, is not yet perceptible in the av- 
erage eating place. I'm afraid that, as 
long as the British cling to their pas- 
sion for tea, and their fondness for 
such innocuous beverages as lemon 
harley water and mild ginger beer, 
Mr. Mackenzie and his association 
have their work cut out for them. But 
| accept his courteous invitation with 
pleasure, and hope to be able to drop 
in on him this spring.”’—Ed. 


THE LOUISIANA DRIP 


... Why did you not say something 
about the coffee served in New Orleans, 
and the southern part of Louisiana? I 
recently returned from a trip to New 
York, Philadelphia, ete., but did not 
have a cup of decent coffee until [ 
reached New Orleans. It is not boiled or 
percolated, but dripped, with a table- 
spoonful of boiling water at a time. 

C. A. SHAW 
Abbeville, La. 


Sounds like a Slow Cup of Java—Ed. 


CAMPUS SPOOK 


I thoroughly enjoyed Spook's Tour 
(August Hosipay). Your little story 
about Ahce Van Veer moaning every 
midnight on the campus of [Schenecta- 
dy's| Union College especially inter- 
ested me, as | am a member of the class 
of 51 there. When I was a freshman we 
were required by the sophomores to 
learn all the lore that had grown up 
about Union in its 150 years. The story 
of Alice Van Veer was never told us, 


though. I would be interested in hearing 

more about her and why she moans at 

midnight.... WILLIAM D. McDAVITT 
Drerel Hill, Pa. 


Alice Van Veer (or Yan Verveer) was 
the beautiful daughier of a surly re- 
cluse who built a log cabin outside 
Schenectady in 1671. Local gossip 
called him an escaped murderer, and 
his reputation and long rifle discour- 
aged all would-be suitors—except one. 
This was a young Schenectady grocer 
who courted Alice for months. Suspi- 
cious of her long evening walks, old 
Van Veer, one summer evening in 
1672, stalked the lovers, waited till 
they sat down on the banks of the 
Mohawk, then crept up behind and 
shot the grocer dead. Neighbors were 
aroused by the shot and the girl's 
screams, and search parties were sent 
out. Van Veer, dragging his daughter 
by the arm, was caught at what is now 
the intersection of Schenectady’s 
Church and Union Streets and was 
immediately burned at the stake. In 
the confusion, Alice broke away, but 
the enraged mob overtook her in the 
oak grove of what is now the north- 
eastern portion of the Union College 
campus. There, unjustly accused of 
luring the young grocer to his death, 
she was tied to a tree and burned. 
The first full moon of summer looked 
down on her death agonies. Now, 
whenever the summer moon is full, 
her ghost can be seen reenacting the 
events that led to her death, disap- 
pearing finally under an old oak tree 
on the Union College campus.—Ed. 


SIGHTSEER’S SORROW 


. Would anyone after reading 
Portugal (September Hotmpay) want to 
go to Portugal? I, for one, would not, 
though actually having been there, I'd 
go back tomorrow for more. . . . Indeed, 
the article, like the photographs in 
lesser measure, (and both are well done 
as such), deals largely with social, eco- 
nomic and political problems. 

I had an idea that the purpose of the 
magazine was to encourage or at least 
facilitate travel, to help a man take a 
holiday and enjoy it with a kind of prel- 
ude of Helpful Hints from Howtway.... 
Wouldn't you, if you were planning to 
go to Portugal, be much more: inter- 
ested in the inns and what they of- 
fered .. . than you would be in Prosper- 
ity Bowing Out or Mr. Salazar's Stale? 

Or am I all wet about Hotipay's 
aims? GUSTAVE PABST, JR. 

Washington, D. C. 





Mr. Pabst is at least moist. HOLIDAY 
never tries to “sell” any place to any- 
one. But we do feel that the first 
requisicxe of intelligent travel is to 
understand a country’s or a city’s 
spirit—which is chiefly the result of 
social, economic and political influ- 
ences. Lists of “sights” and accom- 
modations won't bring a place to life; 
they belong rightly to the guide books, 
which HOLIDAY has no intention of 
duplicating.—Ead. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Bringing in a furious, fighting 
tarpon is a glorious adventure 
wb 3 Pflueger Reel. Try it 
with a Pflueger Templar Reel. 
It will give you added skill in 
handling your line. FREE Spoo! 
and conveniently located Shift- 
ing Lever permit long runs wit 
GEARS ALWAYS IN MESH 
which means constant control 
of your fish. Ask your deal 
The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 






PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED 


A Great Name in Tackle 
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NEAR WEIRI PERSTI N MOUNTAIN ——- 


PICTURESQUE variety in glowing 
warmth means a happy vacation for 
you. Desert sunshine, palms, date and 
citrus groves, carefree Western living. 


In this scenic Mesa Area you will thrill 
to Superstition Mountain and Indian 
country. 


Guest Ranches, Hotels, Motels and 
Trailer Parks are plentiful, 
rates reasonable. 







Plan now to come to Mesa 


for rest and relaxation. 


Mail coupon now for 
free pictorial literature. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. (H-3) 


Mesa, Arizona 


Send this folder and other literature on the 


scenic Mesa Area 
NAME 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Kid Kukla, Dragon Ollie and Singer Allison make seeing believing. 


Television is a big boy now, facing the problems 


of maturity and trying hard for a success formula of its own 


TELEVISION IN 1949 ceased to be re 
garded as a mere stepchild of radio. It 
didn’t cease to depend on the financial 
support «! radio, of course; but if video 
did not this year become a man, still it 
the 


thoughts of a child. It had almost come 


began to put away things and 
of age as a medium of special needs and 
interests. 

Perhaps the most exciting advance in 
video in 1949 has been the development 
of programs fitted snugly to the me- 
dium. Not only are they meant for the 
eye and the ear—they are meant for 
small groups, gathered in a warm circle 
1 few feet from the “stage.” They are 


intimate. They belong in the home, 


never in a theater. T hey are pure v ideo. 

Best example of this type of show, I 
think, is a collection of puppets that 
perform nightly in Chicago (NBC). The 
show is called Kukla, Fran and Ollie 
ind is a half hour of spontaneous di- 
There 


puppets, all sharply different in char- 


alogue and songs. are eight 
acter. The puppeteer, a young man 
named Burr Tillstrom, provides all 
eight voices. The only “live” person 
seen on the show is Fran Allison, a pert- 
nosed singer with a lovely, gentle man- 
ner, who reminds one of Dorothy's role 
in the Oz books. It is her faith in Kukla, 
the tiny, curiously bald child, and Ollie, 
the redheaded dragon with a single 
mormous tooth he calls “ prehensile,” 
that makes them real. 

Everyone who has attempted to write 
ibout Kukla and Ollie always ends by 
You can't them 


saving, describe 


they've just got to be seen.” That's 
unlikely that this 


show, on radio, could capture the full 


true. It is highly 


appeal of seeing a dragon while he tells 
the sad story of how the fire went out in 
his family years ago, with only his aunt, 
who now operates Dragon Retreat up in 
Vermont, still showing flashes of it. 
Not to imitate is to sin against the 
light, so ofcourse Kukla and Ollie have 
their imitators. One is the Lucky Pup 
show, which I find rather repulsive; but 
I'm told that children under 12 love the 
wicked sorcerer Foodini, and scream 
with happy terror (if there is such a 
thing, and in kiddies I dare say there is 
every time he puts a hex on poor | uc ky 


Kukla and Ollie 


hand, are characters whose prime ap 


Pup on the other 


peal is to grownups. The humor is 
adult, subtle and altogether wonderful 


Howdy 


name in homes blessed by video, is a 


Doody, long a household 


small-boy puppet. He has gingersnap 
freckles, 


and red hair, just like Ollie. Howdy is a 


a yawning, toothsome smile 
highly moral little character, forever 
telling the boys and girls to wash their 
faces before dinner, do a good turn daily 
and, above all, get mommy to buy lots 
Younger 
kiddies adore Howdy Doody and know 


of the sponsors’ products 


by heart the song that begins, “It's 
Howdy * Older chil 


dren lean toward the view that the best 


Doody time 
thing that could happen to Howdy is 
a poke in the nose 

It has taken a few years of trial and 
error 


largely the latter —for television 
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ADL BESS. 


The most compact 
i” pie 
- Xa a 


Precision Camera Made 
i 


You would never guess that this miniature 
camera could produce full sized 2\a" x24" 
pictures. It is equipped with depth-of-focus 
table on shutter, built-in synchronizer ana 
built-in setf-timer. Takes |2 pictures on roll 
of 120 or 629 film. Large eye-level view- 
finder makes sighting objects easy 

50 


With 4.5 Vaskar coated 5 
lens in Pronter Shutter 
Mail orders tilled 
Liberal trade-in allowance your used camera 
Send for Booklet Ht. V 
AVAILABLE. AT YOUR DEALER OR 





WORLD'S LARGEST CAMERA STORE 
EXTENDING A FULL CITY BLOCK 
10 West 32nd Street + 1) West Sist Street 
| New York 1, M.. + LOngecre 41600 
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Discover San Antonio 


.. then start packing 


Send now for your free copy of the 
book of things to see and S in San 
Antonio, You'll find the rich heritage of 
Southwestern history and romance un- 
folded; the Alamo, old Spanish Missions 
and the Governor's Palace, You'll learn 
about beautiful parks, 
great military estab- 
lishments, sports 
and play. When 
you discover San 
Antonio you li 
want to start 
packing 
Come soon! 









" MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
704 insurance Bidg., Sen Antonie, Tex. 
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«+ - @NEW swimsuit 
by Cole of California 
There's lovely illusion in the 
y enticing Deep See Bra... 
secret support for an 
alluring figure. More love- 
liness in a fabulous, quick- 
drving, nylon-laton fabric 
...a new, textured illusion 
of Fishscale ... exc lusively 
/ y Cole, in six rich water colors 
And like all creations by Cole 
designer Margit Fellegi, the 
suit has originality... beauty 
contours to mold a smooth 
a huse 1OUS 


17.95 


desirable illusion 


figure...for you. At fine stores... 


OF CALIFORNIA 
oareimas 


Copyright, 19 


Cole of California, Inc., Los Angeles 11, California 
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to evolve a technique for effective pres- 
entation of dramatic shows. The TV 
camera cannot roam about as freely as 


does the Hollywood camera, nor can it 
be satisfied simply to photograph a play 
on a stage. But already there are some 
distinguished dramatic shows, far and 
away the best one being Studio One. 
This is a full-hour Monday-evening pro- 
gram over CBS. The acting and direc- 
tion are so good that even drama critics 
have been known to watch and applaud. 
Studio One's hit of 1949 was Julius 
Caesar in modern dress, which the 
staid New York Times praised for two 
full Sunday columns and which had to 
be repeated by genuine public demand. 
Watching ancient Romans in tweed 
suits and trench coats struck an odd 


note at first, but one soon adjusted to it. 


One or TV's most interesting dra- 
matic developments in the past year 
has been the “impromptu drama.” 
Actors are given the faintest outlines of 
a story and then are permitted to fill in 
the blanks, ad-lib style. A very good 
example of this kind of drama is Crisis, 
which gives the illusion of reality be- 
cause the actors don’t seem to be act- 
ing. The “ real person” whose life is be- 
ing enacted speaks between scenes: 
“This is how it was that hot day in 
August when Charlie came to say good- 
by——-”’ Then the actors take over, cre- 
ating lines as the situation demands. 

The Black Robe, which has been 
widely discussed because of its " shock” 
technique, takes you to night court 
(actually, it is photographed at NBC's 
television studio), presided over by a 
police judge who is the only actor in the 
program. Cases that come before him 
are presented by what the announcer 
calls “ people of the streets” —which is 
precisely what they are. 

The participants are recruited from 
such likely spots as all-night restau- 
rants, water-front dives, employment 
offices—and police court itself. Pain 


and poverty are deeply etched in their 


BLACK ROBE program tries “people of the streets” in night court. 





faces. The camera—ruthless, brutal, 
all-seeing—never for an instant leaves 
the face of the person speaking. Plain- 
tiff and defendant are told the outlines 
of the case to be presented. They're 
told, roughly, what to say. But the 
words and phrases are their own. The 
patois of the streets is harsh, and the 
reaching for the graceful, the right, word 
is a sorry thing to watch. 

Some viewers may find it somewhat 
“thrilling” to attend night court with- 
out leaving the warm respectability of 
their living rooms; I find the show too 
painful to watch. 

Suspense is probably the best: mys- 
tery program on TY. It is similar to the 
radio version in mood, but where the 
radio story is written simply to be 
heard, the TV version is meant to be 
played—and to the hilt. Such per- 
formers as Lilli Palmer, Boris Karloff, 
Nina Foch and Ernest Truex have ap- 
peared frequently. The stories are mod- 
ern tales of crime: the FBI, the homi- 
cide squad, gangsters and racketeers 
are the mainstay. But the traditional 
Gothic tale, with croaking ravens and 
undertones of the supernatural, is 
avoided. Moreover, each mystery is 
classically simple, with no subplot to 


clutter the stage. 


CERTAIN TYPES of sports lovers get 
their own kind of drama and suspense 
from television. These types do not in- 
clude the real, genuine, he mest-to-good- 
ness baseball aficionado, who would pre- 
fer a bleacher seat at the proceedings to 
the front row of a home television the- 
ater. He feels that Joe and Jackie and 
Mickey expect him to shove through 
the crowds, stand in line for tickets, 
shout at the umpire and go home ex- 
hausted as routine evidence of his sup- 
port; only when he has a broken leg or 
extreme sickness in the family is he al- 
lowed to substitute television. But for 
the mildly interested fan, to whom the 
sport is a game and teams and players 


much alike, watching a baseball or foot- 















ball game on video is reputed to be as 
good as watching from the best box. 
Scripps-Howard columnist Robert 
Ruark declafed that he liked the World 
Series better on video than at the 
Stadium. 

And of the people who used to loathe 
anything more sporting than bridge or 
mah-jongg, video has made compara- 
tively rabid 


sports fans. Morton 


Downey tells this story: “My mother 
used to think boxing was the devil's own 
sport. Now she chatters expertly about 
“bolo punches,’ feints and such. My fa- 
ther now regards himself as the best 
drama critic in the country. And my 
sister, a sweet, old-fashioned lass, has 


taken to handicapping the horses.” 


PERHAPS THE FIELD wherein TV has 
most distinguished itself has been “ cur- 
rent history.” | don’t mean the nightly 
newsreels (at dinnertime and again at 
sign-off time), which are old-hat, noisy 
and hoked up with crashing background 
music and overly dramatic readings by 
announcers who apparently think they 
are auditioning for a lead opposite Kit 
‘Cornell. I mean current history in its 
real sense: the nominating conventions 
of 1948; and in 1949, the inauguration 
of President Truman with its attendant 
festivities such as the Inaugural Ball. 

Personally, I shall never forget the 
sight of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent on that bleak January day. There 
they were in their top hats, two aging 
dandies drinking coffee from paper con- 
tainers, faintly aware that the sight was 
being recorded in millionsof memories 
Thanks to 
television, I felt the sweep of history 


an heirloom for posterity. 


that day and myself as part of it. 

Politics, for reasons we needn't 
probe, brings up the subject of comedy. 
How important it is for comedy to be 
seen as well as heard is demonstrated 
in the case of Ed Wynn. 

Ed, with his funny hats and floppy 
shoes and high, girlish giggle, faded out 


of radio a few years back, after a sen- 


TELEVISION SHOWS featured Broadway casts, as in The 


sational earlier and sustained success as 
the " Fire Chief.” At least twice he at- 
tempted to come back, but his audi- 
ences didn't. Now Ed is a television 
star, doing very well. He introduces 
himself to younger generations by say- 
ing, “You don’t know me, but I'm 
Keenan Wynn's father.” 

They love him—now. But television 
is not yet crowded with good shows 
which must stand up against the com- 
petition of other good shows. Whether 
Wynn's popularity will last after his 
novelty has worn off —or after his show 
is pitted against one of comparable en- 
tertainment value—remains to be seen. 

One of the most successful conver- 
sions from radio to television was made 
by The Goldbergs, a homey show packed 
with homespun philosophy. Viewer- 
listeners wouldn't think of playing 
canasta until they've heard Molly's 
latest family crisis over WCBS-TV. 

Milton Berle’s name is so completely 
identified with videothat heiscommonly 
"Outside of 
Berle, whatta ya got?” scorners of tele- 


called “ Mr. Television.” 


vision often ask. Berle is brash, loud and 
not always in the best of taste. He has 
even been scored (oh, heresy) several 
times during 1949 as “not as good,” 
" slipping,” and so forth. But his rating 
is consistently at the top o’ the Hooper 
and for the average easy-chair fan he 
still puts on the best show. He has 
dancing girls, a dog-and-pony act, high 
flying trapeze performers, ‘' glamorous 
stars”’ from Hollywood —and whatever 
else you may say about Berle, you can't 
say he doesn’t work hard himself, Best 
all-round revue on TV at the moment 
is Inside U.S.A. with Chevrolet with 
Peter Lind Hayes, over CBS. 

Forum programs seem to go ex- 
tremely well on TV, perhaps because 
people enjoy watching the participants 
pound the table and glare at each 
other. My favorite in this field is Author 
Meets the Critics. The author is usually 


an intense chap with a pipe (or, if a lady 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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IN GAY, COSMOPOLITAN LOUISIANA! 





It’s Mardi Gras time in Louisiana! Already, the 
gay masquerade has begun with balls every night 

And the fun and excitement continu 

without let-up from now until the great day 

of the Mardi Gras, February 21st 

Mardi Gras! More than a week of colorful street 

parades and gencral merriment, when th 

entire state “lets joy be unconfined)’ 

Mardi Gras—the greatest pageant in the whol 

United States—a celebration that began in Europe, 

and is still influenced by the romance of 

French and Spanish tradition 

Come to Louisiana for the Mardi Gras. Then stay to 

enjoy those extra days of “just right” sunshine 

play golf or tennis in the open or tour th 

7 French Quarter of fabulous New Orleans and the 
romantic Land of Evangeline. And every da‘ 
enjoy the tantalizing Creole foods which hav« 
made Louisiana the mecting-place of gourmet 

Come to Louisiana for the fun. You'll want to 

come back often 


LOVELY, LIVELY fi () 


OCMMONREA 


promises you 
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even want to stay! 


extra sunshine—extra fun—extroa adventure! 
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France’s rapid recovery has put the old-time 
éclat back into the winter-and-spring season 
at Cannes (above), Nice, Menton—all the 
charming towns along that part of the Riviera 
which the French lovingly call the Cote d’ Azur 
... the azure coast of the Mediterranean. 
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“The grandeur that was Rome” stil! leaves tourists breathless. 
Above, an English-speaking cocchiere points out the ancient arch 
of Constantine and the Colosseum. Italy has recovered rapidly, 
and this year is Holy Year—two reasons why you'll want to ask 
your Travel Agent to make hotel reservations right away 


PAN AMERICAN 
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Less than 22 hours from New York by big 4-engine Clippers 
Direct connections at Marseille for Rome... 


only 2% hours beyond! 


@ First airline in the world to fly from 
New York to France, Pan American now 
flies the Sunny Southern Route straight 
through to Marseille. A sea trip which 
used to take 8 to 12 days is now an air trip 
which takes only 17% flying hours in a 
luxurious Constellation-type Clipper. 

Two weeks’ winter vacation is ample 
time to go to the Riviera . . . take your ease 
on this sheltered coast where palm trees 
grow ... and return, rested. 

You can make direct connections from 
the Riviera for Rome. . . But this is Holy 
Year in Rome—best to make hotel reser- 
vations right now! Call your Travel Agent 
or the nearest Pan American office. 





*Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


Worlds Most Experienced Airline 





(Continued from Page 9) 

the sort S. J. Perelman once described 
as having “home-cooked hems in her 
dress”). There are two critics, one to 
attack, one to defend. Both cite pica- 
yune arguments at times, but the au- 
thor, you may depend on it, defends his 
baby with a zeal that would elicit ad- 
miration from a tigress. John K. M. 
McCaffery is the moderator. He is a 
well-spoken young man, given to schol- 
arly circumlocutions (he used to be an 
English professor), and he keeps Author 
from spitting in the eye of Critic and 
vice versa. He is, in every sense, an 
ideal moderator. 

People’s Platform on CBS is a first- 
rate discussion program. Usually there 
are two speakers, plus a moderator. 
Each week, before the fur starts to fly, a 
troubled young couple known as the 
Harveys “act out” the problem to be 
debated. When it’s a matter such as 
military aid to Europe the Harveys are 
hard put to keep the dialogue rolling 
but they do pretty well. The best °49 
program in this series was a no-holds- 
barred session on Modern Woman—Is 
She the Lost Sex? No decision. 


. 
ONE ANGLE OF PROGRAMMING in 
which television has created new inter- 


ests is advertising. A few commercials, 


are so novel and clever that viewers re- 
frain fromm cutting off the show before 
the sponsor has got in his plug—a 
habit in which radio listeners have been 
indulging almost spitefully for a good 
while. But again the matter of novelty 
certainly has a good deal to do with the 
present interest in TV commercials. 
Some of radio’s heard but unseen 
slogans have taken their place in inci- 
dental Americana ("Dream Girl, 
Dream Girl, Beautiful Lustre Creme 
Girl,” “Call for Philip Mor— 
risssss,"’ “‘Duz Does Everything,” 
"J-E-L-L-O!”, etc.), though they may 
no longer inspire listeners to dash out 
and buy. Not long ago the Schwerin 
Research Associates announced that 50 
per cent of radio commercials were a 
total waste. The average radio plug, 





said Horace Schwerin, is a signal for 
most people to become psychologically 
deaf. In one case it was found that 
while 93 per cent of the listeners could 
identify the product, only 7 per cent 
listened closely enough to know what 
was said about it. 

Meanwhile, in the East, where TV 
sets are thickest, video has drained off a 
goodly number of radio listeners. Radio 
has tried to meet this challenge (even 
though it puts a network such as NBC 
in the peculiar position of competing 
with itself), The attempted improve- 
ments, however, have been compara- 
tively few and meager; many critics, 
indeed, declare that its offerings are 
worse than a year or two ago. 

As evidence, they point to the ap- 
palling number of giveaway shows on 
the air—and to the bold, perhaps 
stupid, refusal of networks to abide by 
the FCC ban on them. From where I 
sit, it would seem that the giveaways 
eventually will die of their own dullness 
if not of the revealing publicity which 
has been given to the first-considered 
“lucky” winners whose fortune in 
prizes dwindles to a few hundred dollars 
and at least that many headaches. The 
only item I deplore is the extension of 
the evil to TV. Right now, Break the 
Bank and Stop the Music are both on 
TV as well as AM. I console myself 
with the thought that that’s only two 
out of 20 or more such programs: there 
is still hope for TV as a respectable 
form of entertainment. 

Another TY trait that is largely unbe- 
coming is the showing of old movies— 
very bad old movies: the residue of 
Hollywood's zombie period, low-budget 
cowboy sagas and those endless Tarzan 
pictures. For the most part, this has 
been as much as or more the fault of 
Holly wood than of video, since the film 
capital has stiffly refused to allow up- 
to-date issues to appear on home 
screens. Their argument is, of course, 
that there'll be that much less audience 
at the theaters. The point is the same 
one raised by those who disapproved 
the televising of sports contests—and 





INAUGURAL TOAST (in coffee) brought homey history to video viewers. 
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earlier, the broadcasting of the same 
activities. I'll wager a guess, however, 
that while video remains the compara- 
tive novelty it is, there will be a ten- 
dency on the part of many erstwhile 
movie-goers to stay home anyhow, to 
watch movies good or bad, old or fairly 
recent. 

Station WJZ-TV in New York has 
come up with a presently satisfactory 
solution to the ban on new movies. Fol- 
lowing the lead of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and other film societies, it shows 
movies old enough to be historically in- 
teresting or nostalgically new. Each 
Wednesday evening they've been run- 
ning off such classics as Colleen Moore 
in Ella Cinders, Rudolph Valentino in 
The Sheik and-a number of early epics 
starring Mary Pickford, Lillian Gish 
and the young Garbo. 


TELEVISION’s GROWTH during the 
next few years is expected to be slower 
but steadier than in the past. " By 
1954,” predicts an NBC spokesman, 
“we expect to have 19,100,000 sets in 
this country. This means we'll be serv- 
ing 43,000,000 television families.” At 
the moment there are still millions of 
antitelevision citizens—those who say, 
“wouldn't have one if you gave it to 
me” or those who'll “wait till they 
have the thing perfected, with color, 
too, and get the price down to half what 
it is now.” This resistance is an old 
story and one which no longer upsets 
TV backers; they predict that such 
critics will come around éventually,” 
especially those with children. Parents 
complain even now that their young- 
sters develop an inferiority complex if 
they don't have video and the kids next 
door do. And plenty of mothers con- 
sider it a boon, ill-tuned and unfocused 
though it may be by the children, in 
keeping them quiet and “ safe.” 

There seems no way to prevent tele- 
vision from invading every phase of 
everyday life. Ten years from now you 
may well do your shopping by tele- 
vision while your children in school are 
being educated by television, with sci- 
ence classes featuring lectures by 
Robert Millikan, Albert Einstein, 
Harold Urey and Shakespeare classes 
with Maurice Evans and Margaret 
Webster as guests. The house of the fu- 
ture, architects say, will normally in- 
clude a television room, perhaps built 
like a tiny theater, comfortable, easily 
darkened by day and with the floor 
pitching ever so slightly to give last- 
row viewers a better look. When this 
becomes a fact, many earlier objectors 
to television may be mollified, for the 
confusion attending television showings 
now, in inadequate living rooms heavy 
with smoke, with several people clamor- 
ing for different programs and a few 
wanting to talk instead of watch, has 
soured many @ prospective customer 

— HARRIET VAN HORNE. 
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haw THREE DIMENSIONS 


Journey” to the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, the holy city of Bethlehem, and 
many other fascinating biblical places 
with View-Master Holy Land Travel- 
ogues, illustrated with full color, 
three dimension photographs. Over 
300 different, seven-scene “travel” 
Reels are available for use in View- 
Master Stereoscopes and Projectors. 
Subjects include Palestine, Italy, 
Switzerland, Mexico, Hawaii, and 
England... For Children: Pairy Tales, 
Wild Animals, Indians. At selected 
Photo, Gift and Department Stores 
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Next time try the 
Sunset Route to: 


 NewOrleane 


Ps 


wil Ff7 
Ariz=na 


PTTEN 


Califzrnia 


go West next time. It gives you 
three scenic trips in one: 


First to New Orleans, the Mardi Gras 
City. Then to Los Angeles by South- 
ern Pacific’s fast Sunset Limited via 
Houston, San Antonio, E] Paso, Tuc- 
son, Phoenix, “Valley of the Sun” and 
Palm Springs. 

Coming home, our Golden State 
Streamliner, Los Angeles-Chicago; 
our City of San Francisco, or the Over- 
land, Golden Gate to Chicago; or our 
exciting scenic Shasta Route via the 
Northwest. 

Four beautiful routes. Go one, re- 
turn another, see twice as much for 
no extra rail fare from most points. 
Our folders show you how. Mail the 
coupon today. 


The friendly Southern Pacific 





1. C. loos, Dept. HY-1 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me, free, the folders, “Sunset 
Rowte” and “Your Vacation in Arizene and 
the Southwest’ 


: AMS 
ADDRESS _ - _ . — 
city. ——— SCt“‘(<‘ a: 


(If school student, state grade - 














UNDER THE<SUN 





The Department of All and Sundry reviews Japanese birthdays, 
1949's oddest travel feats and the crisis in chinchilla 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 


Before 1950, under the quaint Jap- 
anese method of marking birthdays, a 
child became one year old the moment he 
was born; he celebrated all of his subse- 
quent birthdays just like a race horse— 
on New Year's Day, no matter when he 
was born. Thus a baby born on December 
31 became two years old the following 
day, gaining a permanent full year on a 
But this New 
Year's Day, Japan is abandoning ils 


child born January 2. 


ancient method in favor of the standard 
Western birthday routine. This simple 
decision means a staggering national 
rejuvenation : Roughly 120,000,000 years 
will be sublracted from the mass age of 
Vippon's 79,340,000 citizens. It also 
means the happiest New Year in his- 


lory—for Japan's women. 


SURVEY ‘49 
Adventure, misadventure, dis- 
appointments, surprises, upsets 


and assorted sillinesses were rife in 
1949, especially among travelers. 


Here is the record: 





Josef Frank, a 55-year-old Yugo- 


slav refugee, arrived in St. Louis, hope- 


HOLIDAY 








JANUARY 


fully looking forward to meeting the 
generous couple who had sponsored his 
journey to the U.S. When he was in- 
Mrs. 
Schmidt, their mouths dropped open. 


troduced to Mr. and 


Turned out that he was the wrong 
Josef Frank; the one they had spoken 
for was 25 years old. Frank explained 
that he had heard his name called in 
his detention camp in Germany, had 
stood up and was bundled onto the next 
outbound train. Mr. Frank got a job as 
a hospital cook; Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt 
went home to write an angry letter. 





Margaret Renz, 12, survived a ter- 
rifying journey after she slipped through 
a Cleveland storm sewer. She was 
whisked along underground while fire- 
men raced along the street, opening and 
peering into manholes; after half a 
mile they heard Margaret's frightened 
yell, pulled her out. 


In Malone, N. Y., a robin named 
Joe broke his wing, was shipped by air 
freight to Miami, where he recuperated 
and was released after the easiest mi- 
gratory flight of the year. 


A long hitch ended for two Japa- 


nese sailors, who surrendered on Iwo 


Jima last January when they finally de- 


Peter 


cided that World War II was over. A 
cave, their home for four years, was 
found to be full of snitched American 
uniforms, rations, sheets, canteens, 
tools, razor blades, toothbrushes, sew- 
ing kits and comic books. In England, 
Scotland Y ard caught up with confidence 
men who had almost succeeded in selling 
an R.A.F. base to a gullible South Afri- 
can at the bargain price of $1,000,000. 


A group of Jemez Indians aecepted 
an invitation to attend the" Helldorado 
Week” festivities in Las Vegas, N. M., 
did a rain dance, then sat smugly in- 
doors during a solid week of rain which 
dampened the big doings in the arid 
city, whose slogan is“ Fun in the Sun.” 





Master Sergeant James R. Hen- 
drix, wearing full field equipment, 
jumped from a plane in a paratroop 
exhibition at Fort Benning, Ga. When 
his first parachute tangled around his 
body, he opened his reserve chute 
which caught in the first. Hendrix 
plummeted 1000 feet in a free fall and 
smacked into a plowed field, making a 
hole 2% feet deep. Still conscious and 
in one piece, he was rushed to the hos- 


pital. Diagnosis: mild shock. 


In Brooklyn, William Striffler 
was sentenced to 180 days, fined $650 
for riding his motorcycle through traffic 
at better than 90 mph. Police found 
themselves unable to catch up with 
most of his fellow motorcycle cowboys, 
whose hobby was playing tag with po- 
lice cars while racing at speeds running 
up to 125 mph. 


English Channel coasts seethed 
with reporters, publicity men and cold, 
seasick, exhausted swimmers. Among 
those who failed to make the crossing 
were SarnteEY May France (one try), 
José Antonio Cortinas, a Havana 
clothing salesman (three tries), Mas. 
Wii Van Rusex, a Dutch housewife 
(two tries), and two Egyptians. Among 
those who did make it were Puruip 
18-year-old British 
schoolboy, Fennanp Dumou in, a Bel- 


MICKMAN, an 


gian who drank champagne, ate pears 
and chicken broth, and released carrier 
pigeons en route, and Hassan App EL 
Reuim, an Egyptian. Fastest crossing 
time ever was set by a small sea lion 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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(e AN EDUCATION FOR ) \ SmvEne, 

Fully accredited. Awards A.A. degree. 
ollege transfer, terminal, and pre-professional courses. 
Limited enrollment Strong student leadership. Beau- 
tiful campus. All sports. Social life. Inclusive fee. 
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Box 90 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Pian— 
Rech Student « Class 


For those with educational prob- 
lems —successful college 

tion and general education. 
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thes and we (1) devise individual- 


ized ram to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) a coneieupens «) | 
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Marjorie Webster | 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


and transfer courses in: Liberal Arts; Physical Education and 
Kindergarten; Secretarial; Speech, Dramatics and Radio. 
Music; Fine and Commercial Arts; Merchandising. Large indoor 
pool and gymnasium. All sports. Attractive campus. Cateleg 


Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Readily accessible 


In Nation's Capital. Ac 
credited 2-year terminal 
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grade to college. Strong college preparatory and general 
courses. Music, art, and dramatics. All sports. Catalogue 
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Edgewood Park 

For young women. Accredited college prep. Advance ! 

courses in cultural and practical arts, fine arts, sec. «., 

real estate, med. asst, home ec., dramatics, interior dec- 

oration, mdeg., kindergarten. Moderate rates. Catalog 
Edgewood Park, Box 1-10, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Lesley College 

4ist year. A Senior Cc Foliage for Young Women. Teacher 
Education: 4-yr degree course. Nursery school 
through eleme: Sie grade . Dormi- 


Also 3-yr. diploma. 
tories. Catalogue. Write Div 
Bouma 59 St., Cambridge, Mass. 


N.Y. 
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Abbot Academy 

College Preparatory School. 9th through 12th 
Special emphasis on Music. Large campus. Modern build- 
1g¢ and equipment. All «ports. 23 miles trom Boston, 
Founded 1829. Catalogue on request 


Mergvuerite C. Hearsey, Principa!, Andover, Massochusetts 
Chevy Chase Junior College 


Grades. 











\ccredited. Liberal Arts Transfer. General; Art, incl. in- 
teri 4 wation, « ume design and advtg art; Home 
Ke.; Sec'l Science I a and music. New Science Bidg 
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Maud van Woy, A.B., Pres., Box Y, Ormond Beach, Florida 
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art concentra! 
study. Write Edward R Knight. Ph. Dd. Headmaster 
Faculty 12; Bnroliment 30; 43 years’ experience 


OXFORD ACADEMY picscsniviie, 


Pleasantvilie, M. J. 


IRVING 


113th year. Offering boys sound 
preparation for college and life. 
Grades 4-12. Stnall classes, cultural 
field trips. Boys taught how to study. 
Mid-year openings. Catalogue. 


W. Gray Mattern, Jr. 
Box 1010, Tarrytown, N. Y. 








ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMIES 


Fully y with aeavel reining 
pot pe now for mid year. Toms River.N.J 
or St. Petersburg. Fla. Preparation for all 
colleges, gov't academies. Jr. school 
Highest Navy Dept. rating. Test 
ing. guidance, remedial reading 
Sports, bands. Specily catalog 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
Box D, Toms River, NJ 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE 
New term Feb. 2. Four-year degree courses, Busi- 
pe arts, sciences (pre-medical, 
C.E., LE., Ee M.E. 
my ROTC. C. Major. at and minor aports. Exten- 
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DEAN OF ADMISSIONS, Dept. D, Chester, Pa. 


STAU NTO N_ MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
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Soh pa aged 


Preparation for, college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter monthe at 
Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 
in America For fully iMustrated catalog, 
and “ Why Florida” folder, address 

Col. C. B. Richmond. Pees. 
Box O ndon, Ky. 


Bordentown Military insiltvte 


Enroll now for Feb. term. Fully accredited. College prepar- 
atory iness and general courses. Outstanding record of 
college entrance. R.O.T Boys «aught how to study. J 

ior school. All sports. 69th year. Summer session Catalog, 


Regi Box 221, 8 n, New Jersey 




















Accredited college prep. and &th atade Military. ROTC 
Tutorial assistance. Close supervision of study. Grouping 
according to scholastsc ability. All sports. 125 acre campus 
For “ Tutorial Method” and catalog, address 


Robert H. Weekes. Dir. of Adm , Mantis, N.Y. 
Onarga Military School 


Character firet! Teaches How To Study 
able Successful college entrance Fully 

ness and College preparatory, 6th gr. up 
pool. 85 miles S. of Chicago. Feb. Catalog 


Col. L. H. Bittinger, Supt, Box H, Onorga, ii 
Western Military Academy 


Enroll now for Jan. classes. Faculty accepts great re 

sponsibility for academic success Our teachers inspire self 

confidence and awaken interest. Prepares for all co 

Grades 8-12. Athletic, social program Riding. Pool nd 
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year. Catalog son, Box H-1, Alton, Danele, 
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Leicester Junior College 
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Kemper Military School 

High School and Junior College — 106th year 
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Crow's Nest Trips to Europe 


language teacher and wife take group of nine by automo 
bile through France, Spain, Andorra Switzerland 


Ages 18-30. Total cost $1520. June 25-Sept. 5, 1950 
Deneld 8. Hert, &., Aven Old Farms, Avon, Conn. 


Italy 
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Accredited o¢ 
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Military Academy, Sr. Unit R.O.T.C. High School, sepa 
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Culver Summer Schools 





A boy's ideal vacation. 1,000-acre wooded campus Em- 
phasis on posture, initiative, courtesy naracter Three 
eparate camps aval and C avairy 14-18) « 





eraft (10-14) yt thee health facilities, Specify cx ra 
11 Lake Shore Road, Culver, indiene. 
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Special 
Mary Pogue School 


Founded in 1903 For exceptional boys and girls of all ages 
who have difficulty with echool work and need opr: ialieed 
teaching and training. Instruction extends through high 
school. Catal 


75 Geneve Road, Wheeton, ill. (near Chicege) 
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Camp with Tutoring 


Mollie Woods Here, Principal, Box 165, Lengherne, Pe 
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Kansas City Art Institute 
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Pasadena Playhouse Theatre College” 
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YOUR CHILD CAN BE 
EDUCATED AT HOME 


Mothers can give 
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their children a eound modern ¢ 


ducatiow 
with Calvert ~hool at. Hom courses. Kindergarten 
through 9th grade Easy to-follow instructions Guidance 


by Calvert teachers. All lessons, books provided Sent 
mail to — = of the world. Moderate cost Start any 
time. Cate 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


Can You Succeed 
in the Fascinating 
Travel Field? 


301 Tuscany Road) 
Galtimore 10, } 











STEP INTO A NEW WORLD 
OF GLAMOROUS OPPORTUNITY 

Today more Americans are “ going places" than ¢ fore 
in history. As a result the hotel and institutional field is 
surging ahead to new prosperity. Successful Lewr gractu 
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ionable resorts, smart restaurants and clul 

Did you ever sit in a hotel lobby, look at the beautiful sur 
roundings and say to yourself I certainly would enjoy 
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her happy duties / 

Perhaps you're convinced it would take years to “ work 


up to such an executive pwition. Or you 
and believe you re too old to start 


are werw 


Neither true 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
who, like some of the other contestants, 
didn’t want to swim the Channel at all. 
He had to, though—all part of a pub- 


licity stunt arranged by a radio show. 





A tourist, mysteriously carrying a 
Geiger counter instead of a camera, 
discovered uranium ore in a rock 290 


feet up in the Washington Monument. 


The E C A estimated that by the 
end of the year the number of American 
travelers to dollar-happy Europe would 
reach 300,000. 


The U.S.S. Livermore, en route to 
Boston from Bermuda, radioed that it 
was plowing through smooth seas waich 


were heavily covered with dust. 


The fishing boat Vil Desperandum 
dropped a net off Campbelltown, Scot- 
land, pulled in His Majesty's Submarine 

Aleide 


FUR PIECE 


Step up and have a look at one 
of the world’s rarest and oddest 
animals, the chinchilla. 


isa squirrel-sized, gray hopping rodent, 


chinchilla (chinchilla laniger) 
It has a rabbitlike head, with shorter, 
wider ears, a liquid and appealing eye, 
and a bushy, squirrel-like tail; it hops 
like a 


squirrel-kangaroo and sits up to eat, 


abet combination —rabbit- 
holding its food in its forepaws. Most 
impor'ant part of the chinchilla is its 
fur—the finest, in point of view of tex- 
ture and value, in the entire fur world 
It is downy, silky, lustrous stuff, about 
', to 14 inches long, which won't lie 
down. A single chinchilla hair is only 
12. 100,000 of an inch wide and more 
than 80 hairs grow from each follicle, as 
compared with the average of one to 
three hairs per follicle of most furs. This 
is the statistical explanation of why 
chinchillas are just now beginning to 
recover from near-complete extinction, 
and why a single, super-rare new chin- 
chilla coat can set back your Christmas 
budget by $40,000 

The little animals used to abound 
in rocky heights of the Andes, above 
12,000 feet, where they slept by day in 
burrows, emerging at night to feed 
breed and play leapfrog 

Ancient Peruvians prized the fur and 
Indians hunted the chinchillas with a 


mean weasel-like beast called the grison 


HOLIDAY 


Likeliest story about their introduc- 
tion to Europe is that an early con- 
quistador wrapped up some jewels, in- 
tended as a gift for Queen Isabella, in a 
chinchilla fur. Someone swiped the 
jewels en route, but the queen was de- 
lighted with the shiny wrappings and 
ordered herself the first chinchilla coat. 
In the next four centuries, Isabella's 
whim expanded into an importing busi- 
ness of more than a million pelts a year. 
The fur was so prized that the Church 
forbade its use to all but the highest 
ecclesiastics, and for a time only royalty 
and princes of the blood were allowed 
to wear il. The furs later became trim- 
mings for wives of the rich. This state 
of affairs went on until, by the begin- 
ning of this century, it was believed 
the chinchilla was extinct. 





too, if it 


would be, 


It probably 
weren't for one man, an engineer named 
M.F. Chapman who, in 1917, decided 
to track down any elusive survivors. He 
searched through four nations, using 
hordes of native trappers; at the end of 
two years he had captured 18 chin- 
chillas. Three died before he ever left 
his mountain camp in Chile. Being a 
careful man, Mr. Chapman spent the 
next four years bringing them slowly 
down to sea level —two years at 11,000 
feet, one year at 9000 and months more 
for gradual decompression at lower 
levels. Three more died on shipboard 
and Mr. Chapman fetched up at Cali- 
1923 with 11 


four females and seven males 


fornia in chinchillas 
ances- 
tors of all of the present 70,000-odd 
chinchillas in North America. 

In spite of the gradual spawning of 
chinchilla farms from Mr. Chapman's 
original Imperial Chinchilla Ranch in 
California, raismg them today is 
strictly a long-term business invest- 
ment, a little slower in maturing than 
a Government bond. At the moment, 
chinchillas are still in the experimental 
breeding stage, with research being car- 
ried on into food, development of big- 
ger animals, fertility and fur-improve- 
ment, Almost no chinchilla pelts go to 
market yet and the half-dozen native 


coats made since 1939 have been pieced 
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together out of pelts of nonbreeders and 
excess males. A furrier has to pick 
through a thousand pelts to find 150 
matched furs to make a coat, and the chin- 
chilla-coal market is so dead now that oc- 
casionally a secondhand $40,000 coal 
sells for a few hundred bucks. “ Just 
wail!” is the molto of chinchilla breeders 
these days. 

For a look at some chinchillas, we 
dropped in on a place called Chinchilla 
Chateau in New York City—the only 
fur farm listed in New York’s phone 
book. Chinchilla Chateau is. happily 
conducting its researches under a grant 
from a philanthropic foundation. Most 
of the outfit’s animalsare kept out on a 
farm in New Jersey, where we paid 
them a visit at 6 p.m.—just as the ani- 
mals were waking up for a breakfast of 
assorted grains and grasses and one 
raisin, to be followed by a night of 
romps. 

The chinchillas were living in small- 
mesh wire cages, each with a closed nest 
box for sleeping and whelping. Some of 
the cages also contained a hollow 
wooden tube, known as the “dog 
house,” into which either the male or 
female could take refuge during a fam- 
ily quarrel. Chinchillas are extraordi- 
narily happy animals, however, and re- 
markably human. Most of them mate 
for life, although occasionally a mar- 
riage goes on the rocks. Baby chin- 
chillas are born in litters, usually several 
months apart, and males predominate. 
The infants are tiny replicas of their 
parents, complete with teeth and fur. 
Father chinchillas worry about their 
young, help clean them, and even push 
a lazy mother over to nurse a hungry 
youngster. Chinchillas have no vermin, 
are addicted to dust baths, breed in 
privacy, rarely use their running cyl- 
inders when there is a human around, 
and converse in high-pitched, cheerful 
squeaks. 

While we were visiting, we were 
privileged to hand out a few raisins to 
the animals. The chinchillas, their long 
whiskers trembling with excitement, 
lined up politely to take the tidbits in 
their paws; there was no crowding or 
trampling. As we got ready to leave, 
Mr. Louis Honigger, president of Chin- 
chilla 


wanted to buy a pair he would be happy 


Chateau, told us that if we 
to tattoo an identification mark in their 
ears and board them for us for $2.50 
per month. Unfortunately, we didn’t 


have $1650 in our pocket at the time 







THE END 
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MOVIES 





The Heiress doesn’t get the boy, which may mean it won’t make a mint. 


Though not the best of all possible movie years, 1949 featured 


breaking of some old taboos, 


HOLLYWOOD PRODUCING SOME OF ITS 
BEST FILMS was the headline on a nice 
mimeographed release we got late in 
the year. The authority quoted was 
Breen, 


Administration (a 


head of Production 


Joseph I. 
Code censorship 


body), who said: “For sheer artistry, 


I doubt 


had so fine 


for variety of subject matter, 
if in many years we have 
a collection of motion pictures.” 

[ hope Mr. Breen had his tongue in 
his cheek or that some well-meaning 
subordinate put the words in his mouth. 
He must know better than to write 
nonsense like that above a list which— 
1 quote partially and captiously —in- 
cludes Father Was a Fullback, That 


Vidnight Kiss, Come to the Slable, I 
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SMALL FRY who made big splashes in big roles 


JANI 


adult comedy and child stars 


Married a Communist, Under Capricorn 
and The Story of Seabiscuit. 1 think 
1949 was a pretty good movie year, 
but I don’t honestly think it was as all- 
get-out good as Mr. Breen implies. 
The year brought at least a partial 
breaking of one of Hollywood's most 
time-honored taboos, the Negro as a 
subject for serious movie 
The three attempts at the 
Home of the Brave, Lost Boundaries and 
Pinky, all deserve E for Effort, the mugh 
Home of 


the, Brave came closest to being a fin- 


treatment. 


subject, 


none was entirely successful. 


ished film, its faults being tinges of 
overmelodrama and poor pacing. The 
difficulties | felt in Lost Boundaries and 


Pinky went a good deal deeper: they 





ARY 


: Bobby Driscoll, Donald Thompson, Dean Stockwell. 


were white movies about Negroes and 
in spite of their best intentions, they 
overflowed with a feeling of “Such a 
pity you're not white.” 

All three movies are, however, im- 
portant steps in the direction of making 
more honest movies on the subject pos- 
sible. [ think it probably will be some 
time before a really good movie, a really 
honest and inclusive movie, can be 
And the difficul- 
ties there go much deeper than any 


made on the subject. 


specialized taboos of Hollywood. The 
Quiet One, incidentally, the shoestring- 
produced documentary of a Negro 
child, seemed, in spite of production 
to the real 


deficiencies, much closer 


thing than the fancier feature films. 


THERE ARE many more entries on the 
credit side of the ledger and although 
few of them are extravagantly mem- 
orable, all gave bright and interesting 
moments to the year’s movie going. 
There was, early in the year, the de- 
lightful Every Girl Should be Married, 
a heritage bequeathed by Dore Schary 
RKO. It had 


about as much substance as cotton 


to his old dfma mater, 


candy at an amusement park and was 
even more fun. The naive man hunter 
must be one of the oldest characters in 
Betsy Drake 


as contemporary as any- 


romantic comedy, but 
made her 
with assistance 
from Cary Grant and Eddie Albert. 

Also in the light vein was Vr. Belve- 
which Clifton 
Webb once again proved not only 


body's favorite date, 


dere Goes to College, in 


omniscience but omnipotence. It didn’t 
have quite the fresh sparkle of Mr. 
Belvedere’s first adventure, but it 
proved that a sequel could be some- 
thing more than a warmed-over second 
helping. [ may be unjust in my reaction, 
but Shirley Temple as a matron still 
unnerves me. 
Letter to Three 


adult intelligent light comedy 


Wives brought an 
to the 
and also let 


screen, Paul Douglas get 


his teeth firmly into a meaty movie 
role. To the surprise of nobody who had 
) eslerday, 


away with it handily. 


seen him in Born he ran 


Linda Darnell, 











who normally had been used simply for 
decorative purposes, turned out to bea 
good actress and an excellent foil for 
Douglas. , 

Twofirst-rate prize-fight films proved 
that John Garfield had been good but 
by no means definitive in the earlier 
Body and Soul. Both contenders 
were lightweights in the budget de- 
partment, but nowhere else. In Cham- 
pion, Screen Plays took Ring Lardner’s 
tough, stripped, ugly short story and 
made ‘it into a fine movie with the 
minimum of extra embroidery. Some 
of the original brutality and ugliness 
was softened, but the heel of a Champ 
still came through, and Kirk Douglas 
got himself a permanent place in the 
Hollywood heavens by his performance 
in the title role. In The Set-Up, RKO 
examined the seamier side of the fight 
racket with Robert Ryan, always a 
capable performer, under its micro- 
scope. Not so widely praised or pub- 
licized as Champion, it seemed to me 
équally good and equally honest. 
Audrey Totter, who hasn't had much 
luck in her roles of late, turned in a 
good performance in this one. 

It was a good year for performances 
by kids too. Dean Stockwell, who had 
the bad luck to be The Boy With Green 
Hair, had better luck in Down to the 
Sea in Ships, a third remake, with 
Richard Widmark flying in the face of 
his own short but well settled tradition 
of sly evil by playing a sympathetic 
character. Down to the Sea wasn't really 
any great shakes as a show, but if 
Lionel Barrymore's snuffling and snarl- 
ing didn’t get you down, it was a good 
boys’ movie—for boys before they're 
interested in girls, | hasten to add. 

Bobby Driscoll, another good kid 
star, also had one good score and one 
bad. It wasn't his fault he was in the 
meandering and saccharine So Dear 
lo My Heart and he more than made 
up for it in The Window, a well-paced, 
convincing movie of a child whose too 
complete knowledge of a murder puts 
his life in jeopardy 

Bobby Henrey in the British import 
The Fallen Idol, with Ralph Richard- 


SYMPATHY for The Set-Up and smiles for The Kite (from Quartet). 


son, is another kid mixed up in the 
bloody affairs of his elders. Taken from 
a Graham Greene story, The Fallen 
Idol is considerably more sophisticated 
and emotionally complicated than The 
Window. The Henrey boy does a su- 
perb and sensitive job as a child torn 
between affection for and suspicion of 
his friend and hero, the butler, Ralph 
Richardson. Carol Reed probably de- 
serves extra praises for his competent 


and understanding direction. 


ON THE WHOLE, the foreign crop was 
not quite so exciting as in 1948. Quartet, 
from England, four short stories by 
Somerset Maugham, was refreshing 
and hopeful. It has been a movie tra- 
dition that you can’t bundle up a group 
of short stories without a connecting 
thread and sell them as one movie. 
Quartet did this with reasonable success 
in the larger towns and may help break 
down Hollywood's inhibition. The stor- 
ies themselves were generally well 
done, though British understatement 
at Limes seemed almost to have reached 
a state of self-caricature. 

The Red Shoes was possibly the best 
all-around English importation, on a 
number of counts. In Philadelphia 
alone, it ran for 10 months at a single 
theater, which argues some degree 
of public acceptance. I would guess 
that the acceptance came about first 
because the lead chosen, Moira 
Shearer, meant nothing to the movie 
audience except as a ballet dancer. She 
was not a ballet dancer who had been 
carefully nurtured as an actress, al- 
though her acting was credible; she was 
not an actress who had been coached 
intensively in dancing. She was pretty 
much just what she was supposed to be 
on the screen, and did very well. 

For the rest, the makers let the plot 
be mildly irrational, which is possibly 
the way people like to think of ballet 
life, and saw to it that nothing inter- 
fered with plenty of dancing. The 
Degas touches of backstage rehearsals 
and training also gave a special charm 

And, when ballet was danced, it was 


perfectly clear it was being danced to 
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A RUN made Darnell a hit with Douglas in Letter to Three Wives. 


the full fantasy possible only to a 
movie, never to the ballet stage. Miss 
Shearer could pirouette down endless 
distances, lighting could change and 
scenes could shift all within the space 
of the briefest measure. There was a 
recognition that ballet at its best is 
an ethereal and gossamer affair, and 
the movie not merely let it stay that 
way, it helped it to be even more airy. 
Not in the epor hal class of Red Shoes, 
but nonetheless a good, warming, sen- 
timental helping of entertainment from 
Britain was The Hasty Heart. This 
Broadway SUCCESS of a few years back 
retained on celluloid the generously 
tear-jerking quality which made it a 
stage hit. [tis an open question whether 
the importation—or is it exportation? 
of Patricia Neale and Ronald Reagan 
to star in this was a complete success, 
but they did an adequate job. It served 
to moisten susceptible handkerchiefs, 
and more importantly it’ introduced 
Richard Todd asa star to American au- 
diences. His performance as the doomed 
Scots veteran should kindle a demand 


for more from most feminine fans. 


Tue FRENCH gave us two unusually 
good contributions, Symphonie Pastorale 
and Devil in the Flesh. Symphonie, 
from a Gide story, told compassion- 
ately, at times almost bleakly, of a min- 
ister’s love for a blind waif he found in 
the snow; of how his affection became, 
quite unknown to him, something con- 
siderably more carnal than an austere 
dominie would let himself feel for any 
other than his wife; and how that love 
destroyed both the minister and the 
girl. Its blending of sympathetic direc- 
tion, fine photography and evocative 
music made it much more impressive 
than the outline implies 

Devil in the Flesh, from the Ray- 
mond Radiguet novel, also took a 
simple theme, but one seldom handled, 
the love of an adolescent boy for a 
young woman whose husband is away 
al wal 


The slightest uncertainty in 
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the handling here would have made the 
whole film provocative of snickers, but 
it never even tempted them. For this, 
praise must go to everyone connected 
with it, but particularly to Gérard 
Philipe and Micheline Presle as the 
young lovers. 

By and large, my personal favorite 
for the year was The Heiress. 1 don't 
know how this will rate when the bal- 
lots are cast for the Academy Awards, 
but William Wyler’s direction, Ralph 
Richardson's superb work as the selfish 
father, Olivia de Havilland’s unglam- 
orized version of the spinster heroine, 
Montgomery Clift’s performance as the 
insincere suitor, and Aaron Copland’s 
music should all figure in the nomina- 
tions. The Heiress is a good movie. Its 
lack of conventional box-oflice elements 
and the horrid fact that boy doesn’t 
get girl, or more accurately in this 
case that girl doesn’t get boy, may 
militate against its being an out- 
standing financial success; but the ap- 
peal of Mr. Clift and of Miss de Havil- 


land should keep it from losing money. 


The second stanza of the Jolson 
Story, Jolson Sings Again, did not quite 
live up to the surprising appeal of the 
first Jolson movie, but it still showed 
that good entertainment and a great 
entertainer could make movie time pass 
pleasantly and profitably. A certain 
slight ickiness and drag in the action 
were more than made up for by the 
technical fun of letting the audience see 
how Jolson could be made to sing and 
Larry Parks to mime his gestures. If 
there is to be a third Jolson epic it would 
seem safe at last to let Jolson play him- 
self. It would be good entertainment 
and release Parks from the possibility 


of a drastic case of split personality. 


THERE HAVE BEEN many worse and 
many better years for the moviegoer, 
but, for a time when the industry was 
going throu sh one of its more impressive 
bouts of the jitters, it was not bad. For 
1950, about all that is predictable is 
that the Hollywood efforts will be vari- 
ous and intense. The big scare period 
of a year or so ago—a combination of 
political whimwhams, falling box of- 
fice, wholesale firings and unpredictable 
reorganizations—seems to have died 
down. The movie business is still wor- 
ried about keeping its public, but it 
has begun to worry in terms of try- 
ing to make better films. The break- 
ing of the Negro blockade mentioned 
earlier was a hopeful step. In the next 
few months M-G-M will be offering 
in Battleground the first Hollywood 
war picture that can stand comparison 
with the best Italian imports. And the 
same William Wyler who did The Heir- 
ess is working on what advance rumors 
claim to be an honest. version of Dreiser's 
Sister Carrie. On the same lot, George 
Stevens is putting Dreiser’s An Ameri- 
can Tragedy into shape for screen fare 
under the title of A Place in the Sun. 

It may be that the postwar movie 


—AL HINE. 


slump is over. 





BETSY DRAKE agrees that Every Girl Should be Married—to Cary Grant. 
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FROM GARDENS OF CHINA 


Early Spring in a Palace Garden, part of a 16th Century painting. 


Book authors and publishers did a far, far better 
job on variety, quality and readability in 1949 than in 1948 


A year aco it was this column's sad 
duty to report: “The over-all quality 
of 1948 books was not notably high.” 
It is a pleasure to open this year’s casual 
survey with the enthusiastic statement 
that 1949 has been just as good as 1948 
was bad. It probably would be impos- 
sible to find social, economic or political 
reasons why, in the book world, 1949 
marked such an improvement over the 
preceding year. The tensions that pre- 
sumably handicapped writers in 1948 
have not lessened. Postwar life still 
makes for jumpy nerves, which gener- 
ally make for inferior writing. But the 
fact remains—1949 has been a su- 
perior year for the people who write 
and for the people who read books. 

The most valid explanation that 
comes to mind is that both writers and 
publishers decided to stop trying to 
compete with the daily newspapers. 
Last year I complained that “the dif- 
ference between books and journalism 
ought to be better understood.” This 
year (though I don’t claim credit for 


the change) it was better understood. 


attention. The result: far more books 
that one wanted to own and keep and 
plan to read again. Let “hooray” 
stand as the over-all comment on 1949. 

What follows is a list of some of the 
year's books that gave me exceptional 
pleasure. They do not necessarily rep- 
resent the “best” or even the “most 
important” books. They are simply 
my idea of unusually good ones. If 
more space were available, the list 
would be longer. It has been heartbreak- 
ing to hold it down. With a few irresist- 
ible exceptions, I have concentrated on 
books that did not make the best-seller 
lists, in the hope that some readers may 
take a chance on books prey iously over- 
looked and in the hope, too, that this 
check list may be of some service to 
enlightened persons who enjoy giving 
and receiving good books at Christmas 


Let us begin, as last year, with 


TRAVEL 


(California, properly enough, this 
being “49, produced the year's best 


travel books. Titles are. listed alpha- 





Plan it Today... 


Yes, it’s easy as thot to shut 
out icy sleet and cold, and get 
under way for an unforgettable 
sunshine vacation in Florida. 


For Florida is a miracle that can 
happen to you almost overnight 
--in not much more time than it 
takes to imagine yourself already 
there; basking in the warmth of 
a patm-tined beach... plunging 
into white-capped surf...lofting a 
tee shot down the middle of 
some velvet fairway...or pitting 


your fishing skill against the big 
one that didn't get away. 


Plan to take it all in -- the 
sights, the scents, the brilliant 
sunshine and healthful relaxation 
Florida has to offer. And bear in 
mind, thousands of moderate- 
income families return to Florida 
year in and year out. For they 
have discovered -- as you will -- 
it COStSs NO More to enjoy the 
sunniest vacation thrill of all... 
winter in Florida, 


Llortda 
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There were fewer novels that read  betically by author STATE OF FLORIDA, 


like editorials; there were fewer works of HIGH William 2101 COMMISSION BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 


$4.50 


JUNGLE by Beebe 
York, 


The Venezuelan Andes through 


nonfiction that resembled, at best, in- Please send at once new, Sree 48-page booklet 


flated feature stories. Both writers and in full color: Florida, the Sunshine State.” 


publishers seemed to concentrate on the eyes of a scientist who writes engag- Nome 
books in which the writing could been- ingly Srest end tte 


joyed for its own sake and in which the LONDON ECHOING by James Bone. I]- 


Muirhead Bone (E. P 
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Dutton & Co., New York, $5). At 77, 
a Londoner looks back over his life. 

THE ROYAL HIGHWAY by Edwin 
Corle (Bobbs- Merrill Co., Inc., Indi- 
anapolis, $4). A notable example— 
101, 
known as E] Camino Real—of Cali- 


concerning Highway the route 
fornia travel books. 

NIAGARA COUNTRY by Lloyd Graham 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3.50). Up- 
state New York, readably treated. 

FABULOUS BOULEVARD by Ralph 
Hancock (Funk and Wagnalls, New 
York, $3.50). Wilshire Boulevard gets 
a worthy biographer in another good 
California book. 

THE CONDOR AND THE Cow by Chris- 
topher Isherwood. Photographs by Bill 
Caskey (Random House, New York, 
$3.50). Howmay readers know that 
Mr. Isherwood writes admirably about 
South 

QUEEN NEW ORLEANS by Harnett T. 
Kane (William Morrow & Co., New 
York, $5). Proving that New Orleans 


America. 


color is ine¥fiaustible. 
THE TREASURE OF NAPLES by Giu- 
seppe Marotta. Illustrated by James 


FROM THE TREASURE OF NAPLES 





Alexander (E. P. Dutton & Co., $3). 
Recommended with wild enthusiasm, 
even to people who have no desire to 
see Naples. 

THE CoLUMBIA by Murray Morgan 
Co., Seattle, 


A fine study of the river. 


Superior Publishing 
$3.50) 

THE SET OF THE SAILS by Alan Vil- 
Sons, New 


Three decades of nautical 


(Charles Seribner’s 
York, $3.75 
life, spent mostly on sailing ships. 


Frank A. 
Photographs by Graham 


liers 


THE WIND IS FREE by 
Wightman 
Young (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $5). 
boat in the 


Adventures in a small 


Southern Atlantic. 


FICTION 


(So-called popular fiction was not re- 
markably good, but for the reader pre- 
pared to use both mind and imagina- 
tion 1949 was an exciting year. It was 
notable, too, for good work by younger 
writers, auguring well for 1956.) 

TO BE A PILGRIM by Joyce Cary 
Harper & Brothers, New York, $3). 


My nomination for the year’s most sat- 





isfying novel. Watch next year for this 
gifted Britisher’s The Horse’s Mouth. 
THE TRACK OF THE CAT by Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark (Random House, 
$3.50). A fine narrative of the Old 
West. [October, '49 Houipay.] 
NINETEEN SHORT STORIES by Graham 
Greene (The Viking Press, New York, 
$2.75). Excellent examples of the skill 
of one of the best of living Englishmen. 
LOVING by Henry Green (The Viking 
$3). 
neglected British novelist who is very 


Press, Reintroducing a_ badly 
likely an authentic genius. 

THE Shirley Jackson 
(Farrar, New York, $2.75). 


Short stories by an astonishing new 


LOTTERY by 
Straus, 


American talent. 

THE QUESTION OF GREGORY by Eliza- 
beth Janeway (Doubleday & Co., New 
York, $3). A thoughtful, well-wrought 
novel of Washington. 

THE SURE THING by Merle Miller 
(William Sloane Associates, New York, 
$3). Washington inspires an exception- 
ally vigorous and courageous novel. 

55 SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW 
YORKER (Simon & Schuster, New York, 
$4). Whatever think of New 
Yorker fiction, it can’t be ignored. 

outvia by Olivia (William Sloane As- 


you 


sociates, $2.75). A poignant study of 
adolescence and inverted love by a 
distinguished Englishwoman who has 
chosen to be anonymous. 

THE BODY by William Sansom (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, $2.75). 
{ tense study of marital jealousy from 
England. 

THE appLes by Eudora 
Welty (Harcourt, Brace & Co., $3). 


Related stories of a Mississippi town 


GOLDEN 


by a remarkable stylist. 
SCOTT-KING'S MODERN 
Evelyn Waugh (Little, Brown & Co., 


Boston, $2). Badly underrated, in my 


EUROPE by 


opinion, by most reviewers. 


WHODUNITS 


(In this field it the old 


ters, not the newcomers, who did them- 


Was mas- 


selves proud.) 


(Continued on Page 22) 


FROM IN OUR IMAGE: CHARACTER 
STUDIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
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Jephthah weeps for his daughter. 
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FOR 100 YEARS 
Americas Finest ‘Champagne 
COOK'S 
Impeuil 





The Champagne Love Toast 


No champagne in the world 
is made with more patience 
and skill than is Cook's 
Imperial. As many as 220 
hand operations, over a 
»eriod of years, are per- 
teal on each bottle. It is 
this painstaking care that 
makes Cook's champagne 
so wonderfully delicious, 


OAmeucais Cldest Champagne Maker 


THE AMERICAN WINE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Send 10¢ in stamps or coin for Cook's famous party and wedding booklet, Bubbling Over With 
Ideas, Address Hostess Dept., American Wine Company, 321-D 5S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal 








STPETERSBURG 


because its such a 
Gelightful city for 
the whole family 






















lhe Sunshine City is a family city, It is the outstanding re- 
sort center of the Gulf Coast... yet it ie a clean, orderly 
community, too, It is known for its many churches, good 
schools, beautiful parks and homes . . . but it is also known 
for ita amazing variety of fun in the sun. There is something 
interesting for everyone of every age to do and enjoy in 
St. Petersburg. Almost all sports, except those which depend 
upon snow and ice, are available here . . . and the entertain- 
ment is equally varied. 


More than 250,000 visitors come to the Sunshine City each 
year, and many come back to make their homes here. This is 
one of the reasons why St. Petersburg is Florida's fastest 
growing city. 


You, too, will like St. Petersburg. Plan to come for a wonder- 
ful vacation. For illustrated booklets write today to G. K. 
Davenport, Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
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(Continued from Page 20) 

BELOW suSPICION by John Dickson 
Carr (Harper & Brothers, $2.50). And 
way above average. 

THE LITTLE sister by Raymond 
Chandler (Houghton. Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, $2.50). Admirable despite the 
muddy plot. 

BEST DETECTIVE STORIES OF THE 
yeEAR—1949. Edited by David C. 
Cooke (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50). 
For lovers of the short and strong. 

INLAND PASSAGE by George Coxe 
(Alfred A. Knopf, New York, $2.50). 
His twenty-fifth mystery and I hope 
by no means his last. 

THE CASE OF THE DUBIOUS BRIDE- 
Groom by Erle Stanley Gardner (Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., $2.50). Or—how 
good can you get? 

BLUE HARPSICHORD by David Keith 
(Dodd, Mead, New York, $2.50). 
The year’s funniest mystery. See Steeg- 
muller, under Brocrapuy. 


(Maybe writers and cartoonists just 
got tired of worrying. Anyhow, they 
got to work and made 1949 a memora- 
bly risible year. The wealth of humor 
was possibly the most heartening de- 
velopment of the year.) 

PETER ARNO’S SIZZLING PLATTER 
(Simon & Schuster, $2.95). Cartoons, 
113 of them, by the admirable Mr. A. 

WHITE COLLAR z00 by Clare Barnes, 
Jr. (Doubleday & Co., $1). To me, the 
year's most original book. There’s to be 
another Barnes next year. 

CHIPS OFF THE OLD BENCHLEY by 
Robert Benchley (Harper & Brothers, 
$3). Hitherto unpublished pieces, in- 
cluding lots of better Benchley. Gluyas 
Williams illustrations, of course. 

AND ON THE EIGHTH DAY by Abner 
Dean (Simon & Schuster, $2.95). In his 
latest masterpiece Mr. Dean takes 
deadly aim at assorted follies. 

CHRESTOMATHY by H. L. Mencken 
(Knopf, $5). Acid and elegant. 

versus by Ogden Nash (Little, 
Brown & Co., $2.50). Mr. Nash shows 
why his imitators had better give up. 

LISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD by 
S. J. Perelman. Illustrations by Hirsch- 
feld (Simon & Schuster, $2.95). Hou- 


pay readers require no introduction to 





the P-H team. This work, though, 
first appeared in The New Yorker. 

THE ART OF LIVING by Saul Steinberg 
(Harper & Brothers, $3.50). Drawings 
by the wittiest cartoonist of them all. 

FATHER OF THE BRIDE by Edward 
Streeter. Illustrations by Gluyas Wil- 
liams (Simon & Schuster, $2.50). The 
gentlest humor of the year, and some of 
the most endearing. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


(This brief list may indicate the 
range of subject matter.) 

MY CAMERA IN YOSEMITE VALLEY by 
Ansel Adams (Houghton Mifflin, $10). 
Indispensable to the photo fancier. 

FROM CAVE PAINTING TO COMIC STRIP 
Chanticleer 
Press, New York, $5). A much-illus- 


trated history of man’s dogged attempts 


by Lancelot Hogben 
b ~ 


to communicate through pictures. 

WOMEN ARE HERE TO sTAY by Agnes 
Rogers (Harper & Brothers, $5). The 
layouts are messy, but the text and 
pictures amusingly trace female prog- 
ress over the past 50 years. 

IN OUR IMAGE: CHARACTER STUDIES 
FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT by Houston 
Harte. Portraits by Guy Rowe (Oxford 
University Press, New York, $10.) A 
beautiful example of bookmaking with 
32 rich color plates. 

GARDENS OF CHINA by Osvald Sirén 
(Ronald Press, New York, $30). A 
striking production that any gardener 


of your acquaintance should cherish. 


HISTORY 


(This year history was mainly for 
the specialist. These volumes were 
among the most readable.) 

U. 8. WEST: THE SAGA OF WELLS 
raRGO by Lucius Beebe and Charles 
Clegg (E. P. Dutton & Co., $7.50). The 
story of Wells Fargo, banker and mes- 
senger boy to the Old West. 

U. 8. A.t MEASURE OF A NATION by 
Thomas R. Carksadon and Rudolf 
Modley (Macmillan Co., New York, 
$1). A successful attempt to trace, 
mainly in simple charts, the economic 
growth of the nation. 

BAD COMPANY by Joseph Henry 
Jackson (Harcourt, Brace, $4.75). All 


about the bad men of California's Gold 


Rush days. Good and lively. 
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FROM THE ART OF LIVING 











FROM WOMEN ARE HERE TO STAY 


Charles Dana Gibson drawing predicted the day of the woman juror. 


THE DEVIL IN MASSACHUSETTS by 
Marion C, Starkey (Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., $3.50). About the Salem witch 
trials. Dramatic and reliable. 

MALARIA: THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
KILLER by Leon J. Warshaw (Rine- 
hart, $3.75). A physician traces the 
history of one of the most international 
of diseases in a sound, readable work of 
popular medicine. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS 


(War books continue to dominate 
this category, but there was more 
variety and merit than in 1948.) 

GLOBAL mission by H. H. Arnold 
(Harper & Brothers, $6). One of the 
most important and most engaging war 
books thus far written. If you don’t 
agree with everything the general says, 
you will warm to the way he says it. 

SKETCH FOR A SELF-PORTRAIT by 
Bernard Berenson (Pantheon Books, 
New York, $3). A truly civilized man, 
and a great art connoisseur, outlines 
his philosophy of life. 

THEIR FINEST HOUR by Winston 
Churchill (Houghton Mifflin, $6). In- 


COME ONE, COME ALL by Don Free- 
man. [Illustrations by the author (Rine- 
hart & Co., New York, $3.50). A 
lovable cartoonist tells of his boyhood 
in California and young manhood in 
New York. One of the most heart- 
warming books of the year. 

THE EAGLE IN THE EGG by Oliver La 
Farge (Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.50). 
An insider's account of the rise of the 
Air Transport Command by a novelist 
turned military chronicler. 

4 sont OF 4 8aGa by Bill Mauldin 
(Sloane, $3.50). Another cartoonist 
and likable human being recounts his 
boyhood. With pictures, natch, 

MAUPASSANT: A LION IN THE PATH by 
Francis Steegmuller (Random House, 
$5). A critical biography of the very 
first rank. It reads like a novel, first 
class, and no wonder, since Mr. Steeg- 
muller is a novelist. (He is the David 
Keith of Blue Harpsichord.) This work 
should go far to restore Maupassant’s 
badly battered reputation as a writer. 

ROOSEVELT AND THE RUSSIANS by 
Edward Stettinius (Doubleday, $4). 
The Yalta Conference being the most 
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dispensable, but one wishes Mr. controversial episode in recent history; : 
Churchill would do more pruning. this account by the late ex-Secretary : 
STALIN by Isaac Deutscher (Oxford, of State is a must. A 


$5). Political rather than personal, but 
the most interesting biography of 
Stalin yet to appear. 

NO BANNERS, NO BUGLES by Edward 
Elisberg (Dodd, Mead & Co., $4). War 
again, this time in the Mediterranean, 
but from the vantage of a man who 


raised ships rather than sank them. 


w. c. FIELDS by Robert Lewis Taylor 
(Doubleday, $3.50). An urbane, high- 
spirited biography of a great clown and 
an. odd sort of human being. 

F. D. R.—MY Boss by Grace Tully 
(Seribner’s, $3.50). A secretary's view 
of her boss—highly opinionated but 
—HILARY H. LYONS. 


very disarming. 





Book Columnist’s 1949 Favorites 








PHOTOGRAPHED ABOARD 6 8 GATURNIA 


destination: 


| 
When we asked Hilary H. Lyons to choose half a dozen outstanding | 
books from the many hundreds he has read this year, he balked a bit 
“ What is really meant by ‘outstanding’?” he asked. “ Outstanding becausx 
why? And is a novel more ‘outstanding’ than a biography?” He didn't | 
like the word “best” either, because “I'd feel compelled to go into reasons 
why, and that would bore everybody, particularly me."’ So we settled for 
“favorite,” which Mr. Lyons liked because, he said, “it implies sheer 
caprice on my part.” 


The Treasure Of Naples by Giu- 
seppe Marotta 

To Be A Pilgrim by Joyce Cary 

The Art Of Living by Saul Stein- Maupassant: A Lion In The 
hers Path by Francis Steegmuller 


olidays! 


For the time of your life— thes plaids in your life! 
Muted, beautiful. Ever dutiful. Made of born-to-travel 
ertihied 


washable ard colorfast. Plenty of room for action: 


wrinkle-resistamt Aristomoor rayon 


Loving by Henry Green 
Sketch For A Self-Portrait by 
Bernard Berenson 


pleated back. Two-way look: convertible collar, 
Land and sea colors. Sizes 40 to 40 3.98 


At good stores everywhere 





SUSQUEHANNA, 1350 BROADWAY, N. Y. 18 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and tana PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON’S GIN 


100‘ NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 
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HOLIDAY BY-LINES 


Los Angeles scares Photographer Kleinberg; photographers scare Author Basso 


Ernest KLEmnBERG, who photographed 
Los Angeles for this issue, has been a 
resident there for seven years, but the 
BIGNESS of the town still scares him. 
“I traveled over 3500 miles on this 
story—3200 of them within the city 
limits,” he says. ‘When you suddenly 
realize the place is that big, you’ne sure 
you must have overlooked something 
important or wasted time on something 





trivial. I told this to Charles Bennett, 
Director of the Los Angeles Planning 
Commission, and he consoled me: 
***Don’t worry,” he said. ‘Every- 
body is going to get mad at you 
anyway. The ones that are in the 
story because they are in it and 
the ones that ain’t because they 
ain’t. Everybody gets mad at me... 
everybody gets mad at everybody. 
But tomorrow it’s forgotten.’”’ 
Mr. Kleinberg was born in Breslau, 
but grew up in Vienna, where he at- 
tended medical school at Vienna Uni- 
versity. ‘ Depression, the Nazis and a 
few minor incidents turned me to the 
newspaper and magazine game,” he 
says. The first “ minor incident” was a 
Nazi-Jewish riot outside the Univer- 
sity. “I just happened to have a camera 
handy when it started. | got awfully 
beaten up—but I was the only oné who 
got any pictures.” After that, Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss made him his official 
photographer. “ I'm not proud of that,” 
says Mr. Kleinberg. “We didn't see 
eye to eye on politics. I think the rea- 
son he liked me was that I was one of 





the few people almost as short as he.” 
Mr. Kleinberg came to the U.S. in 
1938 “after a short stretch in Nazi 


jails,” worked on newspapers in New 
York, Philadelphia and Los Angeles, 
and served in the U.S. Army. 





HAMILTON BASSO (right), one of Hotmpay's most reticent and camera-shy 
authors, insists: “My ambition is to go down in history as the last un- 
recorded man.” We trapped him into his first photo in years while he was 
checking copy on Los Angeles (Page 26) with Associate Editor John Alex- 
ander.. Mr. Basso, who is alternate book critic of The New Yorker, had 
fellow critics raving recently over his own latest novel, The Greenroom. 
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Vacationer Lyons takes on a few hundred pounds—of books 





Hirarny H. Lyons, who celebrates his 
third anniversary as Houimpay's book 
columnist next month, was The Com- 
pleat Critic even on his recent vacation 
in Haiti. “I was readying my January 
column of outstanding 1949 books 
(Page 19) and it seemed as though ev- 
ery publisher was winding up the year 
with a few dozen ‘best’ books. I went 
hundreds of pounds over my allowed 
baggage weight on the plane, and then, 
what with the beautiful Haitian scenery 
and the good life’there, | had a time 
keeping my eyes glued to the printed 


pages. I'm certainly going back to the 


West Indies again—anybody who lives 
in the Eastern United States needs the 
particular kind of fantastic lift they 
give you—but I’m going sans books.” 

Mr. Lyons, who has a Harvard ac- 
cent (he was a Nieman Fellow there in 
1938) superimposed on an Alabama 
drawl (he was born in Mobile), has 
been a working journalist since 1931. 
He did stints on the Mobile Press Reg- 
ister, The New Republic and The New 
York Times, where he was recently act- 
ing book editor of the Sunday edition. 
“Even the Army wouldn't let me get 
away from a typewriter—Stars and 
Stripes (Mediterranean edition) and 


Yank,” he pretends to complain 


Unable to be happy for long without 
reading, talking or reviewing books, 
Mr; Lyons reports that his current en- 
thusiasms among living writegs are 
Marcel Aymé, whuse Transient Hour he 
reviewed in April Hotspay, and Angus 
Wilson, whose collection of short sto- 
ries, The Wrong Set, came out in Eng- 
land a few months ago. 

"My favorite book column in 
Houpay was the one on French 
writing [April], but I liked doing 
all of them because our formula 
lets me wander off in any direc- 
tion.”’ His favorite dislikes are “ pseu- 
do-French restaurants, parties of ary 
kind and Intellectuals.” 





HARDY PERENNIAL: Joseph Wechsberg 
(Where the Fat Grow Slim, Page 79) had 
quite a prewar record of arrests by the 
Nazi Gestapo and Japanese “ thought 
police.” Now it seems he’s back in the 
groove (or the clink) again. “It gives 
me no satisfaction to report,” he faith- 
fully reports, “that I was twice ar- 
rested in Prague, where I used to live 


and had so many friends.” 


REPEATED SUCCESS: E. B. White's Here 
s New York, which first appeared in 
Houmay (April, 1949) and later in 
the Houmway Book of New York, is 


the January dual selection of the 
Book-of-the-Ma@ith Club. The book is 
published by Harper & Brothers, 


MODERN DESIGN: Lois and Joe Stein- 
metz's new studio in Sarasota, Fla 
(right), proves that the photographers 
of Homes in the Sun (Page 90) know 
whereof they shoot. It's notw vacation 
house like the ones in their coverage, 
but, says Mr. Steinmetz, “It sure helps 
make work a pleasure.” The interior 
is as up-to-date as the exterior, in- 
cludes air-conditioned darkrooms and 


temperature-controlled sinks. 
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SILHOUETTE of Los Angeles: Under the much-advertised sun and palm trees sprawls a typical residential neighborhood—a hillside cluster of neatly 


THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES, a sprawling com- 
munity in Southern California that spreads 
out over 452 square miles, or more than a third 
of the territory taken up by the whole state of 
Rhode Island, is the satirist’s delight, the in- 
tellectual’s despair, the zany’s paradise, the 


promoter’s dream, the quack’s happy hunting 
ground, and the land of heart’s desire for a vast 


Typically American and prodigiously proud, the West Coast or ogedesinnet 2 phone tigefinie <0 


whose accumulated presence has it running 
neck and neck with Philadelphia for the position 


colossus keeps on growing, offering something for almost everyone garage ena ngenfobnr 


It is also the most insulted city in the Union. 


Other places have been given short enough 


shrift —as in the case of New York's “a good 
by HAMILTON BASSO 


place to visit but no place to live,” and Charles- 
. 
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ascending frame or stucco homes and modern apartment houses. 


ton’s “too poor to paint and too proud to 


whitewash”’—but Los Angeles has had the 
book thrown at it. It has been called, among 
other things, “forty suburbs in search of a 
city,” a perennial convention,” “ acivic night 
mare in technicolor,” ‘a circus without a tent,” 
‘an old folks’ home on wheels,” “the capital of 
bad taste,” and "Coney Island on the Pacific 
Each of these pearls of opprobrium contains at 
least a tiny grain of truth. 

But more to the point, so far as the character 
and personality of Los Angeles is concerned, 
is that it is the largest Midwestern city in the 
United States. Approximately 80 per cent of 
its population has migrated to it from the 
Midwest, and it numbers among its inhabi 


tants more lowans than live in Des Moines, 
more Indianians than live in Terre Haute, and 
more Nebraskans than live in Lincoln. The 
importance of this immigration from the corn 
crib and bread-basket section of the country 
can hardly be overstressed. Just as the con 
tinuing waves of Kuropean newcomers to the 
United States made New York the melting pot 
of America, so has the steady stream of Mid 
western migration to the Los Angeles area 
made it the melting pot of Americans, It is 
consequently not too much to say that her 
in a community nearly as far removed from 
Europe and the influence of Europe as it is 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNEST KLEINBERG 
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ROUTE 66, highway from the East, drops from City Heights into central Los Angeles, 


possible for any piece of American geography to 
get, inhabited by a predominantly American 
born population descended from native-born 
stock, and completely lacking in any cultural 
ties or traditions except those carried across 
the prairies from the Midwest, there is being 
created the most 


American of all American 


cities, And there is a growing school of thought 
that it might very well be on its way to b 
comimg the greatest of all American cities 
Although certain aspects of this act of ere 
ation are hardly flattering to our national ego 
much in Los Angeles that at first glance seems 
bizarre and incredible begins to take on a cet 
tain perspective when examined in this light 


Consider, for example, its rather feverish in- 
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A TAXI RIDE from one end of Los 
Angeles to the other goes through 
many communities that are parts 


of the city, and a few that are not. 


clination toward revivalism. Like practically 
everything else in Los Angeles, this has gener- 
ally been attributed to its climate. The theory 
seems to be that under more than 300 days of 
sunshine every year anything is bound to 
flourish and grow. Actually, the Los Angeles 
brand of revivalism is nothing more than a 
transplanted offshoot of the same revivalism 
that has long becn one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Midwest. Perhaps the 
most important piece of cultural baggage 
taken to Los Angeles by its American colo- 
nizers was their religion. Even today the signs 









































Olive View 


The route (dotted line) is over 57 
miles long, the fare close to $15. 





CITY OF 
LOS ANGELES 
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and billboards of exhortation that dot the 
city —“ Jesus Saves,” “A Family That Prays 
Together Stays Together,” “Jesus, the Light 
of the World” —are identical with those that 
may be found throughout the settlers’ original 
homeland. The only difference is that the ones 
back home are rarely seen in neon lights. . 
Something undoubtedly happened to the 
old-time religion of Lorenzo Dow and Dwight 
Moody when it hit the Pacific Coast, and sun- 
shine and the Japanese Current may have 
played a part in the eventual flowering of the 
late Aimee Semple McPherson—she who once 
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expressed the opinion that Heaven probably 
resembled a cross between Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, and Washington, D. C. But regardless of 
any of this, the hoot-and-holler extravaganzas 
of Los Angeles are a direct reflection of one of 
the aspects of the larger American scene. 

Los Angeles was founded in 1781 by the 
Spanish on the site of an Indian village, and 
given the resonant name of El Pueblo de 
Nuestra Sefiora La Reina de Los Angeles de 
Porcidncula (The Town of Our Lady the Queen 
of the Angels of Porciancula). After that it 
more or less disappeared from history util the 
latter part of the 19th Century, although 
individual trappers are known to have found 
their way to Los Angeles as early as 1820. Ten 
years later, after Jedediah S. Smith and seven- 
teen trappers broke a trail from the Bear River 
Valley, in Northern Utah, to San Gabriel, on 
the Pacific Ocean—a feat of exploration that 
marked the real opening up of California— Los 
Angeles was a fairly regular port of call. 

Some of the mountain men who first visited 
it, like the hundreds of thousands of less ad- 
venturesome souls who followed after them, 
found it journey’s end. They gave up trapping 
and settled down. Richard Henry Dana, hav- 
ing returned from his two years before the 
mast and lingering for a time in California be 
fore going back home to Boston, saw several 
mountain men who had married native women 
and were living in lazy, sunlit comfort beyond 
the reach of blizzards and Blackfeet. During 
his California visit, Dana heard the story of how 
a band of mountain men took matters into 
their own hands when a Spaniard murdered 
an American resident of Los Angeles. The 
Spanish alcalde failed to do anything about 
the murder, so the mountain men took over the 
town, set up a court, rounded up a jury, tried 
and sentenced the offender, and then shot him. 
After that they notified the local authorities 
that there had better be no complaints. Thus the 
first thin waveof Americanscame to Los Angeles. 
And thus, with the exception of the handful 
who settled down under Spanish rule, they 
went. Los Angeles had a population of around 

1000 people at the time, including Indians. 


MIDWESTERN MIGRATION 


The discovery of gold centered the world’s 
attention on San Francisco; in less than a year 
it grew from a half-forgotten village into a bus- 
tling, cosmopolitan town with some 10,000 in- 
habitants. Los Angeles, however, off in the 
jack-rabbit land to the south, was forgotten in 
the rush. In 1850, when san Francisco was 
fully launched on its exciting career, the popu- 
lation of Los Angeles was only 1610. By 1860, 
due in large part to an influx of bad men and 
painted ladies who had proved too difficult for 
San Francisco to handle, it reached 4385. By 
1870 the census stood at 5728. And then, in 
the 1870's, the fun began. 

The Midwestern emigration to Los Angeles 
and its environs has sometimes been seen as a 
manifestation of what has come to be known 
as the frontier spirit. According to those who 


hold this view, Los (Continued on Page 30) 
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A CITY OF DISTANCES, Los Angeles is necessarily a city of cars—1,342,812 at last count—more than the number registered in Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas and Colorado combined. The traffic jam at Figueroa and Temple Street is a twice-daily headache during morning and evening rush hours. 
ACCIDENT RATE in Los Angeles is high. The fantastic growth of the city has outdistanced not only its police force but also its public-transportation 
system, which results in boulevards literally jammed with automobiles and in tragedies like the head-on collision (below), on Arroyo Seco Parkway. ‘ 
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LION-FRONTED Fremont Park home typifies pre- 


modern swank of the wealthy and dignified citizen. 





CECIL B. DE MILLE influence might be behind this odd 


“American Moorish” structure in Silver Lake region. 


BUNKER HILL was the rich uptown section of the city 


in the 1880's when these turreted mansions were new. 
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(Continued from Page 28) Angeles is the last 
frontier, and those who went there from other 
parts of the country the last frontiersmen. This 
is a pretty proposition, and one that combines 
both convenience and romance. The only trou- 
ble is that it doesn’t quite work out. 

There is nothing incorrect in seeing the 
Pacific Coast as the last American frontier, 
since, going from east to west, it happens to be 
where the continental land mass of the United 
States disappears under the ocean, and no 
harm is done by looking upon the first con- 
tingent of lowa and Nebraska farmers who 
moved their persons and possessions to Los 
Angeles as pioneers. The word means one who 
goes before, and go before they did. But though 
they might have had some relation to the 
earlier pioneers—those who in the face of in- 
credible toil and hardship gradually pushed the 
frontier back across the Alleghenies, across the 
Missouri, across the Great Plains, and finally 
across the Rockies—it is plainly a cousinship 
many degrees removed. Jedediah Smith and 
his fellow mountain men would have had a 
hard time recognizing them as kindred spirits. 


RETREAT FROM WINTER 


For these Midwestern emigrants to the Los 
Angeles area were not impelled westward by a 
spirit of adventure, nor were they driven by 
the spur of economic necessity that gave im- 
petus to every wagon train that crossed the 
continent. Quite the contrary. Relatively pros- 
perous, they came to California not so much to 
better themselves as to better their climate. 
The Blackfeet had been put down, but the bliz- 
zards remained —ferocious and untamable as 
ever. According to one of their historians, they 
were “a people of means who sought a place 
to live where they could be freefrom the insistent 
struggle with the elements.” What we have 
here, obviously, is no last flaring up of the fron- 
tier spirit. It is more correctly seen as perhaps 
the only instance in history of a mass migra- 
tion set in motion by a widespread desire to get 
away forever from colds, croup and chilblains. 

Nor was there any question in the minds of 
most of those who participated in the adven- 
ture that it was a rewarding enterprise; per- 
haps only those who have lived through the 
iron winters of the American steppes can fully 
appreciate the charms of Southern California. 
“Well, Pll tell you,” one man who moved to 
Los Angeles from Nebraska in 1889 said a 
short time ago. “It wasn’t easy to pick up and 
come out here—the farm to sell, the house to 
break up, and leaving a place where your peo- 
ple were among the first settlers—but it was 
worth it. Just the flowers and orange trees 
were worth it; just the greenery all around; just 
knowing that you could go to the outhouse if 
you wanted to and not come back with a case 
of pneumonia.” But there were times —as there 
still 
greenery were not enough. Old ties and asso- 


are times when the flowers and the 
ciations are not always easily cast aside, and 
"| thought I 


was glad to be rid of those long, terrible win- 


the memory of home remains. 
ters,”’ a gracious, white-haired lady recently 
confessed. “| told myself | never wanted to see 
a single snowflake again. Then one morning 
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last winter—that was the winter the news- 
papers all over the country had such a good 
time with the bad weather we were having— 
one morning | woke up and found the ground 
white with snow. Allthe winters I'd spent asagirl 
in Minnesota came back to me, and suddenly, 
just like a child, I broke down and cried.” 

The last lap of the transcontinental journey 
from east to west was the easiest. The men 
and women who first ventured into Kentucky 
and the regions beyond had to walk a large 
part of the way; the Argonauts who pulled up 
stakes and went to Los Angeles found it more 
convenient to ride the railroads. The Santa Fe 
was their Mayflower, and the Southern Pacific 
their Susan Constant. 

A spur line of the Southern Pacific, which 
had been organized in 1865 to provide rail 
communication between New Orleans and San 
Francisco, reached Los Angeles in 1876. That 
marked the beginning of the migration from 
the Midwest, which sent the population of Los 
Angeles up to 11,183 by 1880. It was not until 
the Santa Fe reached the city, in 1885, how- 
ever, that the floodgates were opened. The 
glories of Southern California had by then 
become part of American folklore, and it just 
so happened that there had been a succession of 
particularly severe winters in the Middle West. 
The two railroads made things easier for those 
who hankered after the genialities of a softer 
climate by getting involved in a rate war. 
Fares from hansas City to Los Angeles 
dropped from $100 to $95, then to $75, $45, 
$25 and eventually to $1. The same amount 
bought a one-way ticket from other Midwest- 
ern points, including Chicago. The clatter that 
followed was noisier than that accompanying 
the rush into the Cherokee Strip. Sixty new 
towns were started in the Les Angeles area in 
one year, 1887. Twenty-five were on the Santa 
Fe, eight were on the Southern Pacific and 
the rest were not on anything. ” Not even the 
map,” as one historian has said. 


Real estate in Los Angeles went soaring. It 
kept on soaring for two years. (/rample: lots 
in the section known as Boyle Heights rose 
from $150 each to $10,000 each. Further eram- 
ple: $35,000,000 worth of real estate changed 
hands during the three months of June, July 
and August, 1887.) Then, in the fall of 1887, 
came the inevitable bust. The sixty towns that 
had been laid out were left with 79,350 lots and 
2351 people. Assessment figures, having risen 
from $32,000,000 to $63,000,000, dropped to 
$20,000,000 —or $12,000,000 below what they 
had been before the boom started. The migra- 
tion from the Midwest was reversed and people 
began going back home at the rate of 100 a day. 


THE SEED OF A CITY 


But the face and complexion of Los Angeles 
had been changed forever. By the time the 
first boom had come and gone, a new city had 
been created. The first suburbs in what is now 
a city of suburbs had been built, every last 
drop of water in the anything but torrential 
Los Angeles River had been utilized to make 
grass grow where none had grown before, and 
by 1887, when the boom ended, the population 





had grown to over 35,000. In the, process, the 
few vestigial remains of the early Spanish oc- 
cupation were swept aside. The square dance 
supplanted the fandango, the sound of Wed- 
nesday-night prayer meetings drowned out 
the chanting of High Mass, and the sleepy 
doctrine of mafiana gave way to the galvanized 
philosophy of the go-getter. 

It might be well, before going on with the 
story of how Los Angeles grew into a, colossus 
among cities, to examine this psychology in 
some detail. For though Los Angeles is not 
the same place it was in 1890, or 1910, or even 
1930, its psychology is. The lines of its cul- 
tural tradition were then laid down. 

With the sweeping aside of the last residue 
of Spanish culture, a vacuum was created. 
The colonists of the Midwest had to start 
from scratch. Moreover, coming as they did 
from a section that itself had been virgin 
country only a hundred years before, where 
their forebears had also been compelled to 
start from scratch, they had no set of long- 
established cultural standards and values. 

They were, in effect, ready for anything—in 
housing, in politics, in religion, in clothing, in 
amusement, in fads, in cults, and in a general 
way of life. One thing that can be said, without 
any fear of contradiction, is that they got what 
they were ready for. And out of what they got 
which would seem to be about a hundred times 
more than they bargained for, plus Holly- 
wood, has come the Los Angeles of today: 
the perennial convention, the civic dream in 
Technicolor, and quite possibly, for the rea- 
sons already noted, the most American city 
of them all. 


If Los Angeles ever gets around to memorial- 
izing its founding fathers in marble or bronze, 
it will have to erect monuments to the Santa Fe 
railroad, a man named Frank Wiggins, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and an ele- 
phant made of walnuts. To them it owes its re- 
surgence after the collapse of the boom of 1887; 
with them it entered upon the phase of growth 
and progress that has continued ever since. 


LURING A POPULATION 


After the bust, when Los Angeles found it- 
self broke and on the way to becoming a ghost 
town, the executives of the Santa Fe, who 
hadn't built their railroad to Los Angeles for 
the sheer joy of railroading, got together in a 
series of meetings with local businessmen. The 
situation, as they sized it up, was plain enough. 
Beginning with the basic premise that to havea 
city you have to have people, they argued 
that if people were reluctant to come and help 
make a city, you had to sell them on the idea. 
The Los Angeles businessmen, agreeing with 
this piece of logic, and feeling that something 
had to be done, banded together and formed 
the now world-famous organization known as 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

Organized in 1888, it had as one of its first 
members a former Richmond, Indiana, hard- 
ware merchant named Frank Wiggins. As Mr. 
Wiggins liked to tell his story, he had been sent 
to Los Angeles at the age of thirty-seven to die. 
Instead of dying, he responded toa diet of 


a 


—— 


HOUSING PROBLEM is still acute in Los Angeles. This typical mass-housing development in Westchester 
section has helped to boom population in this part of city from 1100 in 1941 to its present 38,000, 


ALTHOUGH THE CITY is too young to have developed a traditional style of architecture, it has pioneered 


in field of contemporary design. A notable example is Bullock’s new department store in Pasadena, 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE of what might in time become Los Angeles’ own style is this functional glase-and- 


redwood house on Mt. Washington. The design is well suited to the sunny, out-of-doors California life. 




































































































































































































































































California orange juice and California wine, 
aided and abetted by bodily applications of 
California olive oil, and recovered sufficiently 
to marry his nurse, get healthy as a horse, 
and win a place in history as the most ener- 
getic civic booster who ever lived. 

Wiggins was appointed secretary of the new 
Chamber of Commerce and placed in charge of 
its exhibits. The exhibit closest to his heart was 
one that soon came to stand as a symbol of Los 
Angeles—an elephant made of walnuts. Ex- 
hibited at the Chicago World's Fair in 1893, it 
quickly became as famous as P. T. Barnum’s 
Jumbo.. Somewhat larger than Jumbo him- 
self, it was constructed of a wire skeleton cov- 
ered with 850 pounds of the biggest California 
walnuts that Wiggins could lay his hands on. 
Strapped to its back by a belt of California 
lemons, threaded on a kind of wire rope, was 
a howdah; in the howdah, instead of the 
more conventional maharajah or harem beauty, 
was a display of the endless bounty of the good 
California earth, including wheat, corn and 
barley. 

The elephant drew such crowds that Wig- 
gins built a second walnut pachyderm. It was 
shown at fairs all over the country. The orig- 
inal animal remained in Chicago, where the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, after the 
World’s Fair was over, maintained a perma- 
nent showroom. 


The Los Angeles drive for new settlers was 
not all walnut elephants, however. With Wig- 
gins in charge of its publicity, the Chamber of 
Commerce launched one of the most intensive 
advertising campaigns the country had seen. 
As part of its campaign, hundreds of thousands 
of pamphlets, booklets, circulars, and other 
pieces of “literature” were printed and dis- 
tributed. A few of their titles, which their 
prose content lived up to, were “ Land of the 
Beckoning Climate,” Rainbow's End,” “ Land 
of Promise,” and “The Wealth and Charm of 
Southern California.” Los Angeles’ three 
newspapers, led by the Times, put out special 
editions glorifying the section. A sales bro- 
chure was prepared especially for the Klondike, 
and 10,000 copies of it were scattered about 
those distant, inhospitable wastes. A special 
train called “California on Wheels” was got 
up and sent on a barnstorming tour of the 
South and Midwest. Loaded down with the 
agricultural wonders of the state, it carried 
a brass band, a crew of barkers and several 
tons of printed material. There were no movie 
stars because, as yet, there were no movies. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 


As a result of these and other efforts, most 
of which were the products of Frank Wiggins’ 


natural flair for showmanship, the tides of 
emigration began to flow in the direction of 


Los Angeles again. From 50,395 in 1890, its 
population rose to 102,479 in 1900, It has never 
stopped rising since. Having gone up to 319,- 


ideas 
PROBLEM SOLVED. Los Angeles’ life lines 
are its water lines—huge pipes bringing 
water from sources about 300 miles away. 





198 by 1910, it passed the 500,000 mark in 
1920, went over one million in 1925, reached 
1,500,000 in 1941, and stands every chance of 
exceeding 2,000,000 within the next twelve 
months. No other American city, with the ex- 
ception of Houston, Texas, can show a similar 
rate of growth. 

The credit for the progress of Los Angeles 
can't all be laid to Frank Wiggins, however. 
The industrial revolution, the striking of oil 
in 1892 in the front yard of a Los Angeles 
home, and a couple of world wars helped it 
along considerably. Then, too, there’s always 
that climate. One learned authority on weather, 
S. F. Markham, says Los Angeles has just 
about the most nearly ideal climate to be found 
anywhere. Markham’s definition of an ideal cli- 
mate, as given in his book, Climale and the 
Energy of Nations, is one that has a tempera- 
ture ranging between 60 and 76 degrees, a rela- 
tive humidity of 40 to 70 per cent at noon, and 
enough breeze and sunshine to make things 
comfortable all around. 

After pointing out that not a single country 
in the world enjoys these conditions for more 
than a few months at a time, Markham awards 
a blue ribbon to the Los Angeles area for being 
one of the two places where they prevail 
throughout the year. The other place is North 
Island, New Zealand. North Island is a nic 
spot, no doubt, but for most Americans, despit« 
their peripatetic nature, it’s a long way from 
home. Besides, you couldn't get there for a 
silver dollar back in the days when Los Angeles 
was starting up. 


SUNSHINE AND ORANGE JUICE 


Climate, for most Angelenos, is more than 
the usual preoccupation. It lies at the basis of 
a way of life. Unlike those who are compelled 
to live in more variable climates, the average 
citizen of Los Angeles takes his weather for 
particularly his 
on the assumption that he will be 
able to enjoy the outdoors nearly every day of 
the year. And enjoy it he does. “A sun tan 


granted. He arranges his life 
social life 


doesn’t represent a social distinction out here,” 
a transplanted New Englander observed re- 
cently. “ Everybody can get one for free.” But 
more is to be gained from the Los Angeles ver- 
sion of life in the great open spaces than a dark- 
ening of the pigmentation of the skin. Even 
those hard-bitten iconoclasts who find them- 
selves longing for a good, old-fashioned shady 
day are constrained to admit that the section 
has produced a healthy, handsome race of 
young people—especially young female peo- 
ple —that is perhaps the best testimonial to the 
value of sunshine and orange juice ever de- 
vised. Plus, of course, a flock of tennis players 
who have just about taken over the sport. 
Sticking close to his outdoor fireplace and 
sun porch during the brighter hours, the aver- 
age Los Angeleno is apt to stay close to home 
after dark. The city has its share of glittering 
night clubs, located on its famous “Strip,” bui 
since these are geared to the tourist and Holly 
wood trade, all most people know about them 
is what they read in the newspapers. This also 
applies to such notable eating establishments 
as Mike Romanoff's and 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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PROBLEM UNSOLVED: Weather and industrial smoke have combined to cause the city’s thick, much-hated new phenomenon—smog. 


CITY PLANNING commission considers methods of smog control, so far only partly successful, Such 


IRRITANT smog irritates citizens. A factory by- 
civic groups keep up a zealous search for ways to treat and cure their city’s many growing pains. 


product, it tries tempers and starts tears. 
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The booster's paradise, 


“OLD SPANISH TRADITIONS,” like the annual “Bene- 


diction of the Animals,” help keep the tourist happy. 
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PROMOTION PHOTO in the making. Here are the usual ingredients: pretty girl, orange grove, snowy mountains in the distance and that L. A. sunshine. 
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Los Angeles has thrived on various well-cultivated legends 


LOS ANGELES has more handsome, privately owned swimming pools than any other city in the 


world—a fact dutifully exploited in newsreels, advertisements and photos of girls in bathing suits. 
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STRATEGY BOARD of All Year Club plans an advertisement. Organization 


is currently trying to attract tourists who come to visit, not to stay. 


(Continued from Page 32) Dave Chasen’s. The 
astronomical tariff makes it fairly easy for the 
ordinary citizen to conclude that there is noth- 
ing better than a home-cooked dinner, fol- 
lowed by a session with the radio or a quiet 
evening of bridge. 

Notable as is Los Angeles’ climate, its dis- 
tances are even more notable. It is the nation’s 
largest city in area. Some of its citizens, how- 
ever, feel they could live just as happily with- 
out this distinction. A city more than one third 
the size of Rhode Island is bound to be hard to 
zet around in — especially for those who have to 
depend on buses and streetcars—and thou- 
sands of Los Angelenos have to ride for as long 
as an hour to get to work. Not in any comfort, 
“ither. The city’s transportation system can't 
‘ven begin to meet the demands placed on it, 
ind refugees from New York’s subway circuit 
have been known, during the rush hours, tosigh 
yut loud for the lulling serenity of the B. M.T. 
One of them, a former resident of Brooklyn who 
now toils in the celluloid vineyards of Culver 
‘Get- 
ting caught in downtown Los Angeles on a 


City, recently summed up the situation. ' 


bus or street car at five o'clock,” he said, “is 
just like getting caught in a fight between a 
cobra and a mongoose in a telephone booth. 
Except that you're likely to get trampled into 
the bargain.” 

Automobilists, particularly the non-native 
variety, find it equally troublesome to get 
around. The city has the usual set of streets, 
avenues, and boulevards, and though they all 
go somewhere, they seem to have been laid 
out more with an eye to whimsicality than 
anything else. In addition, the distance from 
one city-limit sign to another city limit is fifty 
miles by automobile in some instances, and 
baffled tourists, ending up on the beach in 
Santa Monica after hours spent hunting for an 
address in Westwood or Bel Air, may be par- 









doned for feeling that Los Angeles could do 
with more planning and less size. Every once 
in a while an especially exasperated visitor, 
willing to go to any length to make his point, 
digs up one of these city-limit signs and plants 
it hundreds of miles away. A few years back, 
one of them was found in Alaska. 


Los Angeles’ living space of 452 square 
miles—87 square miles more than New York, 
its nearest rival—is the biggest piece of im- 
proved real estate in the world. Its harbor is 
a good example of how it went out and got 
what it didn’t have to begin with. Although it 
is now one of the country’s largest ports, sec- 
ond only to New York in export tonnage, Los 
Angeles is thirty miles inland. Its avenue to 
the sea is the community of San Pedro, an 
equal number of miles away. 


MAGIC HARBOR 


San Pedro, lving south of Los Angeles on 
the coast, was originally a shallow inlet pro- 
tected from the open sea by a couple of rocky 
known as Island and 
Rattlesnake Island. Its thirty-five-yard-wide 
channel, six to ten feet deep and about two miles 


barriers Deadman’s 


long, was blocked by asand bar where the water 
was less than twenty inches deep at low tide. 
Richard Henry Dana, in his Two Years Before 
the Mast, summed it up as “desolate looking,” 
and a later visitor, in 1853, wrote that it con- 
sisted of some “broken down Mexican carts, 
a house, a large haystack, and a mule corral.”’ 

Only the eye of desperation would have 
picked out San Pedro as the place to build a 
harbor, but in 1888, after the collapse of the 
first land boom, the city fathers of Los An- 
geles were a group of rather desperate men. San 
Pedro, moreover, was all they had. The Fed- 
eral Government was petitioned to give the 
city something Nature had seen fit to with- 
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REESE TAYLOR, one of a long, long line of Los Angeles boosters, heads 


Union Oil Co. and serves in All Year Club and Chamber of Commerce. 





hold. Senators from all over the country were 
invited to Los Angeles with all expenses paid, 
and finally, in 1896, Congress voted the first of 
the many appropriations that have been used 
to transform San Pedro into the largest man- 
made harbor in the world, big and wide enough 
to accommodate the Pacific Fleet. More than 
$59,000,000 has been spent on it. 

Just as Los Angeles had to go out and get it- 
self a port, so it had to go out and get itself a 
water supply. Southern Californians are sup- 
posed to repeat the word " water” more often 
than Moslems say “Allah,”’ and with good rea- 
son. Instead of having a great river to Mepend 
upon for its water supply, like New Orleans, or 
a series of lakes, like various other American 
communities, Los Angeles had only some ar 
tesian wells and three sluggish, trickling 
streams—any one of which would bear out 
Mark Twain's complaint that when a man fell 
into a California river he was apt to come out 
all dusty. After diverting and exhausting the 
water in its rivers and wells, Los Angeles, un- 
der the direction of Frank Wiggins and the 
Chamber of Commerce, again decided to ere- 
ate what God hath not wrought. The entire 
flow of the Owens River, some 240 miles north, 
at the foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
was tapped, and eventually brought into town, 
The city’s water supply 
258,000 gallons a day. 


was increased by 


But no sooner had the Owens River been 
brought to town, in L913, than it became ap- 
parent that even more water would be needed 
in the near future if the city was to keep on 
growing. Thirteen nearby communities, all of 
which, like Los Angeles, might have been fairly 
described as having water on the brain, joined 
with it in 1928 to form what was called the 
Metropolitan Water District. Another river 
was looked for, the Colorado River was picked 
out, and work was started (Continued on Page 39) 
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FOREST LAWN CEMETERY, covering 300 art-studded acres of burial plots SOCIAL LIFE among the oldsters includes the time-honored picnic. Here 


in Glendale, treats death almost as lavishly as Los Angeles treats life. Mr. C. R. Rumbo and his wife sit down with fellow expatriates from Lowa. 


A youthful city at heart, Los Angeles respectfully makes room 


for the thousands of older folks who settie there to live out their days in sunny peace 





HAM AND EGGERS respond with zestful applause when the speaker comes out for generous old-age pensions. Such pressure groups 
thrive in the climate of Los Angeles, where white hair and a wrinkle or two seldom blunt the keen preoccupation with the future. 
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KNEE DEEP in the Pacific surf, Sharon Allan cringes prettily, 
but only for a moment. She will enjoy a hearty swim and 
then a lazy sunning, meanwhile adding to the blessed abun- 


dance of real-life pin-ups on the beaches that surround L. A. 


WEST SIDE TENNIS CLUB bears out Los Angeles’ fame as tennis capital of the world, 


Most racket stars gravitate to the courts of Southern California, and all play here. 
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WILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB rambles through an oil district. Its plushy fairways 


blanket numerous once-active wells, bottled up when the course was constructed. 


Young and agile Angelenos work off their excess 


exuberance by pitching headlong into sports activities 


















AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY, in which the city tops the nation, is No. | 


money-maker. These North American jets are ready for the Air Force. 


TOURIST BUSINESS is in a permanent boom state. Ubiquitous motels pick up 


large chunks of the half billion dollars which visitors spend annually in L.A. 


Fattened by a wartime boom which has never eased off, Los Angeles today is a young industrial giant 


MOTION PICTURE capital of the world is Los Angeles Celeste Holm 


and Ronald Colman try a love scene from Champagne for Caesar. 


SPORTSWEAR (including all sports apparel) is the city’s third ranking indus- 


try. Esther Williams models a suit she tested for designer Fred Cole, left. 























(Continued from Page 35) to bottle i. The 
final result was the Colorado River Aque- 
duct—400 miles and $220,000,000 worth of 
canals, dams, conduits, pumping stations, 


. siphons, reservoirs and pipe lines that now 
give Los Angeles enough water to support ten 
> “a a million people, 


Like a beggar come into a vast inheritance, 
Los Angeles sometimes appears to be making a 


reckless display of its liquid wealth. There is 
water, water everywhere, and only a relatively 
few drops are used for drink. It goes into 
sprinkler systems, into swimming pools, into 
artificial waterfalls, into the tanks of Holly- 
wood'’s movie studios, into landscaping, and 





. into the irrigation canals that make Los An- 

bs Y = 4 , geles County the nation’s first. ranking agricul- 

‘ RE | \ tural county in point of income. Neatly 300,- 

r a \ a 000 acres are under cultivation, and the grand 

ey, : total of farm products in 1948, including live- 

1 stock, was in the neighborhood of $280,000,- 

’ 000. The citrus-fruit industry naturally ac- 

- — x a counted for a substantial part of it. Los 


Ww Angeles County's place at the top of the agri- 
cultural list has been consistently maintained 


for nearly forty years, ever since 1910, 
PHENOMENON ON THE PACIFIC 


Los Angeles County is to Los Angeles what 


the “metropolitan area” is to New York, and 
" : Crreatet 


‘ # 2 






London to London, Stretching out 





over 1000 square miles (about half the size of 
Vermont), it takes in some forty incorporated 


RY has made money for Los Angeles since first wells were dug in the middle of the city towns, including Long Beach, Pasadena, Glen- 


in 1890's. Today, city ranks first nationally in the production of oil-well equipment and drill tools. dale, Santa Monica, Culver City, and Bur- 
bank. It runs seventy-five miles from north 

to south, and seventy miles from east to west. 

ith S ; ol dl b f f ki Rimmed by mountains to the north and west 
with a Seemin y endless number 0 ways or ma ing money the San Gabriel Mountains, the Santa Monica 
Mountains, and the Santa Susana Mountains), 

the southern part of the county lies on a wide, 

CITRUS FRUITS and sunshine are supercharged issues over which California and Florida earry on spacious plain sloping gently from the moun- 
a permanent feud. The citrus business, sixth largest in Los Angeles, brings in $131,000,000 a year. tains to the Pacific Ocean, where the coastline 
; of the county is nearly seventy-five miles long. 

= é i Los Angeles is the commercial center and 
q . principal trading post for most of the county, 

But where the city ends, and where the 

county begins, is hard for anyone to say. The 

area seems to be all of a piece, a sprawling col 

lection of suburbs stretched out one after the 

other, One gets the impression, indeed, that 

here is the very capital of Suburbia —all the 

Greenwiches, Brooklines, Englewoods, and 

Chestnut Hills of the country rolled into 

one. This impression is furthered by the fact 

that though Los Angeles has experimented 

with many different kinds of architecture, 


has settled on none. The so-called “ ranch- 


type” dwelling is constantly gaining in 


favor, as it is throughout the Southwest, but 
there is as much New England Colonial as in 
Concord, as much Beer-Baron Gothic as in St. 
Louis, and as much Old South Plantation as in 
Natchez. Plus, of course, the rows and rows of 
modest “ cottages” that lend a sameness to the 
suburban landscape from Portland to San 
Diego. As a consequence of this wholesale ar- 
chitectural borrowing, Los Angeles has lost in 
character what it has gained in variety. Should 
anyone familiar with the various sections of 
the United States be whisked there in his 
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NISEI still hold memorial services for their war 








dead, who fought bravely on European fronts. 
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LITTLE TOKYO was taken over by Negroes dur- 


ing war; now both groups share the district. 


JOBS are scarce for older Nisei, who kill time 


with Japanece chess in employment agency. 





P 
sleep, and set down in any of its residential 
districts, he would be hard put, upon awaken- 
ing, totell just what part of the country heis in. 

The number of automobiles whizzing by 
would soon put him to rights, however. Here, 
again, in its dependency upon the automobile, 
Los Angeles may be said to have taken an im- 
portant part of the American scene and 
brought it almost to the point of distortion—a 
country on wheels, with much of its way of life 
geared to the self-starter and the combus- 
tion engine, becomes a city on wheels, the 
whole of whose life would nearly cease were it 
not for the automobile. 


THE LOST ART OF WALKING 


Los Angeles has more automobiles per cap- 
ita than any other city in the world. In 1948, its 
automobile registration reached an all-time 
high of 1,342,812—approximately two auto- 
mobiles for every three people, and over 30,000 
more automobiles than were registered in the 
four combined states of Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, and Colorado. Its accident rate is 
correspondingly high. There are tim@awhen its 
two great boulevards, Wilshire and Sunset, 
might easily be mistaken for part of the In- 
dianapolis Speedway, and the crush at Los 
Feliz Boulevard and Riverside Drive on Sun- 
day afternoons has a way of making the tangle 
of theater time on Broadway seem orderly, 
well-mannered, and almost repressed. 

With so many automobiles to ride around in, 
the average Los Angeleno has just about Yost 
the habit of walking. Then, as if further to 
increase the danger of his losing the normal 
use of his lower limbs, a number of “ drive-in” 
services have been developed for his benefit. 
There are drive-in restaurants, drive-in laun- 
dries, drive-in shoe-repair shops, drive-in 
hamburger stands and drive-in cocktail bars. 
It is said in Los Angeles that if a man 
doesn't mind sleeping in his car, or has one 
with a built-in bed, he need never get out of it. 

Most of what is now Los Angeles—seven 
eighths of it, to be exact—-has grown up in the 
past thirty years. The few native-born male 
inhabitants of the place can easily remember 
the time when they could go rabbit hunting 
(and get rabbits, too) along the whole 17-mile 
length of what is now Wilshire Boulevard. 
After the land boom of the °80’s, Los Angeles 
wert through an oil boom in the "90's, Gij was 
discovered within the city limits in 1892. 
gave it a much-needed source of fuel, eliminat- 
ing the necessity of having to import coal from 
as far away as Utah and New Mexico, and 
launched it on the industrial development 
that, today, makes smog as much of a problem 
as it is in Pittsburgh. 

The earliest oil well was a 160-foot pit dug 
with pick and shovel by two prospectors, E. L. 
Doheny and C. A. Canfield, who became the 
first of a long line of local oil kings. The first 
oil queen was a music teacher named Emma 
Summers, She let other people do her digging, 
in her back yard. After hitting it rich she left 
off music teaching, and after a brief period of 
local fame was more or less forgotten. Canfield 
and Doheny left a greater impress on their 
city. Canfield built himself a mansion on Al- 


varado Street, had it decorated with a frieze 
of oil wells, went through the tragic experience 
of having his wife murdered by her coachman, 
and wore a tie pin designed in the form of a pick 
and shovel, crossed over a miner’s pan, for the 
rest of his days. Doheny helped develop the 
subdivision that bears his name, had two streets 
named after him, built himself a house no less 
sumptuous than Canfield’s, got involved in the 
Teapot Dome oil scandals of the 1920's, went 
into a period of relative seclusion, and now 
lies at rest under a Roman temple brought over 
from Italy and then put together, block by 
block, in Forest Lawn Cemetery. One of Los 
Angeles’ principal tourist attractions, Forest 
Lawn is perhaps best described as being a coun- 
try club for the dead. 


After its oil boom, which helped to more 
than double its population in ten years, Los 
Angeles settled down to a fairly regular period 
of growth. The emigration from the Midwest 
continued unabated, the long-continuing war 
with Florida over the climate issue was begun, 
the movies developed into a major industry, 
and, in 1910, a smoldering, intense ‘struggle 
between labor and management—the latter 
represented by the Los Angeles Times, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association —culminated 
in the ripping apart of the Times building and 
the death of twenty persons by a series of 
well-planted bombs. 

The immediate result of the bombing was 
the arrest, after a few months of sleuthing by 
detectives of the Burns Agency, of the two 
McNamara brothers, John J. and James B 
The former was secretary of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Tron 
Workers, which had been out on strike at the 
time of the bombing. Although thousands of 
people thought they were innocent and had been 
apprehended on trumped-up charges, they con- 
fessed to the bombing during their trial. James 
wrote a detailed confession, explaining just 
how he had concealed the bombs. As a con- 
sequence of James's confession, the antiunion 
forces emerged triumphant and the open shop 
became standard in Los Angeles. Publisher 
Harry Chandler, of the Times, who missed get- 
ting caught in the explosion only because he 
left the Times building a few minutes before 
the bombs went off, was asked a few years ago 
to explain the phenomenal growth of Los An- 
geles. ‘‘ That fight we made for the open shop,” 
he replied. “ It brought people here from all over 
the country for their industrial freedom. They 
came here on the same principle that the Pil- 
grim Fathers came to New England for reli- 
gious freedom.” 


THE WAR YEARS 


Be this as it may, two more recent explo- 
sions would seem to have been more instru- 
mental than the bombing of the Times in lift- 
ing Los Angeles to its present place as a 
metropolis— World War I and World War II. 
\ few statistics will suffice. Between April, 1917, 
when the United States entered World War I, 
and Pearl Harbor Day in 1941, when it got into 


World War II, more 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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RESIDENTS of Little Tokyo still are fond of their classic Oriental pleasures. LITTLE GIRLS, in addition to their studies at American echools, are 
Old dances and traditional music are performed on stage of Buddhist Temple. taught old dances by their parents. These youngsters are only five. 


Los Angeles has a unique local minority in her colorful Japanese-Americans. Bundled out of 


the state in 1941, the Nisei have returned with 2 new pride in their sons’ great war record. 


JUDO is popular with some of the young men of Little Tokyo. The expressions “BOYS’ DAY” is another tradition kept alive in Little Tokyo, when 
of the spectators (including contestants’ parents) always remain impassive. stores like the Rafu Book Shop do a good business in warrior-dolls, 
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COCOANUT GROVE. Dine-and-dancers crowd 


Continued from Page 4) than 800,000 building 


permits were issued in Los Angeles, and ap- 


proximately 3,000,000 real-estate transfers 


were recorded. Its population, in 1917, was 
less than 500,000; by the end of LO4AL it had 


jumped to 1,544,000, 


(s in the case of Houston, Texas, the boom 
that World War II brought to Los Angeles has 
slacked olf, 


the Chamber of Commerce, aftet 


never Because of the housing 
cTISsis, years 


found itself in the 
curious position of having to discourage those 


of drumming up trade, 
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who were thinking of going out there to live. 
This piece of advice went largely unheeded, 
however. There was an increase in population 
from 1,544,000 in L94L to 1,956,397 in 1949, 
and hundreds of new arrivals are still moving 
into the « ity every day. 

The housing shortage, though still acute, isn’t 
as bad as it used to be. Building permits to 
the total of $860,000,000 were granted in 1948 
a twenty-six per cent gain over 1947, and some 


72,000 housing units, or enough to provide 


shelter for 230,400 persons, were completed in 


HOLIDAY, JANUARY 





the floor, lured by Freddy Martin’s music and the chance of being jostled by a movie star. 
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Los Angeles County last year. This is nearly 
double the figure for New York. 

The industrial development of the city has 
also continued unabated. In the prewar year of 
1939, there were 5600 manufacturing firms in 
Los Angeles. A recent industrial survey dis- 
closes that over 8000 industrial enterprises are 
now operating in the area. During the war, 
$232,190,000 was poured into industrial in- 


vestments. Since the war, the same 


kind of in- 


vestments attracted $411,133,000 in new and 


expanded plants, amounting to an increase of 


con end) 








nearly 77 per cent. In one month alone 
(February, 1949), fourteen new factories and 
thirty-one expansion projects brought the 
Los Angeles area $9,265,000 worth of in- 
dustrial development. Among the products 
turned out are floor tile, aluminum goods, con- 
struction hardware, scissors, fertilizers, sirups, 
cigarette lighters, tools, window shades, trailers, 
hatboxes, shoe polish, gasoline, shoes, con- 
veyor equipment, electrical products, furni- 
ture, dyes, screen cloth, plastics, machinery, 
ceramics, shampoos and vitamins. 

All these statistics, taken together, add up 
to a rather astonishing piece of arithmetic. 
Los Angeles, during the past decade, has 
forged ahead of Pittsburgh and Boston, is run- 
ning neck-and-neck with Philadelphia, and is 
now in fourth or fifth place among the nation’s 
industrial centers. It is first in aircraft produc- 
tion, motion pictures, sportswear and the 
manufacture of oil-well equipment and tools; 
second to Detroit in automobile assembly ; sec- 
ond to Akron in the production of rubber tires 
and rubber goods; and among the top three 
in petroleum refining and the manufacture of 
food products. 

Nor does anyone appear to be particularly 
surprised. The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 


PARIS INN. Besides les girls, the $1000-weekly floor show spotlights les 


singing waiters, a chorus 15 strong, who do grand opera and Irish ballads, 


GARDEN ROOM. Nerves are soothed by soft lights and restrained music and, 


perhaps, during fashion shows, by a model moving daintily among the tables. 


i rT 


merce is still out to get every industrial dollar 
it can, and has lost none of its original initia- 
tive, but it has taken on a considerable degree 
of urbanity since it hitched its star to a walnut 
elephant. One can spend hours in the company 
of Chamber of Commerce officials without 
hearing a single impassioned sales taik; the 
general feeling seems to be that Los Angeles, 
on the basis of proved performance, can now 
be trusted to sell itself. Only Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron, a small, round, talkative man who is 
sometimes known as “ Fumbling Fletch” and 
“Bottleneck Bowron,” seems a little baffled 
by the new turn Los Angeles has taken. “The 
good Lord,” he has said, “just didn’t intend 
for this to be an industrial town.” 

If it were not for one industry, however, Los 
Angeles would hardly have captured the 
world’s imagination. More than anything else, 
it is the place where the movies are made 
a small, separate principality bounded on the 
north by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, on the south 
by RKO, on the east by Twentieth-Century- 
Fox, and on the west by Warners and Para- 
mount, [ts name is not even Los Angeles. It’s 
Hollywood, 

\lthough Houipay has already taken a good 
look at Hollywood (in January, 1949), some 
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further exploration may be in order, Theoreti- 
cally, on the proverbial premise that famili- 
arity breeds contempt, Los Angeles should be 
thoroughly immunized against the movies. 
The exact contrary, however, is true. Just as 
there is no more stage-struck place than 
Broadway, so there is no more movie-struck 
place than Los Angeles. The mores and man- 
ners of the cinema capital pervade every area 
of its daily life and thought. Nor is it only be- 
cause it is the mecca of every girl who dreams 
of someday being one of the spoiled, shadowy 
sweethearts of all the world; it is more that it 
bases its whole community behavior upon the 
example of the movies and the people who 
make the movies. In Hollywood itself, it is not 
surprising that no matter where a conversa- 
tion begins, from diapers to dialectics, it in- 
evitably ends in the front office of Darryl Zan- 
uck or Louis B. Mayer. For Hollywood is not 
so much a community as a renaissance pal- 
ace; it has its favorites and outcasts, its 
venomous rivalries and poisonous intrigues, 
its court fools; it is oniy natural, consequently, 
for it to be self-hypnotized and self-possessed. 
Yet in Los Angeles proper, among those who 
have never set foot inside a movie lot, the 


hy pnosis is only slightly (Continued on Page 46) 


7 
LA GOLONDRINA. A guest is greeted with perfumed confetti from an 


eggshell crunched over his head, while a Mexican serenade throbs on, 


LINDY’S TERRACE. Many men and some women put away man-sized 
portions of meat and spuds, the former charcoal broiled, the latter baked. 
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SMALL FRY in Los Angeles today are its first really native generation, as richly cosmopolitan as the rest of the city. So far, their home town is still 


Members of the youngest generation of the fastest-growing city in the country are healthy 


SCHOOLS in Los Angeles are enormously crowded. This elementary school in Van Nuys operates almost like a factory, as one shift of students is replaced 

















suffering from effects of its extraordinarily rapid growth, but they may live to see it match its potential as one of the greatest new cities of the world. 


reminders of Los Angeles’ greatest asset — a pleasant way of life in a pleasant climate 


by another when the noontime whistle blows. 


KENTWOOD SCHOOL, recently built for 800 students, already is badly crowded and rapidly expanding 
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THE RICH live sumptuously in L. A.—as they do everywhere. Terrace fronts on a $96,000 property. 


MOST ALL ANGELENOS enjoy the sunshine and the beaches as part of normal, everyday existence. 











less evident. There, 
too, no matter where a conversation starts, 
it is more than likely to end up in a discussion 
of somebady or other’s latest marriage, or did 
somebody or other really deserve to win the 
last Academy Award. 

The influence of Hollywood extends over 
the whole of American life—the movies being 
one of the very few common denominators of 


(Continued from Page 43) 


our national culture—but nowhere is it so pro- 
nounced as in Los Angeles. Nowhere else do 
food stores advertise their displays as “ pro- 
ductions”’; nowhere else do drugstores open 
their doors for the first time with all the razzle- 
dazzle of ‘remiére; and nowhere else 
does the routine gossip dispensed by Holly- 
wood columnists get headlined on the front 
page as “lews. 

Ev -n crim? in Los Angeles takes on some of 
the character of a production. A murderess is 
likely to be The Panther Lady or The Tiger 
Girl, and a slain woman The Black Dahlia or 
The Cherokee Rose. Cy nics in Los Angeles say 
that when anyone makes crime news in the 
city, he deserves this special kind of motion- 
picture billing; it is their contention that, be- 
cause of the competition, it takes a good crime 
to make Page One. 

“Suppose you look at it this way,” a 
former member of the local working press ex- 
plained a short time ago. “ Day before yester- 
day we had one hundred and twenty-one crimes 
in this town—sixty-eight thefts, twenty-eight 
burglaries, seven robberies, five assaults with 
deadly weapons, one attack on a woman, one 
morals offense, and eleven stolen automo- 
biles. Plus Micky Cohen, our local Al Capone. 
I'll admit it’s rather high for the course, but 
it gives you an idea of what a scramble there 
is for the headlines. Out here it’s the same 
in crime as in the movies—you've got to be 
out in front. Like that fellow who killed Mary 
James. He shoved her foot into a box that had 
a rattlesnake in it, gave her a slug of whisky, 
and then drowned her in the bathtub. That, 


my friend, made news!” 


WANT-AD HOSPITALITY 


The advertising sections, for a moderate 
price, are easier to break into. And here again 
we find Los Angeles taking a long-established 
American institution—the want-ad and®per- 
sonals columns—and giving it the Hollywood 
treatment. 

Do you happen to be lonely? If so, there 
hundreds of get-together clubs 
Life’s Estate, Ltd., which 


advertises a thirty-station switchboard and 


are literally 
lor you to join 


finds men from twenty-one to seventy much 
in demand; the Club Elite, under the per- 
sonal direction of Dr. B. Long, Human Re- 
lations Consultant; the Wilshire Club, which 
arranges socials every Thursday, where you 
can meet the lady or gentleman of your choice; 
and such others as the 400 Club, the Lucky 
Star Club, and the Get Acquainted Club. 
Surely you need not be lonely for long. 

And are you in need of spiritual consolation ? 
In that case, should the more than one hun- 
dred that 


each Saturday fail to meet your needs, you 


churches advertise their services 














need not be plunged into despair. Yogi Ahmed 
Ramah will be glad to “Hete and Apvise 
you affairs of life—domestic, love, 
So will La Vash. 


So will any number of others. 


on all 
separations, business, etc.” 
And if none 
of these ministers of grace is as helpful 


like 


and new ones crowd in upon you, too many 


as you would if old problems remain 
and varied to be taken care of in a single day, 
you can go to work upon them in your sleep. 
The Institute of Mentalphysics announces th 
Angeles who is 


Two Worlds.” Ac- 


cording to the Institute’s advertising, he has 


presence of a man in Los 


known as “The Voice of 


discovered a system of self-improvement that 
can presumably operate even under the influ- 
ence of Nembutal. 

can’t be kidded. Nor 


should it ever be judged, as so often hap- 


Los Angeles, howeve r, 


pens, by its lunatic fringe. To interpret it 


only in terms of its excesses is to forget the 
progress it has made. To dismiss it as a cul- 
tural cipher, and to join with H. L. Mencken 


in calling it Moronia,” is to forget that it has 
had only a little more than fifty years to de- 
velop a culture. 

San Francisco can rightfully claim to be 
the most cultured city on the West Coast, 
but San Francisco, compared with its sis- 
ter cities, is as old and hoary as Paris. Hav- 
ing no Los 


past, Angeles thinks only ‘in 


terms of the future—tomorrow, it holds, must 
inevitably be better than today. It rests its 
hope for betterment on a purely materialistic 
plane, but so does the rest of America; here 
again, in this most salient respect, it is the 


most American of all the cities we have. 


HAPPY ENDING? 


Materialistically, it has much to show, For- 
eigners are perhaps even more overwhelmed 
by its show of wealth than they are by the 
dazzlements of New York 


urbs, its fine new schools, its splendid shopping 


its handsome sub- 


centers, its excellent hotels, its parks and play- 
grounds. And surely, inits Huntington Library, 


it has one of the gems of the Western world, 
Having achieved so much in the past, it will 
doubtless achieve much in the Its 
energy is enormous, its optimism extreme, its 


future. 
ambition unlimited. And it may be said, as 
the more thoughtful of its citizens sometimes 
hold, that it is reaching out for a better way of 
life. What its final accomplishment will be, no 
one can even guess. It may continue to carica- 
ture many of our national traits, or, again, it 
may end up by creating something entirely 
new and different under the American sun, 
The latter is as likely as the former. 

One thing is certain—no matter how much 
it is laughed at, Los Angeles can’t be laughed 
off. Not any more than the U. 8, A. 
laughed off, 


its belief in newness and bigness, its addiction 


can be 
Add up its faults and virtues 
to fads, its hope for the future, its willingness 
to try anything once, its idealistic pragmatism, 
its cultural gropings and materialistic grain 
and what have you? What but our national 


character writ large? rHE END 


MIDDLE-INCOME people can live in modest luxury. The $13,000 house and patio shown here can be financed on a salary of $5000 a year. 
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TRAIL MARKERS — green maple leaf on yellow background — are sometimes taken as souvenirs. 


MAPLE LEAF TRAIL 


The cross-country course, covering some 80 miles through 


the Laurentians, offers an infinite variety of skiing 


by ROBERT M. COATES 


ON a goad many of the advertising leaflets 
and other publicity for skiing in the Cana- 
dian Laurentians, you can pick out a trail 
called the “ Maple Leaf’’—a long zigzagging 
streak on the maps. The Maple Leaf starts at 
Labelle, a small logging town about a hundred 
air-line miles north of Montreal, and one of the 
last settled outposts of civilization in that di- 
rection short of the North Pole. From there it 
winds its way southward, some ten miles over- 
land and mostly through wilderness, to pick up 
its first ski resort at Mont Tremblant. Then it 
angles over to Tom and Harry Wheeler's Gray 
Rocks Inn at Saint Jovite, onward through 
Saint Faustin to Ivry, to Sainte Agathe, and on 
again through all those other little French- 
Canadian towns with the lovely names and the 


~~ 
HILL 70, possibly the best-known hill in 
. the Laurentians. Skiers ascend from St. 
Sauveur by rope tow, then have a downhill 


mountain run to end of trail at Shawbridge. 


lovely snowy promise — Val David, Val Morin, 
Sainte Adéle, Saint Sauveur—to end, eighty 
trail miles from its start, at Shawbridge, more 
or less where the skiable part of the Lauren 
tians peters out. 

The maps of the Maple Leaf Trail present an 
enticing picture indeed, especially to real dev- 
otees of cross-country skiing (and there are 
some), as well as to those others who, like my- 
self, merely believe that some combination of 
downhill with touring skiing is needed if the 
sport is to continue healthy. 

Yow imagine long sweeps across wide, white 
fields, their snowy powder unmarked until 
your coming and the only sound the whisper of 
your skis as you pass; dips and rises through 
forest alleys; long climbs up and then long, 
swift, exultant coasts down around the shoulder 
of some rolling mountain—toward, perhaps, 
some small village, with its broad-eaved, 
quaintly painted French-Canadian houses 
nestling at the base. You'd have lunch at the 
inn there, possibly, and taste the rich, bacon- 


flavored pea (Continued on Page 51) 
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CLEARED PATHS, well marked and maintained, 


make traveled portions of the trail a pleasure. 


“ 


SKI PATTERNS etching snow of trail show uphill 


progress of skier after completing downhill run, 


IN SEASON ski pros like Roger Trottier, of Alpine 


Inn, are on hand to guide vacationing guests. 











SKIING PARTY leaves Ste. Agathe Station on a cross-country run. Most MAP CONSULTATION. An experienced hand who can read a map and follow 


groups favor overnight or week-end trips, a few of them take longer treks. markers doesn’t need a guide. This skier orients himself in hills near Val David. 


SUNDAY MASS at St. Sauveur is a trail tradition that is not confined to the POLICE CHIEF at St. Sauveur finds Sunday his busiest, most excitin 


g day. 
devout. The congregation arrives on skis, sleds or less glamorously afoot. He directs swollen traffic 






. furnishes information about snow conditions. 
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Pa? 
OPEN COUNTRY. Skiers don’t depend on markers 


when trail traffic is heavy, just follow tracks. 


TRAIL’S FATHER, Herman Johannsen, laid out 


route, still, at 75, helps with its maintenance. 


soup that the habi- 
tants favor, with a cup of thick black coffee 
afterward. Then on again, following the Trail, 
to spend the night at the next town, or the next, 

You'd need rucksacks, of course, to carry 
extra clothes and overnight things, a compass 
maybe and an emergency ski tip, in case one 
got broken. You'd have work, with all that 
climbing. But you'd see the country; and you'd 
get, besides, a kind of stretching of the legs and 
a mental relaxation that you rarely discover 
nowadays in the crowds and the tensions of 
packed-slope skiing. 


(Continued from Page 49) 


TRAIL BLAZER 


The facts, unfortunately, are not precisely 
as suggested, as my wife and I discovered a 
while ago when we went up. there, complete 
with rucksacks, to try it. We picked a bad 
time, admittedly. We went up a little too early 
to get the most reliable snow conditions, and 
while there we didn't have the finest of weather, 
either. Even under the very best of circum- 
stances, however, we could hardly have done 
much better. A good ski trail, to be practicable, 
must be kept constantly free of brush and 
wide enough for such maneuvering as is neces- 
sary. It should also be kept well marked, 
either by blazes or other signposting, so that 
the stranger can find his way along it. The 
Maple Leaf Trail was laid out only thirteen 
years ago, but the underbrush grows rapidly 
in Canada, and the truth is that for want of 
attention it has already been allowed to be- 
come, in many sections, almost a ghost trail. 
And though many other parts of it are still well 
maintained, these are hardly long enough for 
the kind of trip we had imagined. 

In the end, we didn’t use our precious ruck- 
sacks at all, and we explored a good part of the 
trail as much by jeep as on skis. Even then, if 
we hadn't had Herman Johannsen along with 
us, there were many places where we could 
hardly have followed it at all. Johannsen is the 
man who both laid out and cut the trail origi- 
nally. But if the Maple Leaf, as a whole, was a 
disappointment, our trip had its compensa- 
tions. Though one can't ski over all the trail, 
one can at least do many sizable sections 
of it, and there is also a network of other, 
shorter trails built around the Viuple Leaf 
which provides good cross-country skiing. 
And to spend a day or two with Johannsen 
himself is in many ways enough to make such 
a trip as ours was worth while. 

Johannsen, now just grazing seventy-five 
years of age, is on his way to becoming a legend 
in the Laurentians. A short, wiry, puckish- 
looking, genial man, who looks and acts at 
least twenty years younger than he is, he al- 
ready has a peak named after him —Johann- 
sen Peak, the highest point on the long, set 
rated ridge that forms the top of Mont Trem 
blant. In the more than thirty years since he 
first came to the region, Johannsen has done 
more perhaps than anyone else alive to pro- 
mote the cause of skiing there. Born in Norway 
in 1875, in the province of Telemark, he was 
skiing almost as soon as he could walk, but 
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when he came to this country in 1900, it was as 
a civil engineer, and, he thought he had left 
skiing behind him. Indirectly, however, his 
profession was to get him back into it again, for 
it led him into a job with a firm that sold chain 
hoists and other tackle to lumbermen. Johann- 
sen transferred from the office to a job in the 
field, and soon found himself making long 
treks deep into the North Woods to check up 
on equipment in the lumber camps there. 

It was this that first brought him into the 
Laurentians, which were then being inten- 
sively logged over. At that time, the country 
was so sparsely settled that his skis were a real 
help in making his way through the wilderness; 
in fact, on a good many of his trips he carried 
camping equipment, and sometimes had to 
sleep out a couple of nights on the way. 

He moved to Montreal in 1928, and then 
having more or less retired from business — to 
Shawbridge in 1936. Since then, except for 
looking after a small ski-wax and lacquer fac- 
tory which he runs in partnership with his son, 
he has devoted most of his time to skiing. He 
was one of the first men to detect the possi bili- 
ties of skiing on Mont Tremblant, now by far 
the biggest development in the region, and 
with a couple of hardy fellow enthusiasts, the 
first to cut a ski trail down the mountain 
the Kandahar, which, though widened and im- 
proved since then, is still classed as one of 
the toughest racing trails in the East. On 
of the earliest members of the venerable Mout- 
real Ski Club, he has done a lot of inspira- 
tional work in helping organize other, later 
ones, like the MeGill Outing Club and the 
Laurentian Lodge Club. 

His biggest job, though, and the one he is 
most likely to be remembered for, was the 
building of the Maple Leaf Trail. That was a 


job which, in terms of ordinary endeevor, par- 
takes almost of the devotional —an oblation, 
made up of many hundreds of hours of baek- 
breaking and painstaking labor, laid upou the 
altar of skiing as a sport, or, let's say, at the 
shrine of Ll, the Norse God of Winter, He got 
little financial reward, and apart from some 


assistance here and there from other enthusi- 
asts, and a few weeks’ worth of hired labor 
that a small Government grant paid for, he 
did it all himself. The roughly eighty miles’ 
length that the finished trail covered repre- 
sented but a part of the cutting he did. He 
had to find his course as he went along, and 


a good deal of that was trial and error. 


MAN AGAINST NATURE 


“You can’t lay eut a trail that long without 
making mistakes, you know,” he told me, as 
we jolted along in the jeep we had borrowed 
for our journey. We were heading up toward 
Mont Tremblant, the northernmost skiing 
outpost in the Laurentians There'd beet 
surveys, of course,” he went on, “and maps 
had been made of the area, and so on, But they 
were fairly large-scale for the sort of thing | 


- wanted, and about all I had to go on, actually, 


was my compass and my knowledge of the 
country. But there were many times when I'd 
slash away for a mile or so, cutting what looked 


like a good line cross-country, and then run 
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MAIN STREET in St. Sauveur is part of trail. Skiers pass by refreshing 
pub (at rear) before turning into uphill stretch through the hills. 
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TIME OUT at the bar of the Manoir Pinateau for a noggin against the 


outdoor cold, Proprietor Lucien Pinateau in yellow shirt at table. 


into a swampy section, say, and have to 
abandon that line, and go back a mile or more 
and start over again. 

“Td just blaze my way at first, making ax 
marks on trees to mark the route, or I'd brush- 
cut a path when that seemed more advisable. 


I'd do five or six miles a day that way, depend- 


ing on the sort of conditions I ran into, and 
then later I'd go back and cut and widen 
really clear the trail. Cutting, I'd be lucky to 
average two miles a day, though there were 
times when I did a little better. After that 
came the business of marking. We had had 
about two thousand markers made’ —like a 
good many transplanted Norwegians, Johann- 
sen still has difliculty with such words as 
two,” “you” and other “oo” sounds, which 
he pronounces a little like the French “u,” 
with pursed lips and a slightly fluty sound. 
These were sheet-metal plates, about fou 
inches square, with a green maple leaf on a 


yellow ground—the same marking that’s used 
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today —and we tacked them up on trees every 
hundred yards or so, or oftener if it seemed 
necessary.” 

He had a small, narrow sledge, streamlined 
to pass easily through the brush, that he'd de- 
signed himself in the days of his lumber-camp 
trips, and a young Siberian husky that some 
friends had lent him to pull it. The dog and 
sledge took care of about thirty pounds of 
markers and other equipment. The rest, 
chiefly his bedsack and other camp duffel, he 
carried in a rucksack on his back. 

I did that, you know, for safety as much as 
for anything else, just in case the dog happened 
to get away from me. Sleeping out in the bush 
is no hardship at all, if you're ready for it. You 
just choose a thick patch of brush and bed 
down in the middle of it, and then, no matter 
how cold or windy it gets, you're protected. 
And though occasionally I'd be near enough to 
an inn or a farm to lodge there, more than half 
the time I'd sleep out where | was—and enjoy 
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CLUB SKIERS, identifiable by buttons clustered with ski-tow tickets on their 
hats, slip happily through St. Adéle past the inevitable small village church. 


TRAILSIDE cottage of typical French-Canadian style. Most houses along the 
route are owned by Montrealers who spend week ends and vacations in area. 


it.” Johannsen laughed. “ But that pup, you 
know, he was frisky. Every morning I'd have 
to count on an hour or more when he'd be no 
use to me at all, running this way and that and 
romping. After that, though, when he'd tired, 
he'd come to heel as I'd tried to train him, and 
follow along well enough.” Johannsen guessed 
that he averaged about one mile of finished 
trail a day. At any rate, the job started in the 
fall of 1937, went on until spring, and was fin- 
ished the following winter. 

"And then afterwards. Oh, then, after- 
wards!"’ Johannsen, sitting beside me in the 
jeep, locked his hands between his knees and 
rocked back and forth in mock anguish. “ You 
see, the Government made no provision for 
maintenance of the trail. That was left up to 
the resort proprietors, through their organiza- 
tion, the Laurentian Resorts Association. Each 
hotel owner was supposed to take care of the 
trail where it crossed his property. Well, some 
of them did and some of them didn’t, and 
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SONG SESSION in a Maple Leaf Trail pub. Skiers gather at such convivial bistros Saturday nights. The musical repertoire, spon- 
taneous and unprofessional, runs from American classics of Sweet Adeline vintage through a galaxy of French-Canadian songs. 


when they didn’t, like a fool” 
"IT took over.’ 


He smiled. “1 was younger then, you under- 


he said “ fiil” 


stand, and | could really get about on skis a 
little 


well past sixty.| 


As a matter of fact, he was already 
I kept a record, those first 
few years, of the distance | traveled, policing 
that trail. The first year, that was 1938, I did 
nine hundred and eight miles, and the second, 
nine hundred and sixty.’ Ashe spoke, Ll recalled 
that Louis Cochand, a former racing skier who, 
with his father, Emile, runs the Chalet Cochand 
at Sainte Marguerite, had told me that it takes 
two or three men two weeks each year, just to 
keep the touring trails on his own property in 
good condition. It gave me some idea of what 
a job it must have been for Johannsen, work- 
ing alone, to keep up the eighty miles of the 
Maple Leaf. “The 


1940.” Johannsen went on, “I did eleven 


third year—that was 


hundred and fifty-two miles. | was on my skis 


practically every day, and when spring came 


I was like a seaman ashore; | could hardly 
walk. After that I decided that the trail would 
have to shift for itself.” 

Johannsen still keeps a jealous eye on the 
trail, however—for one reason, because he's 
devoted to it; for another, because he's re- 
tained by a cigarette company to prepare its 
annual ski map and guide to the region. 

In the upper part of the area the reports on 
the Maple Leaf were all discouraging. From 
Labelle to Mont Tremblant the trail has been 
almost abandoned, and from Tremblant to 
Sainte Agathe there are many sections that 
We cut in on the trail 
here and there, where it crossed or passed near 


were scare ely better 


the road. We would park the jeep, put on skis 
and ski in for a way, but in each case we were 
stopped by brush or fallen timber before we 
got very far. It is possible, of course, that some 
cleaning up may have been done later in the 
season, but when we saw it the trail was hardly 
in shape for comfortable skiing. 
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I was interested, though, in watching Jo- 
hannsen ski. He used touring skis of a type 
rarely seen nowadays, rather longer and very 
much narrower than the usual downhill variety, 
and a type of binding that gripped only the toe 
of his boot, leaving the heel almost entirely 
free. He wore knickers and gaiters and an old- 
fashioned stocking cap that gave him some 
thing the look of a wizened but cheerful old elf 
When skiing, he moved with an exaggerated 
shoulder motion and a slow, shuffling shifting 
of weight at each step that was a little like the 
swaggering walk that actors use when they're 
playing those sinister French apache parts in 
the movies 

On the trail, invariably, he just walked 
away from me. | blamed this at first on the wax 
1 was using waxes are extremely important 
in cross-country skiing. But when at one stop 
he obligingly waxed my skis the way his were 
waxed, and still went ahead of me, | was forced 
to consider the idea 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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“THAT'S ENOUGH RUBBISH for one day, sweetheart. Back to the carbarn before I touch a whip to your flanks.” 



















THE SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 


Fourth of a series by S.J. PERELMAN, with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


Mamma Don’t Want No Rice 


ON A DANK WINTER'S DAY shortly after the 
last Chinese New Year, the population of 
Upper Lascar Row in Hong Kong was enjoying 
its midmorning snack of béche-de-mer and 
jasmine tea when the street was galvanized by 
the advent of a quartet of foreign devils so 
manifestly aching to be plundered that a 
mighty hosanna welled up the length of Queen's 
Road Central. Abacuses began clicking furi- 
ously, catchpenny ivories of the goddess 
Kuan Yin “Lloomed on every curio dealer's 
shelf, factory-fresh Han horses were hastily 
baptized with dust to simulate age and tempt- 
ing whiffs of Lapsang Souchong wafted about 
to decoy the Outer Barbarians. While the 
latter bore no placard proclaiming their na- 
tionality, certain obscure indications tended 
to establish them as an American family. In 
typically Yankee matriarchal style, the party 
was headed by a well-preserved woman of 
thirty-odd, her features distorted by an in- 
sensate craving for bargains and an iron re- 
solve to paper the Thieves’ Market with her 
husband’s money. Trotting at her heels, as 
obedient as a coach dog, came the present de- 
ponent, bearing in his arms the gallimaufry of 
opium lamps, snuff bottles, door knockers, san- 
dalwood fans and ceremonial scrolls she had 
bartered for his heart’s blood. A man of rare 
gentleness, possessed of almost Socratic wisdom 
and a patience outrivaling Job's, he recognized 
no law but his wife’s airy caprice;at her bidding 
(provided, of course, that he was not otherwise 
occupied), he was prepared to scale the snows 
of Everest or plumb deepest Lake Titicaca. 


THE LAST GREENBACK 


Straggling behind and alternately whining, 
sassing their parents, and cudgeling each other, 
there followed two wiry hooligans in levis and 
polychromatic flannel jumpers. [t was a sight 
for sore eyes, this close-knit, harmonious little 
company sprinkling valuta indiscriminately 
over the crown colony, and many miraculous 
cures were subsequently reported by local op- 
ticians. The day dawns, nevertheless, when even 
the Comstock Lode yields nothing but gravel, 
and finally, on the very brink of insolvency, I 
brought the juggernaut to a halt. Straining at 
a gnat and swallowing the smoke of a Camel, 
I slapped from my wife’s hand the Ming pipkin 
she had purchased with our last greenback. 

“That's enough rubbish for one day, sweet- 
heart,” I adjured her.’ Back to the carbarn be- 
fore I touch a whip to your flanks.” My sally, 
as I anticipated, awoke no response from the 
stolid creature, whose sense of humor seldom 
rose above the Punch and Judy level. Flushed 
with resentment, eyes akimbo, she planted her- 


self squarely in my path and declined to move. 
Fortunately, [ happened to recall an apothegm 
of the Tang dynasty to the effect that more 
flies may be captured with honey than with 
vinegar. I adroitly introduced the subject of 
food and suggested that we have a spot of 
tiflin ina tiny Szechwanese restaurant nearby, 
where the sweet-and-sour squid and gedaemp/le 
kelp boasted an international reputation. 

“TL refuse to taste another spoonful of that 
excelsior!"’ announced the margravine in a 
ringing voice. “We've been on this blasted 
reef four days and all we've eaten is barnacles 
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and boiled string! I want something that 
sticks to the ribs.” 

“Hamburgers!” the children caught up her 
refrain. “We want flapjacks with maple 
sirup —chicken enchiladas — apple pandowdy |" 
By now a crowd of several hundred Chinese 
was pressing in on us, eager to miss none of the 
fireworks; so, distributing to them a rough 
translation of the proceedings in the Fukien 
dialect, concluding with an impassioned appeal 
never to marry, never to have children, and 
never to travel abroad with their wives and 
children, I made our (Continued on Page 87) 
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SLICED SIRLOIN OF BEEF, the main course of a knowingly ordered, superlatively prepared dinner for four, with a “chef's bouquet” 


of vegetables — cauliflower, tomatoes, potatoes, green beans and carrots. The wine is a Bordeaux of a notable year — 1934. 


HONEYDEW, thinly sliced Italian ham and limes. GREEN SALAD and choice of the world’s cheeses. 


LOBSTER, white wine, served with rice pilau. teav de .i-romeas FROZEN CAKE and champagne; then coffee, brandy. 
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NINETY PEOPLE form the complex domain that prepares St. Regis food. 


Their ruler is M. Castaybert, who attained his present eminence at 42. 


CHEF AT THE ST. REGIS 


The principal duties of M. Joseph Castaybert, Chef de Cuisine of the St. Regis Hotel, are 
away from the warmth and aromas of his ranges. Still, he has a finger in every pot. 





A HOLIDAY 
FOOD FEATURE 








by MORRIS MARKEY 


ON THE DINNER MENU for last night at 
the Hotel St. Regis on Fifth Avenue there 
was an item listed as Kernel of Sweelbread 
en Casserole, Bourgeoise. It tasted fine, and one 
of the ladies said, “I'm going to make this at 
home someday soon.” 

Could she manage it? Well, she probably 
could, for any one of a hundred cookbooks 
would tell her exactly how to put it together. 
But in her own kitchen the dish would require 
more time and labor than any pair of sweet- 
breads could possibly justify —which brings us 
to the point: There is a profound difference be- 
tween restaurant cooking and home cooking. 


And the proof lies in the fact that this sweet- 
bread dish, so full of trouble for even the best 
amateurs, is simple enough for the profes- 
sionals, working in a professional kitchen, to be 
the least costly entree on the menu. 

There are many reasons for this difference, 
but the most easily comprehensible of them all 
may be summed up in a single word: sauces. If 
our charming and ambitious companion under- 
took at home the dish she liked at the St. 
Regis, it would take many, many hours and an 
almost unnerving supply of materials to make 
the one cupful of sauce that would be essential. 
In the hotel kitchen, the sauces are always at 
the cook's elbow. And to the chef of Haule 
Cuisine, a man without sauces might as well 
content himself with a stewpot and eat food as 
the savage does, merely to keep alive. 

The St. Regis is not concerned with prepar- 
ing food simply for sustenance. It is not a big 
hotel, as New York hotels go. It is owned by 
Vincent Astor, a man of impeccable taste, and 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH STEINER 
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its purpose is to purvey luxury rather than 
grandeur. In its three dining rooms, and by 
way of its room service, it provides some 1500 
meals a day for guests—and another 450 for 
employees of the establishment. 

The kitchen that prepares these meals is 
one flight down in the basement. Ninety people 
work there. They make everything that goes 
on the tables, from the breakfast croissant on 
brioche to the roast turkey—from the gay 
bowknots of sugar candy that decorate a fes- 
tive board to the broiled steak in the style of 
Chateaubriand. Nothing but raw materials 
goes into that kitchen, with the exception of 
a few things—such as protein bread —which 
are not called for often enough to muke the 
preparation of them worth while 

The ruler of this complex domain, the man 
responsible for the excellence of its production, 
is a Frenchman in a high white hat and a spot 
less white-~duck suit. He has a square, friendly 
face, very level eyes, and his name is Joseph 
Castaybert. The eighty-nine subjects of his 
kingdom, be they veterans (Continued on Page 59) 
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YULE CHEER.-- 
As served of the Christmas Tree Inn, Stockbridge, Mass. 
For present-givins or party-giving: Puerto Rican rum makes 4 welcome 
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of the stove or pot scrubbers, temper- 
amental experts or potato peelers, oc- 
cupy positions of standing as rigidly 
established as those of a religious hier- 
archy. And it is significant that the 
grand duke of this peerage is the Chef 
Saucier, the man responsible for the 
sauces (and also, somewhat inciden- 
tally, for all stews and ragouts). It is 
doubtful whether any cook ever gained 
the top of his profession, the enviable 
white hat of Chief of the Kitchen, 
without first having served for some 
years as Chef Saucier. 

Castaybert’s immediate adminis- 
trative assistants are his two Sous-Chefs 
who help with the management of the 
staff and who take over the Chef's du- 
ties on his day off each week, on the oc- 
casion of his vacations and other inter- 
ruptions of his work. But the first- 
ranking member of the actual cooking 
staff is the Saucier. 


THE SAUCIER’S ART 


l here are few secret formulas for the 
making of the sauces that are indis- 
pensable for meats and fowl andsea food 
in the culture of Haute Cuisine. In- 
deed, every cookbook worth the name 
will list anywhere from twenty to two 
hundred of them. But a formula is one 
thing. It merely gives the proportions. 
The compounding of the formula is 
quite something else. It is, indeed, a 
very special art, and a true Saucier is a 
man with a touch of genius. 

He is also (alas for the ambitions of 
most home cooks) a man in possession 
of everything that he can possibly need 
to put his sauces together. He has four 
things in particular that the home cook 
almost never has: (1) A big kettle of 
meat gravy, always ready at the back 
A big pot of chicken 


broth and chicken bones, always ready 


of his range. (2 


at the back of the range. (3) A big pot of 
beef consommé and beef bones and veal 
bones, always simmering at the back of 
the range. (4) A big pot of vegetables 
and vegetable juices, carrots and onions 
and celery and turnips and all the rest, 
warm and wailing. 

With these basic ingredients he can 
prepare, with the help of his spice jars 
and his herbs and his wine bottles, any- 
thing from Sauce Aurore to Sauce Péri- 
gueur —from a bland white Sauce aur 
Fines Herbes to a Sauce Poivrade that is 


black 


There are only two rules that govern his 


and biting and almost angry. 
daily performance: He must never have 
i failure, and he must invariably make 
exactly enough of everything —for too 
litthe would skimp the dish and too 
much would be wasteful. It was, to 
some extent, the abhorrence of waste 
that 


saucemaking and to much of Haute 


gave birth to the whole art of 


Cuisine itself. Everything in a big pro- 
fessional kitchen has some usefulness. 


If you cannot serve it upon its own 


recognizance, be it fish heads or the 
shinbones of the veal, then make a 
sauce out of it and be very ‘sure that you 
make a wonderful sauce! 

I said to Castaybert, “ There is noth- 
ing I see your Chef Saucier doing that a 
good home cook couldn't do.” 

“You are exactly right,” he said, 
“ provided she has her daily supply of 
bones and gravies and broths, and that 
she can keep them simmering, one day 
after another, on the back of her range. 
These stock pots do not begin to take 


aie a 


CHEF PATISSIER Henry Charlet (right) looks on with critical eye while 


The next man in line after the Chef 
Saucier is called by a name that is 
hardly translatable into English. He is 
the Garde-Manger. In some English 
kitchens he is called the Cold Cook, but 
Castaybert. does not like that name 
very much, even though the Garde- Man- 
ger deals chiefly with cold dishes, “ He 
is more than that,” Castaybert said. 
“He is almost as important as the 
Saucier. It is true that he is the man re- 
sponsible for the dishes that are served 
cold—the terrines and the pélés, the 


wi Ss ie 


his assistant, Luigi Dallara, lays out a pastry fancier’s dream buffet. 


on the proper quality until they have 
been cooking, slowly, for a long time.” 
has been a 
Phat 
was the invention of the gas range and 
When the 


burned with coal or charcoal or wood, 


Then he said, “ There 
great change in home cooking 
the electric range. range 
there was always a little warm place at 
the back of the fire for the pot-au-feu 
the soup pot and the stock pot in one 
the place where you put the bones and 
the extra vegetables and the gravies 
that were leftovers. Who is to keep 
a gas burner lit all the time in his 
house or his apartment, just for the 
sake of the pot-au-feu? A millionaire 


perhaps. Nobody else.” 
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galantines, the cold salmon, the lobster 
Bellevue, and the cold capons (pou. 
lards). But he also makes all the stuff 
ings and solid dressings, not only for 
fowl but for such things as stuffed leg 
of lamb and stuffed fish. Whenever 
anything is not in a particular depart- 
ment, then it is in the department of 
the Garde-Manger.” 

There is a formidable array of re- 
frigerators in the St. Regis kitchens. 
Each has its specific usefulness and each 
has its own fixed temperature. There is 
the subfreezing unit where ices and ice 
creams are made and kept, and some 
types of game and game fowl preserved. 


There are the slightly-above-freezing 
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units where meats are stored and hung 
for aging. There are somewhat less- 
chilled installations for fresh vegetables 
and eggs. Finally, there are those which 
are merely cooled. The pastries and 
cakes are kept in them during their brief 
passage from the kitchen to the table. 

It is one of the prime jobs of Castay- 
bert to make the daily menus, generally 
worked out about two days in advance. 
In order to do this, he must know ex- 
actly what he has in his refrigerators, 
and also what seasonal foods are on the 
market. When he comes to work at 
about ten o'clock in the morning, he 
first. visits every department of the 
kitchen. He opens the refrigerators 
He checks at the butcher shop, where 
six men are employed to dress newly 
arrived meat. The butcher shop itself 
is an example of the complete self- 
sufficiency of the kitchen. When lambs 
are delivered, for instance, their pelts 
are still on them, and the butchers 
theinselves skin and dress the lambs 

At one corner of the butcher shop is a 
very special refrigerator, Castaybert 
held up a key from his pocket as we ap- 
proached it. ‘Nobody in the kitchen 
has a key except myself,” he said. “ [tis 
my special reserve of meats, Not a re- 
serve of quality selections, for the qual- 
ity is always the sume—but a reserve 
for sudden orders, for meeting an un- 
expected demand.” 

After his inspection, Castaybert re- 
tires to his oflice--a small white-walled 
room at one end of the kitchen—to 
make out the menus for day after to 
morrow, He devises such variety as he 
can from the stores on hand, and then 
he calls in a Sous-Chef, perhaps the 
Saucier, perhaps the Garde-Vanger, to 
go down the long purchase-order list to 
mark the supplies that will be needed 


THE HEART OF A HOTEL 


The Chef's secretary is a businesslike 
young woman named Rita V. Taran 
tino, whose desk is drifted over with 
papers: menu lists, special orders, no 
tations concerning the supplies of sea 
sonal foods now on the market, On the 


long wall opposite the door there are 
clip boards which hold tentative menus, 
suggestions for menus, the private din 
ner parties that are scheduled, the 
dates for big banquets and what will be 
required of the kitchen for them. A 
green filing case stands in one cornet 
And in the other corner Castaybert sits 
behind a simple and workmanlike desk 
When he lifts his eyes, he looks through 
a broad window into the kitchen itself 
I spent quite a few hours with him, one 
day and another, and never a full min 
ute passed that he did mot peer out to 
see how things were going, 

Beside him on the desk is a two-way 
aquawk box through which he can speak 
directly to the head of every depart 
ment in the kitchen. Frequently, as he 


discusses the day's marketing require 
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home of rhythmic calypso. Hindu 
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ments with his assistant, he will give a 
signal and call into the squawk box. 
The principal language of the kitchen 
is, of course, French, but frequently 
these brief conversations are carried on 
inadroll mixture of Frenchand English: 

" Emile. Attendez. Emile!” 

‘Oui, j attends,” the box will answer. 

“Hlow are you, par la, pour les lamb 
kidneys?” 

" Suffisant. Plenty. Enough.” 

“ Eh, bien. Good. Bon.” 

After the Garde-Manger come the 
chefs of the various departments, and 
in the order of their precise rank in the 
kitchen they are: The roast chef, who 
handles the plain roasts and hams and 
joints, who is responsible also for broil- 
ing and for deep-fat frying; the entre- 
metier, who has charge of all vegetables 
except those boiled plain, and who also 
cooks egg dishes; the chef of fish and 
sea foods, the soup chef, the chef of 
bread baking, and finally the pastry 
chef. Each of these men has one prin- 
cipal assistant and numerous helpers. 

In many business enterprises that 
function seven days a week there is a 
swing man, a jack-of-all-skills, who 
moves from one department to another, 
taking over for the foreman who is off 
for the day. Such is the Chef Tournant, 
the fellow who can do everything at 
least adequately and who some of these 
days may rise to be a Chef himself if he 
has an engaging personality, imagina- 
tion, self-confidence and the executive 
ability of a quartermaster general. 

Even for the production of nearly 
2000 meals a day the actual cooking 
Along the 


space is not large. 


wall of the 


very 
north kitchen is the 
roasting and broiling section, where the 
roast chef has five assistants. There are 
two big roasting ovens and two char- 


coal broilers 
PLEASING THE INNER MAN 


Walking past these, you come im- 
mediately to a battery of thirteen iden 
tical gas ranges, set side by side. They 
are about the same size as the ordinary 
gas range, but there the resemblance 
ends. They are of black iron, and the 
top of each is solid. The burners are not 
separate rosettes, but a spiral-shaped 
affair set close under the cast-iron top. 
It is controlled by four valves. Thus the 
surface of the range is very much like 
that of an old coal or wood burner, ex- 
cept of course that the adjustments in 
temperature may be controlled to a 
much more exact degree 

The cooks work in a broad aisle be- 
tween the ranges themselves and a long 
table of scrubbed, unpainted hardwood. 
Beneath the surface of this table are 
steam chests in which the kettles and 
other utensils are kept. Thus they are 
sterilized and at the same time kept 
hot, so that thermal units from the 


ranges will not be wasted warming 


up cold metal. 
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CHEF SAUCIER Leonz Kneubuehler and his assistant (far left) await the 


verdict: Castaybert sips Sauce Américaine for lobster shown on page 56. 


The baking ovens stand by them- 
selves in an ell of the kitchen, and not 
far from them is a battery of pressure 
cookers for preparing vegetables. These 
are arranged in sets of three and they 
are no larger than the familiar sizes 
found in home kitchens. Castaybert be- 
lieves that vegetables cannot be cooked 
properly in large batches. 

The variety of the dishes that are 


prepared in this air-conditioned kitchen 


simply cannot be counted. I asked 
“How different 


dishes do you suppose you can cook 


Castaybert, many 


here-—-I mean, how many do you ac- 
tually prepare in a year?” He shook his 
head with a gesture of helplessness 
Then we did a little checking back over 
the file of menus and found that in the 
course of a year the St. Regis kitchen 
had offered its patrons nearly 2000 dif- 


ferent entrees alone—2000 separate and 


CHEF ROTISSEUR Pietro Cavazzini tends roasts, unconcerned by the brief 


flare of the cognac which flames to flavor the Homard 4 l’Américaine. 
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SOUS CHEF Fred Wagner and Chef Garde-Manger Pierre Gourin (left) 


stoop to canapé making only when striving to originate a new appetizer. 


distinct ways of cooking meat and fish 
and poultry —to say nothing of the end- 
less subtle variations in the way of veg- 
etables, soups, sweets and salads. 

On a typical evening, the guest who 
sits down in one of the dining rooms at 
the hotel and scans the menu has the 
following list from which to make his 
selections: 

Ten appetizers, seven soups, eight 


fish dishes from, perhaps, Swordfish 


CHEF ENTREMETIER Jean LeGoff handles vegetable and egg dishes. The 


potatoes on the planked delicacy will be: Bordure de Pommes Duchesse. 


Veuniére Aux Courgetles to Terrapin 
Maryiand. Then come twelve meat or 
poultry dishes from, let us say, Roast 
Beef Garni Fleuriste to Long Island 
Duckling, seven choices from the cold 
buffet, which may range from Supréme 
of Capon Jeanetle to Cold Roast Tw vey 
with Vegetable Salad. 

Finally there are three odd dishes, 
such as Calf's Head aux Légumes Frais 


or a Vol-au-Vent, twelve vegetables, 


ten salads, twelve desserts, plus the 
usual assortment of ice creams and ices, 
or any cheese that comes to mind 

It is not uncommon for hotels and 
large restaurants to have seven more or 
less fixed menus—one for each day of 
the week. The rotation begins on Mon- 
day and continues, week after week, all 
through the season. This is not done at 
the St. Regis or, indeed, at any place 
which takes the preparation of food as a 
serious matter. [ looked ‘hrough several 
hundred menus from the files, and the 
reappearance of any dish in the same 


month was an exception to the rule. 


UNWRITTEN LORE 


One day I was sitting in Castay- 
bert’s office and [ asked him, “ Where 
are the cookbooks? Where do you keep 
them?” His eyebrows went up. “ Cook- 
books? There are none. We have all the 
things in our heads. There wouldn't be 
time to look at books.” 

"But surely you have a collection of 
the classic ones at home?” 

“ Escoflier,” he said. "You have to 
have Escoflier, just as a Christian has 
to have a Bible. Maybe there are others, 
I haven't looked for a long time.” 

“Do you do much of the actual cook- 
ing yourself, now that you are Chef?"’ 

Before he could answer, his telephone 
rang. Miss Tarantino was out of the 
room, and Castaybert lifted the re 
ceiver. He listened a moment, then said, 
“Okay. Bien. I will take care of it.’ 

He turned from the phone with a re- 
signed smile on his face and spoke into 
the squawk box. " Michel,” he said. 

"Oui, Chef.” 

"Eighteen more of the filets mignon 
Fifteen minutes au feu. C'est enlendu? ™ 

" Entendu, Chef.” 

Castaybert leaned forward on his el 
bows. “You see.” He grinned again. 
“There was a private luncheon. I was 
instructed to provide for fifty. Then at 
eleven o'clock there was a change, be- 
cause only twenty were coming. Now 
they telephone that there will be thirty 
eight. But we will take care.” He looked 
tired, though it was only noon, and he 
saw I was aware of his weariness 

“TL was here until three o'clock this 
morning,” he said. “A banquet for 
three hundred and fifty. Three hundred 
and fifty roast squabs. I had to stay to 
see that ever ything vent well,” 

“And did it?” 

" But of course! [It had to!” 

Miss Tarantino came back just in 
time to take another telephone call ! 
am sure we can,” she said into the 
phone; just one moment, please.’ She 
turned to Castaybert: " Mrs. Blank in 
six-nine-nine wants a special birthday 
cake for dinner tonight. Is it all right 7 

He nodded. “ Find out how many will 
be at her dinner, and tell Charlet,”” be 
said 

You will observe,” he said, I have 


very little time for cooking. Of cours 
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San Dieg 


offers the variety of 


3 winter vacations. 


for the price of one! 


San Diego 
County and 
Old Mexico 
combine to 
give you 

hundred miles of scenic beauty and invit- 
ing beaches, from Oceanside on the 
North to Ensenada, Old Mexico on the 
South. Famed La Jolla, San Diego and 
Coronado are right in the middle of this 
year round coastal playground where you 
can sail, go fishing, enjoy the beach and 
parks throughout the winter months. 
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DESERT 


Vary your San 
Diego winter 
by relaxing 
visits to the 
warm sunshine 
of Borrego desert. Excellent highways 
whisk you through a pine-clad moun- 
tain empire to the unspoiled reaches 
of Southern California's newest desert 
playground. There is Mt. Palomar, too, 
for your enjoyment with interesting 
places to stop and dine along the way 
In fact, all of San Diego County is yours 
for winter pleasure. 


Old 
MEXICO 


Just thirty 
minutes South 
of San Diego 
you cross the 
International 
Border into quaint Old Mexico. There 
are no passport problems for American 
citizens on short stays. Jai Alai games 
and Sunday horse racing enliven your 
Mexican visit, with a beautiful highway 
down the coast to the world renowned 
Bay of Ensenada (pictured here). From 
Tijuana there are planes to Guaymas 
on the gulf of Lower California 


Yes, a winter in San Diego means three 
] vacations at one cost! Reasonable accom 
> | modations of all types available 
«% throughout San Diego County. This is 
%, the mildest of Southern California 


44 “\ climates. Winters ore wormer 
and rainfall is less 
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whenever there is a new dish to be es- 
tablished | work with the chef of the 
proper department. For example, say 
we must have some new terrines— meats 
or poultry in cold jelly, to be sliced, 
galantines is another word—for the 
summer dining room on the roof. | work 
it out with the Garde- Manger, and when 
it is just right I write down the propor- 
tions. But he throws away my paper in 
a day or two because he remembers 
everything.” 

Have you ever invented any dishes 
of your own, new creations?” 

He smiled and shook his head. “It is 
much pretense,” he said, “the claim to 
invent new dishes. Everything has been 
done before, if not by one of the famous 
chefs then by the cook in some little 
restaurant of France. Sometimes a dish 
will be« ome celebrated ber “use of the 
Péche s Ve lba, 


you might say, or even Crépes Suzette. 


name a chef puts on it 


Then, before long, half a dozen men will 
claim they invented it first, and there 
will be a lot of blague at the tables of the 
gourmets. Every chef has his own vari- 
ations, even on the standard dishes like 
an Entrecéle or a Lobster Thermidor 
the differ- 


ences are in detail, in little touches to 


But, how would you say 
the sauce, in a pinch of spice. You will 
still have Entrecéle or Lobster Thermi- 
dor no matter what new name you put 
oni 

We went out to take another stroll 
through the kitchen. It was a scene of 
ceaseless activity, though there was no 
confusion and virtually no talk at all. 
Everybody had a job to do and he con- 
centrated upon it, with the chefs of the 
various departments dropping a word 
of suggestion here, a sudden admonition 
there, lending a hand as the pots came 
from the fires 

Castaybert was treated with pro- 
found respect, even by men who were 
totally 


occupied with their labors. 


Bonjour, Chef” and Verci, ( hef” 


and Re garde 


became sharply apparent that although 


*, Chef, s il vous plait.” It 


his principal duties lay away from the 
rising heat of the ranges, the wonderful 
odors that rose from the pots and pans, 
he still knew perfectly well what was 
going on at every station, and every 


man was obviously aware of it, 


A KITCHEN’S FIRST CRIME 


The roast chef and his men were 
drawing fifty roasted guinea hens from 
the ovens tc the worktable, and a mar- 

eious aroma filled the air. 

I said, “Tell me, M. Castaybert. 
What happens if there are not fifty or- 
ders for guinea hen today? What do 
you do with the leftovers?” 

We serve only the breasts to the 
patrons,” he said. “ The other parts go 
into dishes for the employees. If there 
are breasts left over, we have a cold 
salad of guinea hen day after tomorrow, 


It makes a fine salad, I can tell you.” 
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“A 


THE CHEF DE CUISINE and his staff. The rank of each is as rigidly es- 


tablished as the rights of protocol at a formal White House reception. 


We saw a young fellow slicing pota- 
toes Chateau st yle—every potato being 
carved t@an identical shape and size, 
for cooking in the roasting pans with 
beef. Observe that there is no waste,” 
the Chef said. We do not use the peel, 
it is true, but the trimmings go into the 
mashed-potato pot. In any kitchen, 
waste is the first crime.” 

Past signs that cried, No Smoking, 
from every wall surface, we made our 
way to the pantry. Nineteen people 
work in this department and their job is 
to prepare the fruit juices and most of 
the salads, the coffee and tea. In all the 
kitchen staff of ninety there are only 
two women and both work in the pan- 
try. They do no cooking at all. They 
arrange the trays that are carried up to 
the guest rooms, pass upon their con- 
tents and appearance before they are 


taken off by the room-service waiters. 


Joseph Castaybert reached the top of 
his profession—the eminence of Chef de 
Cuisine in a distinguished restaurant 
last winter, at the surprisingly youthful 
age of forty-two. It is unusual in the 
rigorous and demanding trade of high 
cookery for so young a man to be in full 
command. But Castaybert has worked 
in the kitchens of France and America 
twenty-seven years. He was born at 
Pau, a resort city in the heart of the 
Pyrenees, a region which has produced 
more than its share of great cooks. He 
was barely fifteen when he called quits 
to his schoolboy days and went into the 
kitchen of the Hotel de France. 

This was, however, actually a con- 
tinuation of his education, for he entered 
into the formal three-year apprentice- 
ship which is essential to any man with 
ambitions to be a Chef. He received no 


(Continued on Page 108) 





VETERAN WAITER Frank Gaffoglio picks up a patron’s order at the pre- 


cise moment it leaves the range—an important factor in superb dining. 
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You COULDN’1 pick a better place to go this winter than the fabulous 


This Winter follow the Sun “Sun Country” of Arizona, newest favorite among those who like 


to vacation away from the snow and cold 
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JEROME WEIDMAN: Tenth in a series of selections from travel writing he has liked 





MR. GEORGE S. KAUFMAN, the distinguished 
playwright and easily one of the greatest wits 
of our time, is a patient man. I suppose he 
becomes irritated and annoyed now and then, 
even as you and I, but he certainly doesn't 
show it, although I should think he has more 
reason than most people to succumb. 

° Because of his enormous success in the thea- 
ter, he is subjected to a constant barrage of 
scripts from hopeful playwrights who are eager 
to have him collaborate with them. Does 
Mr. Kaufman return these unopened, or bribe 
the postman to keep them out of his letter box, 
or instruct his secretary to send them back with 
a formal note ‘saying Mr. Kaufman has gone 
to Tibet? Not at all. 

Being a kindly man, Mr. Kaufman employs 





a play reader to read these scripts and provide 
him with a summary of their contents so that 
he can write to each of these hecklers and ex- 
plain why he cannot undertake a collaboration. 


<- 


THEY SANG in all languages except their own: 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 











guese, Swiss; but nothing native—nothing 





so low as native. Martin felt his reason going. 








I happen to know about this because, some 
years ago, a friend of mine held this job for a 
while. He tells me it was a fascinating experi- 
ence, mainly because of Mr. Kaufman's never- 
failing equanimity and thoughtfulness. 

One day, while reading one of these scripts, it 
seemed to my friend that he had read the whole 
thing before. 

He went through the manuscript again, and 
came up with the answer. The script was a re- 
written version, scene for scene and almost line 
for line, of a charming play called Beggar on 
Horseback that, many years before, Mr. Kauf- 
man had written with Mare Connelly. 

My friend mentioned this in his report to 
Mr. Kaufman and closed by writing, “ I cannot 
understand why this man should send his 
plagiarized script to you, of all people.” 

That's simple,” scrawled the imperturb- 
able Mr. Kaufman at the bottom of my friend's 
report. ‘‘A criminal always returns to the scene 
of his crime.” 

This observation comes back to me every 
time, hunting something to read, I run my eye 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAVID STONE MARTIN 
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From Charles Dickens’ MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, wherein an English puddinghead 


views American society, high and low, with a surprisingly clever eye 


along the bookshelves in our living room and 
my glance stops on Martin Chuzzlewil, 

I don’t know how professional critics rank 
Chuzzlewit in the large body of Charles Dickens’ 
work. My guess is that few would place it near 
the top of the list, which is no reflection on 
Mr. Dickens, since that end of his list is pretty 
crowded, anyway. I do know that, for Amer- 
ican readers, Chuzzlewil has a special interest 
and, for this particular reader, a peculiar one. 
Much of what a novelist puts into the mouths 
of his characters is what the novelist himself 
thinks. The novel is frequently employed as a 
device for getting off the chest of its author ob- 
servations that it might be considered unseemly 
for the author to make in his own person. 

Martin Chuzzlewil provides us with the op- 
portunity, rare in the literary world, to com 
pare the opinions expressed on a previous oc- 
casion by their author in his own person with 
those expressed some time later by the same 
author, on the same subject, through the device 
of a character of his invention. The subject, in 
this instance, is America. 

After Dickens visited this country in 1842, he 


wrote a travel book (Continued on Page 67) 
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Headed by the Super Chief and The Chief, 
the Santa Fe great fleet of trains between Chicago 
and California offers a choice of fine accommodations 
to satisfy every taste and fit every pocketbook. 
And between Chicago and Texas, it’s the Texas Chief. 
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THE POULTRY DISAPPEARED as rapidly as if every bird had had the 


use of its wings, and had flown in desperation down a human throat. 


(Continued from Page 65) 

called American Noles for General Cir- 
culation. Like most good travel books, 
it was full of the flavor of the author's 
own personality. Dickens was a passion- 
ate man. The mere hint of injustice 
would drive him to heights of fiery, if 
occasionally syntactically complicated, 
eloquence. A man who wrote crusading 
novels against parts of the English 
school system and his country’s debt- 
ors’ prisons could scarcely be expected 
to keep his pen sheathed on the subject 
of slavery. 


TWICE IN THE SAME PLACE 


Dickens didn’t. 


American Noles for General Circulation, 


Nevertheless, in 


his comments on this American institu- 
tion, as well as other observations about 
the United States, were expressed in the 
reasonably temperate, even circum- 
spect, tones which can be expected 
from a man who is writing in his own 
person. 

You might think that, having pol- 
ished off America in a travel book, Mr. 
Dickens would be content to leave the 
subject and go on to greener pastures. 
If you think that, you don’t know many 
novelists. They are parsimonious people. 
They are never happier than when they 
can make a piece of copy do double 
duty. And what a piece of copy the 
America of 1842 was! 

Having said his say about the United 
States in American Notes for General 
Circulation, Mr. Dickens proceeded to 
illustrate the accuracy of Mr. George 
Kaufman's remark by inventing a char- 
acter who could say it all over again, but 
more forcefully, and with no holds 
second time 
it isn't Mr. Dickens 


who is saying these things. It’s a man 


barred. Because this 


around, you see, 


named Martin Chuzzlewit. Let us look 
at some passages from Martin Chuzzle- 
wil. 

Martin, a penniless young English- 
man, decides to go to America to seek his 
fortune. Not to put too fine a point on 


it, he wants to make a quick killing 
and hurry back to England, lugging 
a duffel bag full of twenty-dollgr bills, 
to marry the girl he left behind him. 
He knows nothing about America. 
In the first three hundred pages 
of his history, there is no evidence to 
indicate that Martin has ever met 
anybody who had been there or that he 
has ever read a book about the place. (I 
might add parenthetically that, after 
completing the more than eight hun- 
dred pages of his history, one finds 
it difficult to believe that Mr. Dickens’ 
hero had ever read a book on any 
subject or, indeed, was capable of 
doing so.) Martin arrives in New York 
harbor, Mr. Dickens assures his readers, 
with a completely open mind. Yet be- 


fore he 


American soil, the ship is “ 


has a chance to set foot on 
overrun 


by a legion” of newsboys: 


“Here's this morning’s New York 
Here's this morn- 
ing’s New York Stabber! Here's the 
New York Family Spy! Here's the New 
York Private Listener! Here's the New 
York Peeper! Here's the New York 
Plunderer! Here's the New York Key- 
hole Reporter! Here’s the New York 
Rowdy Journal! Here’s all the New 
York papers! Here's full particulars of 


Sewer!” cried one. “ 


the patriotic Loco-foco movement yes- 
terday, in which the Whigs was so 
chawed up; and the last Alabama goug- 
ing case; and the interesting Arkansas 
dooel with Bowie knives; and all the po- 
litical, and fashionable 
news. Here they are! Htre they are! 


commercial, 


Here's the papers, here’s the papers!” 
YELLOW JOURNALISM 


“Here's the Sewer!” cried another. 
“Here's the New York Sewer! 


some of the twelfth thousand of today’s 


l lere’s 


Sewer, with the best accounts of the 
markets, and all the shipping news, and 
four whole columns of country corre- 
spondence, and a full account of the ball 
at Mrs. W hite’s last night, where all the 
beauty and fashion of New York was 
assembled; with the Sewer’s own par- 


ticulars of the private lives of all the 
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ladies that was there! Here's the Sewer! 
Here's some of the twelfth thousand of 
tle New York Sewer! Here's the Sewer's 
expocure of the Wall Street gang, and 
the Sewer's exposure of the Washington 
gang, and the Sewer's exclusive account 
of o flavrant act of dishonesty commit- 
ted by the secretary of state when he 
was eight years old; now communi- 
cated, at a great expense, by his own 
nurse. Here's the Sewer! Here's the 
New York Sewer, in its twelfth thou- 
sand, with a whole column of New 
Yorkers to be shown up, and all their 
names printed! Heré’s the Sewer's ar- 
ticle upon the judge that tried him, day 
and the 
Sewer’s tribute to the independent jury 


afore yesterday, for libel, 


that didn’t convict him, and the Sewer's 
account of what they might have ex- 
pected if they had! Here's the Sewer, 
here's the Sewer! Here's the wide- 
awake Sewer; always on the look-out; 
the leading Journal of the United States, 
now in its twelfth thousand, and still 
a printing off. Here's the New York 
Sewer!” 


MANHATTAN GARGANTUAS 


Having provided his hero with this 
unbiased first impression of the United 
States, Mr. Dickens whisks Martin off 
the ship and plumps him down at din- 
ner in a New York boardinghouse. 
Martin, with an occasional nudge from 
Mr. Dickens to keep him awake, re- 
cords his impression of the nieal. 


It was a numerous company, eighteen 
or twenty perhaps. Of these some five or 
six were ladies, who sat wedged together 
in a little phalanx by themselves, All 
the knives and forks were working away 
at a rate that was quite alarming; very 
few words were spoken; and everybody 
seemed to eat his utmost in self-defence, 
as if a famine were expected to set in be- 
fore breakfast time tomorrow morning, 
and it had become high time to assert 
the first law of nature. The poultry, 
which may perhaps be considered to 
have formed the staple of the entertain- 
ment—for there was a turkey at the 
top, a pair of ducks at the bottom, and 
two fowls in the middle—disappeared 
as rapidly as if every bird had had the 
use of its wings, and had flown in des- 
peration down a human throat. ‘The 
oysters, 


stewed and pickled, leaped 


from their capacious reservoirs, and 
slid by scores into the mouths of the as- 
sembly. The sharpest pickles vanished, 
whole cucumbers at once, like sugar- 
plums, and no man winked his eye. 
Great heaps of indigestible matter 
melted away as ice before the sun. It 
was a solemn and an awful thing to see. 
Dyspeptic individuals bolted their food 
in wedges; feeding not themselves, but 
broods of nightmares who were contin- 
ually standing at livery within them. 
Spare men, with lank and rigid cheeks, 
came out unsatished from the destruc- 
tion of heavy dishes, and glared with 
What 
Mrs. Pawkins (the .andlady| felt each 


day at dinnertime is hidden from all hu- 


watchful eyes upon the pastry. 


man knowledge. But she had one com- 


fort. It was very soon over. 
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Mr. Dickens does not tell us whether, 
in this frenetic scramble for food, his 
hero managed to put his hands on a 
stray crust with which to stave off the 
pangs of hunger, but it seems reasonable 
to assume that he did. At any rate, a 
few minutes later, Martin no longer 
seems to be concerned with food. Hav- 
ing amply demonstrated, in the course 
of his earlier adventures in England, 
that he would have serious difficulty in 
distinguishing between a head of cab- 
bage anda hot rock, young Mr. Chuzzle- 
wit suddenly becomes a shrewd analyst 
of character. He glances coolly down 
the table 


Martin found that there were no 
fewer than four majors present, two 
colonels, one general, and a captain, so 
that he could not help thinking how 
strongly officered the American militia 
must be; and wondering very much 


and knocked down for its dollars. The 
next respectable thing to dollars was 
any venture having their attainment 
for its end. The more of that worthless 
ballast, honor and fair dealing, which 
any man cast overboard from the ship 
of his good name and good intent, the 
more ample stowage-room he had for 
dollars. Make commerce one huge lie 
and mighty theft. Deface the banner 
of the nation for an idle rag; pollute 
it star by star; and cut out stripe by 
stripe as from the arm of a degraded 
soldier. Do anything for dollars! What 
is a flag to them! 

One who rides at all hazards of limb 
and life in the chase of a fox, will prefer 
to ride recklessly at most times. So it 
was with these gentlemen. He was the 


whether the officers commanded each “> 


other; or if they did not, where on 
earth the privates came from. There 
seemed to be no man there without a 
title; for those who had not attained to 
military honors were either doctors, 
professors, or reverends, Three very 
hard and disagreeable gentlemen were 
on missions from neighboring States; 
one on monetary affairs, one on politi- 
cal, one on sectarian. Among the ladies, 
there were Mrs. Pawkins, who was 
very straight, bony, and silent; and a 
wiry-faced old damsel, who held strong 
sentiments touching the 
women, and had diffused the same in 
lectures; but the rest were strangely de- 
void of individual traits of character, 
insomuch that any one of them might 
have changed minds with the other, and 
nobody would have found it out. 


This new talent for probing the in- 
tricacies of human beings, which Martin 
has picked up as mysteriously and 
quickly as if it were no more difficult to 
acquire than a head cold, proves to be 
heady stuff indeed. A few minutes later, 
conveniently forgetting the sordid mer- 
cenary purpose that brought him to 
America, Mr. Dickens’ young hero is 
shrewdly assaying a National Charac- 
teristic. 

I always find it interesting, while 
reading the following passage, to re- 
mind myself that Martin has been on 
American soil for approximately three 
hours. It deals with the after-dinner 
conversatiog of the people who have 
just wolfed down all those pickles. 


It was rather barren of interest, to say 
the truth; and the greater part of it may 
be summed up in one word, Dollars, All 
their cares, hopes, joys. affections, vir- 
tues, and associations, seemed to be 
melted down into dollars. Whatever the 
chance contributions that fell into the 
slow cauldron of their talk, they made 
the gruel thick and slab with dollars. 
Men were weighed by their dollars, 
measures gauged by their dollars; life 


was auctioneered, appraised, put up, 
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HE PAUSED no until the 


goblet was drained to the last drop. 


more 


greatest patriot, in their eyes, who 
brawled the loudest, and who cared the 
least for decency. He was their cham- 
pion who, in the brutal fury of his own 
pursuit, could cast no stigma upon 
them, for the hot knavery of theirs. 
Thus, Martin learned in the five min- 
utes’ straggling talk about the stove, 
that to carry pistols into legislative as- 
semblies, and swords in sticks, and 
other such peaceful toys; to seize op- 
ponents by the throat, as dogs or rats 
might do; to bluster, bully and overbear 
by personal assailment; were glowing 
deeds. Not thrusts and stabs at Free- 
dom, striking far deeper into her house 
of life than any sultan’s scimitar could 
reach; but rare incense on her altars, 
having a grateful scent in patriotic nos- 
trils, and curling upward to the seventh 


heaven of Fame. } 


Mr. Dickens, anxious to widen his 
hero's knowledge of America as quickly 
as possible, whisks him from the board- 
inghouse into the home of what the 
reader gathers is a typical well-to-do 
New York family 


good at this whisking, by the way. 


Mr. Dickens is very 


Martin gets into more homes, and in a 


shorter time, than a meter reader.) 











This family, which consists of a father, 
a mother, and two daughters, is named 
Norris. Now and then a son and a 
grandmother pop into the conversation, 
but their contributions are so weird, 
that I have always found it simpler to 
pretend that they don’t exist. Martin 
seems to work on the same theory. He 


addressed himself to the young ladies, 
who were very gorgeously attired in 
very beautiful colors, and had every ar- 
ticle of dress on the same extensive scale 
as the little shoes and the thin silk stock- 
ings. This suggested to him that they 
were great proficients in the French 
fashions, which soon turned out to be 
the case, for though their information 
appeared to be none of the newest, it 
was very extensive; and the eldest sister 
in particular, who was distinguished by 
a talent for metaphysics, the laws of 
hydraulic pressure, and the rights of 
human kind, had a novel way of com- 
bining these acquirements and bringing 
them to bear on any subject, from Mil- 
linery to the millennium, both inclusive, 
which was at once improving and re- 
markable; so much so, in short, that it 
was usually observed to reduce for- 
eigners to a state of temporary insanity 
in five minutes. 


AN OVERWORKED CHARACTER 


Martin felt his reason going; and as a 
means of saving himself, besought the 
other sister (seeing a piano in the room) 
to sing. With this request she willingly 
complied; and a bravura concert, solely 
sustained by the Misses Norris, pres- 
ently began. They sang in all lan- 
guages—except their own. German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Swiss; but nothing native—nothing 
so low as native. For, in this respect, 
languages are like many other travel- 
lers—ordinary and commonplace 
enough at home, but specially genteel 


abroad. 


Very few of the characters in Mr. 
Dickens’ novels have an easy time of it, 
of course, but it has always seemed to 
me that none of them has his or her nose 
kept to the grindstone for so long a 
stretch as does Martin on that first day 
in America. From his note-taking expe- 
dition in the Norris household he is 
shuttled back to the boardinghouse. To 
bed? Not yet 


further call on his services. The tea, or 


Mr. Dickens has some 


the supper, or whatever else they called 
the evening meal, was over when” 


Martin got there, 


but the cloth, ornamented with a few 
additional smears and stains. was still 
upon the table. At one end of the board 
Mrs. Brick and two other 


ladies were drinking tea; out of the or- 


Jefferson 


dinary course evidently; for they were 
bonneted and shawled, and seemed to 
have just come home. By the hght of 
three flaring candles of different lengths, 
in as many candlesticks of different 
patterns, the room showed to almost 


as little advantage as in broad day, 








These ladies were all three talking to- 
gether in a very loud tone when Martin 
and his friend entered; but seeing those 
gentlemen, they stopped directly, and 
became excessively genteel, not to say 
frosty. As they went on to exchange 
some few remarks in whispers, the very 
water in the teapot might have fallen 
twenty degrees in temperature beneath 
their chilling coldness. 

“Have you been to meeting, Mrs. 
Brick?” asked Martin's friend, with 
something of a roguish twinkle in his 
ey e. 

“To lecture, sir.” 

“I beg your pardon. I forgot. You 
don’t go to meeting, | think?” 

Here the lady on the right of Mrs. 
Brick gave a pious cough, as much as to 
say “I do.” As, indeed, she did, nearly 
every night in the week. 

“A good discourse, ma'am?” asked 
Mr. Bevan, addressing this lady. 

The lady raised her eyes in a pious 
manner, and answered “Yes.” She had 
been much comforted by some good, 
strong, peppery doctrine, which satis- 
factorily disposed of all her friends and 
acquaintances, and quite settled their 
business. Her bonnet, too, had far out- 
shone every bonnet in the congrega- 
tion: so she was tranquil on all accounts. 

“What coursé of lectures are you at- 
tending now, ma’am’?” said Martin's 
friend, turning again to Mrs. Brick. 

“The philosophy of the soul, on 
Wednesdays.” 

“On Mondays?” 

“The philosophy of crime.” 

“On Fridays?” 

“The philosophy of vegetables.” 

“You have forgotten Thursdays; the 
philosophy of government, my dear,” 
observed the third lady. 
“No.” said Mrs. Brick. 


Tuesdays.” 


“That's 


“So it is!” cried the lady. “The phi- 
losophy of matter on Thursdays, of 
course.” 

“You see, Mr. Chuzzlewit, our ladies 
are fully employed,” said Bevan. 


AND SO TO BED 


By the time Martin makes his escape 
from the culture-hungry ladies, as well 
as his relentless « realtor, he is no longer 
quite the vigorous young man who 
stepped off the ship that morning 
Neither is the reader. Unfortunately, 
however, the reader has not taken the 
precaution to equip himself, as Mr 
Dickens has very wisely equipped his 
Never 


theless, the reader knows how Martin 


hero, with a personal servant 


feels when, at long last, he gets to hi« 


room. 


“I wish you would pull off my boots 
for me,” said Martin, dropping into one 
of the chairs. “| am quite knocked up 
Dead beat, Mark.” 

“You won'tsay that tomorrow morn- 
ing, sir,” returned Mr. Tapley; “nor 
even tonight, sir, when you've made a 
trial of this.” With which he produced a 
very large tumbler, piled up to the brim 
with little blocks of clear transparent 


ice, through which one or two thin slices 
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of lemon, and a golden liquid of deli- 
cious appearance, appealed from the 
still depths below, to the loving eye of 
the spectator. 

“What do you call this?” said 
Martin. 

But Mr. Tapley made no answer, 
merely plunging a reed into the mix- 
ture—which caused a pleasant commo- 
tion among the pieces of ice—and signi- 
fying by an expressive gesture that it 
was to be pumped up through that 
agency by the enraptured drinker. 

Martin took the glass, with an as- 
tonished look, applied his lips to the 
reed, and cast up his eyes once in ec- 
stasy. He paused no more until the gob- 
let was drained to the last drop. 
said Mark, taking it 
from him with a triumphant face; “if 


“There, sir!” 


ever you should happen to be dead beat 
again, when I ain't in the way, all 
you've got to do is, to ask the nearest 
man to go and fetch a cobbler.” 

“To go and fetch a cobbler?” re- 
peated Martin. 

“This wonderful invention, sir” said 
Mark, tenderly 


glass, “is called a cobbler. Sherry cob- 


patting the empty 


bler when you name it long; cobbler, 
when you name it short. Now you're 
equal to have your boots took off, and 
are, inevery particular worth mention- 


ing, another man.” 


Martin's servant spoke prematurely. 
Some weeks later, after a long journey 
by river steamboat, they arrive in a 
western frontier settlement, where they 
decide to invest their meager resources 
in a piece of land. As they step into the 
office of the real-estate company, and 
the reader begins to view his surround- 
ings through the eyes of Mr. Dickens’ 
hero, it is plain that he is still seeing 
America through the lens provided by 
that same young man who stepped off 
the boat in New York weeks before. 
Here is Mr. Dickens’ 
Mr. Chuzzlewit’'s 


sorry, | mean 
portrait of an 
American businessman in his native 
habitat. 


It was a small place, something like a 
turnpike. But a great deal of land may 
be got into a dice-box, and why may not 
a whole territory be bargained for in a 
shed? 

It was but a temporary office too; 
for the Edeners were “going” to build a 
superb establishment for the transac- 
tion of their business, and had already 
got so far as to mark out the site. Which 
is a great way in America. The office 
door Was wide open, and m the doorway 
was the agent: no doubt a tremendous 
fellow to get through his work, for he 
seemed to have no arrears, but was 
swinging backward and forward in a 
rocking chair, with one of his legs 
planted high up against the door post 
and the other doubled up under him, as 
if he were hatching his foot. 

Ile was a gaunt manina huge straw 
hat, and a coat of green stuff. The 
weather being hot, he had noeray at, and 
wore his shirt collar wide open; so that 


every time he spoke something was seen 
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TWO GRAY EYES lurked deep within his head, but one of them had no 


sight in it. When he spoke something was seen to jerk in his throat. 
£ I £ J 


to twitch and jerk up in his throat, like 
the little hammers in a harpsichord 
when the notes are struck. Perhaps it 
was the Truth feebly endeavoring to leap 
to his lips. If so, it never reached them. 

Two gray eyes lurked deep within 
this agent's head, but one of them had 
no sight in it, and stood stock still. With 
that side of his face he seemed to listen 
to what the other side was doing. Thus 
each profile had a distinct expression 
and when the movable side was most in 
action, the rigid one was in its coldest 
state of watchfulness. It was like turn- 
ing the man inside out, to pass to that 
view of his features in his liveliest 
mood, and see how calculating and in- 
tent they were. 

Each long black hair upon his head 
hung down as straight as any plummet 
line; but rumpled tufts were on the 
arches of his eves, as if the crow whose 
foot was deeply printed in the corners, 
had pecked and torn them in a savage 
recognition of his kindred nature as a 


bird of prey. 


MARTIN'S LAST BOW 


It is not surprising, perhaps, in view 
of Martin's impressions of America, 
that he did not succeed in making his 
fortune here 

As a matter of fact, by the time that 
Mr. Dickens had snarled up his plot 
England so that he 
had to haul Martin back across the At- 


lantic to straighten things out, the only 


sufficiently in 


way our hero could swing the return 
trip was by allowing his amiable sery- 
ant to hire out as a cook on an east- 
bound vessel and borrowing the money 
for his own passage from Mr. Bevan, 
the chuckleheaded 


who conducted Martin on his tour of 


American friend 


JANUARY 


New York during that first strenuous 
day on these shores. 

It isa tribute to Mr. Dickens that his 
deep sense of fairness, mislaid for sev- 
eral hundred pages, finds its way to the 
It doesn’t stick 
its head up very high, but if you look 


surface at the end. 


closely you can make it out. 


lads, 


weighed. Ship in full sail. Her sturdy 


Cheerily, cheerily! Anchor 
bowsprit pointed true to England. 
America a cloud upon the sea behind 
them! 

“Why, cook? What are you thinking 
of so steadily 7” said Martin. 
returned 


Mark, “that if | was a painter and was 


"Why, | was thinking, sir” 


called upon to paint the American 
Eagle, how should I do it?” 

“Paint it as like an eagle as you could, 
I suppose.” 

“No,” said Mark. “That wouldn't do 
for me, sir. | should want to draw it like 
a bat, for its short-sightedness; like a 
bantam, for its bragging; like a magpie. 
for its honesty; like a peacock, for its 
vanity; like an ostrich, for its putting its 
head in the mud, and thinking nobody 
sees it ——" 

“And like a phoenix, for its power of 
springing from the ashes of its faults 
and viees, and soaring up anew into the 
sky!" said Martin. “Well, Mark. Let us 


hope so.” 


Their hopes must have been justified 
In part, at least. Otherwise, an Amer 
ican reader of today, after finishing 
Martin Chuzzlewit, would be justified in 
wondering how his country had man 
aged to remain on its feet long enough 
to stagger into the fifth decade of the 


20th Century. THE END 








SKI MATES IN NYLON... News up north — White Stag’s strictly functional, 
strictly wonderful anoraks in crisp, snow-proof nylon. Every detail is pure perfection, 
right down to the Talon slide fastener with its exclusive automatic lock — seals in 
warmth, keeps out snow, locks where you want it, high or low. The zipper anoraks, 

in scarlet, yellow, platinum, navy, or black; small, medium, large, $14.95. The super- 
tailored gabardine downhill trousers, zipped with Talon fasteners, start at $12.95. 


At fine stores everywhere; or write for address of store nearvst you to Talon, Inc, 461 8th Ave.,New York 1, N.Y. 
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White Stag's exclusive “ 
bottom” t comfortable, soug-fit- 
ting, oetewey assures Sick: 
smooth, perfect fit. 


Featherweight nylon, ski-tested 
and snow-proofed, sits light and 
exsy on your shoulders, tailors 
crisp and clean as a whistle. 


takes the Loughest stress and strain 
in its stricte, gives you the conven- 
tent, dependable automatic look. 








WEST WIND 
EXPRESS 


The California Zephyrs, 
streamlined and de luxe, speed west 
through eye-popping vistas 


by LUCIUS BEEBE 


FOR MORE THAN three quarters of a cen- 
tury rail travelers between Chicago and San 
Francisco had no choice of routing, unless 
they were agreeable to a swing around the 
Santa Fe’s southern ox-bow route and the 
achievement of the Golden Gate by way of 
New Mexico, Arizona and Southern Cali- 
fornia. The only direct, through cars from 
the Windy City to Oakland Mole were dis- 
patched by the so-called Overland Route 
on the trains jointly maintained by the 
Chicago and North Western, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railroads. 

This overland route was and is almost a 
direct line through Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Utah and Nevada. It was first located in 1860 
for the use of the Pony Express. Nine years 
later, when the Pacific Railroad was Completed 
at Promontory, Utah, its rails from Nebraska 
to the Nevada border very nearly followed the 
hoofmarks of the Flying Pony of the Plains. 

Recently, however, there has come into be- 
ing an alternate route with through trains 
from Chicago to San Francisco and through 
- a cars from New York, over terrain that is as 

One : different as can be imagined from the older 
ROUND A BEND of the turbulent Colorado River, east- and west-bound trains meet in Glenwood Canyon, transcontinental trail. : . : 
Colo. To experienced travelers, California Zephyrs make up for slower schedules with superior scenery. In the 30 s, at the ume of the San F ee 

ia ; ‘ World's Fair, the Burlington, the Rio Grande 
VISTA DOMES, glassed-in gazebos atop coach and lounge cars, have all the fascinations and none of the and the Western Pacific Railroads jointly put 
discomforts of a caboose cupola. Passengers may view the scenery fore, aft, sideways and straight up. Phe Exposition Flyer into operation between 
Chicago and San Francisco. Only by courtesy 

a through train, since it was broken up and re- 

made at Denver and Salt Lake, it was in 

reality a through-car service. But so great was 

its success that today the Exposition Flyer has 

emerged from its standard Pullman cocoon as 

the California Zephyr, streamlined, Diesel- 

powered and very super-de-luxe indeed. It 

crosses the West through a series of eye-popping 








vistas, and its schedule is arranged so that all 
these scenic delights are traversed during the 
daylight portions of the run. 

It is now possible for the voyager between 
New York and San Francisco to leave Man- 
hattan in one of the later afternoon trains of 
the New York Central or the Pennsylvania, 
and remove neither himself nor his belongings 
from his stateroom, drawing room or roomette, 
until he arrives at Oakland Mole the afternoon 








of the fourth day out. In that time, and 
in conditions of convenience and luxury 
which would have seemed miraculous 
fifty years ago, he will have passed 
through the industrial Midwest, the 
cornlands of Iowa and the wheatfields of 
Nebraska, penetrated the Rocky Moun- 
tains through the famous Moffat Tun- 
nel, skimmed across the salt flats of 
Great Salt Lake, flashed over the waste- 
lands of the Nevada desert and crossed 
the High Sierra through the gorge of 
the Feather River. He will have paused 
briefly at Chicago, Omaha, Denver and 
Salt Lake City. He will have slept at 
ninety miles an hour on rubber-foam- 
filled mattresses and he will probably 
have eaten ten or twelve excellent 
meals. 


THE VISTA DOMES 


He may also have consumed whisky 
slings in a pastel-tinted buffet-lounge 
car, had music piped into his private 
compartment by radio, and surveyed 
the passing countryside from a glassed- 
in gazebo called a Vista Dome atop 
any one of several cars of the California 
Zephyr. These Vista Domes have all 
the fascinations and none of the dis- 
comforts of the cupola of a caboose. 

To the old-time railroad traveler who 
donned gloves and a cloth cap at the 
beginning of his trip, swathed his draw- 
ing room in wet sheets while crossing 
“the Great 


shivered apprehensively when the wheel- 


American Desert,” and 
clicks told him the train was approach- 
ing a perilous forty miles an hour, this 
may be an alarming turn of events. But 
the younger generation apparently feels 
different, and the number of camera 
addicts wildly exposing film from the 
vantage point of the Vista Domes as 
they ascend the breathless approach to 
the Moffat out of Denver is limited 
only by the seating capacity of these 
compartments, 

The first-class accommodations on 
the California Zephyrs include a buffet- 
lounge car with bar and light-refresh- 
ment facilities, a gray-green, rose and 
ecru dining car, a lounge-observation 
car paneled in satinwood at the rear of 
the train, and four sleeping cars. 

The coaches, which vary in number 
with the seasonal requirements of traf- 
fic, each contain forty-six seats, re- 
served in advance, on the “ main floor,” 
while the Vista Domes, which are a 
part of four or five cars, seal twenty- 
four. Windows are at elbow height and 
are mistproof, frostproof and heat re- 
sisting. Various fabrics and colors have 
been incorporated in the decorative 
schemes: nut-pine, rust, mocha-gray, 
henna, brown, Indian red, orchid-gray, 
woodtone and beige. 

There are hostesses, valet service, 
radio reception, intercar telephones 
and all the luxury upholstery which 
has, until now, been pretty well con- 
fined to extra-fare super-de-luxe trains. 


Chicago departure of the California 
Zephyr is in midafternoon, allowing 
time for a leisurely lunch at the Pump 
Room for fashionable voyagers to 
whom the idea of passing through with- 
out pausing at Ernie Byfield's plush 
pub would, be unthinkable. The train 
arrives at Denver early the next morn- 
ing and is in the Rockies throughout 
the day, while on its last day out it 
traverses the spectacular canyon of the 
Feather River’ during the afternoon. 
The eastbound schedule is equally 
carefully timed to give passengers full 
view of the scenic splendor. 

Between Chicago and Denver the 
route of the California Zephyr is over 
the main line of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, whose various 
Zephyrs are a halimark of modernity in 
railroading. The Burlington was founded 
as the Aurora Branch Railroad back in 
1849 and has just celebrated its centen- 
nial as a “ granger”’ railroad and one of 
the few ambitious highways of the last 
century which did not includethe word 
" Pacific” in its corporate title. Lack- 
ing the romantic overtones implicit in 
mountain operations, having no such 
gaudy associations with. Western bo- 
nanza days as the Union Pacific and the 
Santa Fe, its empire nevertheless is 
tremendous, extending from Chicago 
to Denver and from Houston, Texas, 
to Billings, Montana, with a network 
of lines which makes Iowa and Ne- 
braska almost feudal territories. 

In Iowa its main line wends through 
a pastoral domain of lyric beauty in 
spring and summer, against a back- 
ground of lush cornfields, cool brooks 
and towering sycamores and elms. The 
heartland of America grows green right 
up to the railroad tracks all through the 
long afternoon ride west from Chicago. 


DENVER’S DILEMMA 


Back in the middle 60's, when talk of 
the “ Pacific Railway” was first circu- 
lated, Denver was the up-and-coming- 
est community anywhere between Chi- 
cago and the Comstock’s amazing Vir- 
ginia City. Virginia City in those 
bonanza times was even more in the 
public eye than San Francisco. Its 
celebrated International Hotel had the 
first elevator west of the Mississippi; 
the wealth of empires was coming up 
the hoists of the Ophir, Gould and 
Curry and Challor-Potosi and there 
were almost 40,000 persons living on 
the slopes of Mount Davidson. 

Naturally, it was assumed by almost 
transcontinental 


everyone that any 


railroad would be routed through 
Denver to Salt Lake and thence directly 
across the middle of Nevada, and up 
the canyon of the Truckee River. How 
else, in heaven's name, would a rail- 
road be surveyed by anyone in his 
right mind? 

But when Gen. Jack Casement’s 


Irish track gangs came to spike down 
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MORE TO SEE AND DO 


This winter follow the sun to Tucson. 
You'll feel 20 years younger in the 
warm, dry, desert air. You'll want to 
explore Colossal Cave, Cactus Forests, 
national parks, historic missions, You'll 
ride, golf, go on fishing trips, square 
dance, enjoy chuckwagon suppers in 
velvety nights. Visit Old Mexico next 
door for food thrills and souvenirs. 


MORE FOR EVERY AGE 


Bring your entire family. Private ranch 
schools... outdoor classrooms... Uni- 
versity of Arizona. Ample accommoda- 
tions: Smart resort hotels... . beautiful 
motels and apartments... fine home 
rentals. Guest ranches which are fun 
for all. Extensive building activity has 
made accommodations of all types 
plentiful at sensible rates. Plan to make 
Tucson your winter home. Mail cou- 
pon now. 
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THIS WINTER YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN IS 








MORE SUN...MORE FUN...MORE HOSPITALITY 
There's more sun in Tucson than any other resort city. You loaf 


and enjoy sun-fun every day around pools, in patios. You relax 
desert clothes...enjoy Western hospitality. 


ns winter home 
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is Tucson! . 
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WHY NOT MAKE IT YOURS, TOO? 
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Theres Fun for Everyone 
in La Province de Québec 


Beginners and experts alike find 
skiing at its best in La Province 
de Québec. Wonderful dependable 
snow, a dry invigorating atmos 
phere, lear brilhant sunshine mak 


La Province d Queb the winter 


wonderland of North America. A: 
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here you are welcomed with truly 


French-Canadian hospitality 


comfortable modern inns and hotel 














the iron of the Union Pacific they didn’t 
go anywhere near Denver. The survey 
took them fifty miles to the north 
through Cheyenne, Laramie and Fort 
Bridger, and the stages of Ben Holla- 
day’s service out of Denver were 
jammed to the guards with merchants 
and other residents fleeing what they 
were sure in another decade would be- 
come a ghost town instead of the 
(Queen City of the Plains. The Over- 
land Limited started steaming back 
and forth from Oakland Mole to Chi- 
cago, as it does to this day, without so 
much.as a tip of the hat in the direction 
of the Colorado capital. 


ROMANTIC RAILWAY 


Now, however, eighty years after the 
completion of the Pacific Railway, 
Denver is very satisfactorily located on 
a transcontinental main-line system and 
is the citadel of the Rio Grande Rail- 
road, one of the most romantic and 
colorful in the United States. 

The Rio Grande Railroad, or to give 
its full corporate title, the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, had its beginnings 
in the 70's of the last century when 
building railroads was almost an Amer- 
ican pastime. Railroads were built with 
a fury and passion, often from nowhere 
to nowhere. They were sometimes of 
eccentric pattern. The Erie, for in- 
stance, was built to a fantastic six-foot 
gage when almost every other railroad 
in the land had agreed on the now stand- 
ard 4 feet, 8'4 inches. The Rio Grande 
was originally built to the narrow, or 
three-foot, gage, as, indeed, were many 
other railroads in Colorado at that time. 
The slim gage was far more economical 
of construction and operation, and could 
breast mountain passes and sharp curves 
that were inaccessible to the standard 
track. Several hundred miles of the Rio 
Grande’s narrow-gage trackage still ex- 
ist, and a little luxury train runs over 
them daily through the remote and des- 
olate southwestern corner of Colorado. 

Gen. William Jackson Palmer de- 
signed the Rio Grande to run south out 
of Denver along the edge of the Rockies 
into New Mexico over the Raton Pass 
and thence eventually to Mexico City. 
The rival Santa Fe, however, got there 
first and, armed with a prodigious vari- 
ety of legal writs, occupied the strategic 
Raton Pass high above the ranch of old 
Uncle Dick Wooten one half hour 
before the graders of the Rio Grande 
arrived. That ended Palmer's dream 
f a railroad empire reaching into Old 
Veni , and the Rio Grande turned 
westward through the Rockies, at first 
by way of the Royal Gorge and later by 
the Moffat Tunnel route, with. Salt 
Lake City as its western terminal 

For years the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western was a tower of financial frus- 
tration. Bankruptcies and receiverships 
followed one another with distressing 


regularity. There were occasional sav- 


FEATHER RIVER CANYON, in the Sierra Nevadas, is one of the high spots 





” 


of the Zephyrs’ route. Schedules are arranged to travel it by daylight. 


age wrecks and other disasters almost 
inevitable to any mountain railroad 
where incredible grades, great altitudes 
and tempestuous elements made opera- 
tions chancy. But during the second 
world war the Rio Grande performed 
prodigies of westward transport of men 
and material and in 1948, for the first 
time in the current century, it paid a 
dividend. The news rocked Wall Street 
on its heels. 

Among rail fans, the Rio Grande is 
celebrated as being the last remaining 
big-time, main-line railroad to maintain 
passenger service over several impor- 
tant narrow-gage divisions. These sur- 
vivals of the pioneering 70's serve the 


distant and forbidding San Juan coun- 
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try in the southwestern marches of Col- 
orado, mainly from Alamosa to Durango, 
and from Durango to Silverton, and so 
powerfully do they dominate the imag- 
inations of rail aficionados and so much 
publicity do they receive, that the 
railroad is likely to ask writers to 
“please say that we have some broad- 
gage trackage too.” 

That the Rio Grande has main-line 
trackage of conventional gage and al- 
most fantastically mountainous terrain 
is abundantly apparent to the passen- 
gers aboard the California Zephyr. Al- 
though the narrow-gage antiquarians 
may hold out for the hair-raising run 
between Durango and Silverton above 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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f Outdoor tiled swimming pools (left) adjoin broad sun and sports decks (right). 
and low one-way fares 


Famous Rio landmark (below)—Sugar Loaf, rising 1,200 feet above the sea. 
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TRINIDAD + RIO SPECIAL 
SANTOS + SAO PAULO CRUISES 


MONTEVIDEO to 
BUENOS AIRES 


by the luxurious 33,000-ton liners e {10 
s.s. BRAZIL ( 


soiling 


S. 5S. U RUGUAY JAN. 26 and FEB. gS 
s.s. ARGENTINA 


Sailing fortnightly from New York 


aS oe aaeend 





d restful 


fortable 


For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


5 Broadway VWOS 
=—=—" 


Ofhoes in: BALTIMORE . BOSTON 


New York 4 


DETROTI 
Las ANGELES . PHILADELPHIA SeaTTI 


PORTLAND, On® SAN FRANCIBCO . WASHINGTON 








Orn in British Jamaica are now 


lower, due to devaluation of the pound 
sterling. Hotel rates are greatly reduced. 
Prices are 30.2% lower in term's of dol- 
lars, in the shops with their smart im- 
ported apparel, perfumes, luggage, ete., 
and for native souvenirs, local trans- 
portation, scenic tours, car hire, golf, 
night clubs. You can bring back 
$500.00 worth of merchandise per 
person, duty-free ... This winter 
enjoy new thrills, river-rafting, rid- 
ing in the mountains up to 7,400 
feet, and swimming at world- 
famed beaches in crystal waters. 
Jamaica gives you “5 Resort 
Areas on One Island”, all de- 
lightful and different, with 
winter temperatures averaging 
77° and rarely a day of rain. 
Beautiful color folder free, 
from your travel agent, or: 


JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


or 1633 du Pont Building, Miami 32. 


No passports required. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

the River of Lost Souls, the most thrill- 
ing fifty miles of Colorado railroading, 
and that means the most thrilling any- 
where in the United States, are those 
between Denver and the east portal of 
Moffat Tunnel. The grade is continuous 
for the entire distance and, until the 
coming of the Diesels, two and some- 
times three powerful Mountain-type, 
or Mallet, locomotives were required to 
boost the Exposition Flyer over the 
Divide. Freights still, even when they 
have Diesels on the head end, require a 
thundering steam helper boiling along 
just ahead of the caboose, 
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MOFFAT TUNNEL took five years and $18,000,000 in the building, cuts 6.1 


miles through the Colorado Rockies, the second longest bore in America. 


For the first twenty miles out of Den- 
ver the grade ascends on a long tangent 
through barren uplands, and the tour- 
ists in the Vista Dames have little to 
look at. 

But suddenly the rails do a dizzy- 
ing series of loops and switchbacks, 
the observation car is traveling in one 
direction and the locomotive is headed 
in the other, tunnels, precipitous 
follow 


one another in quick succession, and 


fills and frightening trestles 
the California Zephyr is climbing the 
ramparts of the Rockies, seemingly as 
swiftly as, and at an angle comparable 
to, a plane taking off. 


GEN. WILLIAM J. PALMER, railroad magnate, Civil War veteran, and 


founder of Colorado Springs, was the father of the Rio Grande Railroad. 














There are twenty-nine tunnels on the 
Rio Grande’s approach to the Moffat, 
varying in length from seventy-eight 
feet to a third of a mile, most of them 
through solid rock and some connected 
by shallow ledges hewn from the pre- 
cipitous mountainside. The sheer abyss 
is sometimes thousands of feet deep. 
Snowslides, avalanches, cave-ins and 
other catastrophes took many lives here 
in the old days, but modern devices 
have reduced accidents to a minimum. 

From Plainview, just above Tunnel 
No. 1, passengers can look out across 
the Colorado uplands to Denver, iden- 
tifiable in the distance by no skyscrapers, 
for Denver has none, but by the in- 
numerable plumes of smoke and steam 
from its vast railroad yards. 

The Moffat Tunnel is one of the 
engineering wonders of the modern 
world, the life work of David H. 
Moffat, the great Colorado railroad pi- 
oneer, and a project which raged in the 
state's politics and economy a full gen- 


eration. The second longest bore in 


winds may blow about the westbound 
Zephyr as it enters the east portal, but 
at Winter Park it may, even in August, 
emerge into a blinding snow flurry. 

A large part of the daylight run of 
the California Zephyr is along the 
course of the turbulent Colorado River, 
beneath towering rock battlements. Oc- 
casionally there are upland meadows 
and lonely farms, but generally speak- 
ing the train’s progress through the 
Colorado Rockies is a continuous pa- 
rade of nature in its more august and 
threatening aspects. 

Until 1911 the Rio Grande came to 
an abrupt end at Salt Lake City. There 
were a number of short-line coal roads 
operating around Utah, and there was 
a connection with the main line of the 
Southern Pacific-Union Pacific system 
at Ogden, thirty-seven miles to the 
north, but to all intents and purposes 
the Rio Grande reached a dead end at 
the City of the Latter-day Saints. 

In 1911, however, the last of the 
great transcontinental trunk dines, the 





IN THE 70'S it took at least two hard-puffing wood burners to haul the 
Rio Grande over its narrow-gage rails through Veta Pass in the Rockies. 


America, its six and one tenth miles of 
tracks shorten the distance over the 
Continental Divide by 175 miles over 
the original Royal Gorge-Tennessee 
Pass route, reduce the ruling grade of 
the railroads from four to two per cent 
and, more than any other single achieve- 
ment, made Denver what it is today. 

Traveling in steam a few years ago it 
was necessary for train crews to seal the 
cars and keep all doors closed during 
the passage of the tunnel, but with 
Diesel power there is no smoke or soot 
menace and the cars slip quickly through 
with little abatement of speed 

It is proverbial among Rio Grande 
trainmen that whatever the weather at 
one portal of the Moffat, it will be the 
reverse at the other, on the opposite 


slope of the Continental Divide. Warm 





Western Pacific, was built west from 
Salt Lake across Utah and Nevada to 
San Francisco via the Feather River, 
and the Rio Grande almost overnight 
became part of a considerable trunk- 
line system 

For many years a gert of collector's 
item among travelers over uncommon 
railroads, the Western Pacific came 
into its own during World War IL. To 
day, in combination with the Burling 
ton and the Rio Grande, it offers a high 
line to the Pacific coast which, while 
268 miles longer than the Overland 
Route, compensa Les for its slightly 
slower schedules with scenery 

The route of the Western Pacific 
across Nevada, while comparatively de 
void of scenic wonderments, almost all 


of it being through deserts of Plutonian 
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aspect, is not without its significance 
for the student of Western Americana. 

From Wells to Winnemucca it shares 
trackage rights with the Southern Pa- 
cific, and passing through Elko, Pali- 
sade and Battle Mountain, it traverses 
a terrain rich in the mighty excitements 
of yesterday. During the 70's and 80's 
when the Pacific Railroad, as the Cen- 
tral Pacific-Union Pacific was generally 
known, was new, these communities 
rode high on the tide of mining bonan- 
zas to the north and south of its tracks. 
Elko was the connection for the out- 
rageously wealthy district of Tuscarora, 
a few miles to the north, and Elko- 
Tuscarora stages, with Wells Fargo’s 
treasure boxes and shotgun messengers 
aboard, were the favored prey of an en- 
tire generation of highwaymen. To the 
south, across the expanses of the Ne- 
vada desert, flamed the fabulous mining 
districts of the White Pine Mountains 
and the Resse River, whose connections 
with the main line were at Palisade and 
Battle Mountain. Throughout the area 
there came into blazing being a frontier 
civilization of guns and gold and girls 
whose robust legend is part of the great 
saga of the American West. Uncounted 
millions in bullion were carried out of 
these districts by Wells Fargo’s messen- 
gers and placed aboard the treasure cars 
of the Pacific Railroad at Palisade and 
Battle Mountain for delivery to the 
United States Mint at San Francisco. 


ARTERY TO GOLCONDA 


As a result of this torrent of treasure 
Elko, Palisade and Battle Mountain as- 
sumed aspects of wealth and frontier 
frolic which are not discernible today 
to the traveler speeding past at eighty 
miles an hour. Had he time to pause 
and descend from the cars, however, the 
various Golden Nugget, Last Frontier 
and El Dorado saloons which line the 
tracks in the main streets of any of these 
communities could furnish tall tales 
aplenty out of the legendary past. Ag- 
ing gaffers in Nevada mining communi- 
ties still keep green the memory of 
Mike Tovey, the fearless shotgun mes- 
senger, and of Aaron Yerx Ross, who 
killed so many men, not counting Indi- 
ans, in defense of his stages that he lost 
all count. The main line of the railroad 
was then an artery to Golconda. Now 
its depots are principally in cattle towns, 
and loading pets boiling with Nevada 
steers have taken the place of the 
shotgun-guarded builion. 

\fter crossing the California-Nevada 
line, on the westbound run, the West- 
ern Pacilic’s chief claim to scenic fame 
begins at Portola, where the Zephyr 
enters the canyon of the Feather River. 
This breath-taking run through a re- 
gion rich in souvenirs of the Mother 
Lode gold rush, now principally de- 
voted to lumbering, is a close parallel to 
the craggy heights spanned in Colorado 


between Denver and Grand Junction. 


The right of way is seldom more than a 
pebble cast from the tumultuous Feather 
River itself. Deep gorges covered with 
the stately conifers of the Sierra are fol- 
lowed by the tracks on narrow fills cut 
out of the mountainsides. Sometimes 
there are successions of rocky tunnels 
and arches through which the Zephyr 
passes, giving the Vista Dome riders 
the same excitement from threatened 
decapitation that they experienced back 
in the Rockies. 

Passenger lists on the Zephyrs are 
not the catalogue of notables which 
constitute those of, say, the Twentieth 
Century Limited or Super Chief, be- 
cause the Zephyrs are not extra-fare 
trains nor do they boast the atmos- 
phere of urgency essential to the con- 
temporary fagade of importance. They 
are patronized largely by travelers to 
whom a trip is either a treat or a re- 
quirement, but neither a chore nor a 
bore. No chinchilla wrap over beach 
pajamas has yet appeared in the diner, 
but the luggage of its passengers is the 
best cowhide, and the Albert watch 
chains are solid gold. They are trains 
of substance rather than parade. 





DID YOU FORGET 
TO REMEMBER? 


@ If you're like a good many 
people we know, Christmas 
invariably rolls around with- 
out a present for at least one 
person you w anted to remem- 
ber. Perhaps you've forgot- 
ten—or perhaps you can’t 
decide just what to give. 

Whatever the reason, 
Hoxtmay makes a grand last- 
minute gift. You'll be thought 
of each month and, if you 
send your order at once, an 
attractive card in rich colors 
will be sent in your name to 
announce the gift. 











There are, conceivably, unrecon- 
structed overland travelers to whom 
the brass-bound observation platform 
at the end of the beautiful green cars 
was the hallmark of all the wonder- 
ments of railroading in an age innocent 
of glassed-in solaria, Vista Domes and 
the other devisings of modern times. 
To such, there is no substitute for a 
brace of thundering 4-8-4's on the smoky 
end of a varnish train, their exhausts 
threatening the heavens in the high 
passes and mountain uplands. Nor is 
the Diesel’s air horn possessed of the 
timeless, perhaps atavistic allure of the 
steam whistle in the snowy night. 

Sut the sensible sybarite will admit 
the comforts if not the aesthetic and 
sentimental satisfaction of the new, 
mechanical age, and these are to be 
found in altogether admirable profu- 
sion on the Zephyrs, bound resolutely 


toward the West. THE END 


‘ 


” 


* 


AN OVERPLUMP PATIENT, full of high purpose and quiet resignation, stoically takes a bath in the spa’s gooey, mineralized mud, 


WHERE THE FAT GROW SLIM | 


Four ascetic weeks at Marianske Lazne, Czechoslovakian spa, will erase 


the visible waistline results of a whole year’s good eating 


by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


THE EXPRESS for Marienbad, the Bohemian 
spa now officially known as Marianske Lazne, 
left Prague’s Wilson Station at 9:35 a.m.; and 
precisely ten minutes later the friendly, fat, 
bald-headed fellow sitting across from me in 
our second-class compartment complained 
that he was hungry. He opened a suitcase that 
was filled with sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, 
roast goose liver, salami, breaded pork cutlets 
and an enormous cake. After thinking it over 
for a while he decided on the Czechoslovak 
species of a sandwich—two one-inch-thick 
slices of corn bread with large pieces of raw 
bacon in between. He opened a small container 
and sprinkled paprika all over the bacon, pro- 
duced a penknife, let the blade snap open and 
began to cut off large hunks of bread and 





patient slowly sips his glass of mineral water. 
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bacon. Then he offered me this miniature 
delicatessen, and when I said, “ Thanks, I had 
breakfast at nine,” he shrugged. 

"So did I,” he said. But nowadays a man 
gets hungry in one hour. The food has no 
nourishing value, I keep saying. Here we are, 
four years after the war, and what do we get? 
Ration cards! Coupons for meat, eggs, fats, 
coffee and what not, and some of them aren't 
even being honored,” 

The sandwich had vanished in a matter of 
seconds. The fat man opened a hard-boiled egg 
by knocking it angrily against his suitcase, 
and grabbed another two slices of bread, 
thickly spread with butter, 

| didn't get this on rations,” he said, not 
in the least apologetically. “Fortunately a 
brother-in-law of mine has a farm sixteen 


kilometers behind Prague and sometimes I go 
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Packaged by the 
dozen and ha/f- 


dozen in 


hond 


some red leather- 


ette cases. 


You'll score a smashing success with any golfer if you give 
U. S. Golf Balls. They’re the kind he likes to belt down the 
fairway, and this Christmas they come holiday-packaged 


in an attractive, red leatherette case with a gold miniature 
golfer emblazoned on the lid. It’s so goodlooking, so prac- 
tical, you'll be proud to give it. . . anybody will be happy 


to use it on his coffee table or bureau. 


U. S. ROYAL SPECIAL AND U.S. ROYAL (BLUE) 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH GOLF PROFESSIONALS’ SHOPS 


U. S. TRUE BLUE AND U.S. THREE STAR 
SOLD AT LEADING SPORTING GOODS DEALERS’ AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


products of 


1230 Avenve of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
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WEIGHING IN is the first harrowing experience in the four-week reduc- 


ing course of enforced self-denials and unaccustomed phy sical exertions. 


there and get a little something. It’s 
not easy to bring the stuff into town 
because the authorities are always 
after you. Last year a lady from 
Prague came to my brother to buy a 
pig. When he told her she could never 
get it shipped to Prague, she borrowed 
shoes, skirt and blouse from a peasant 
girl, and walked with the pig straight 
into Prague, sixteen kilometers, and 
turned the pig over to her butcher.” 


GILT-EDGED FOOD 


The Czechs have always been fond 
of good and somewhat heay y food, and 
the long occupation, first by the Ger- 
mans, then the Russians, has been a 
terrible blow to their stomachs, Per- 
haps it is a healthy sign of the Czech 
national character that they give much 
thought to food now, when all food is 
normally rationed and prices in the 
“Free Shops,” 
1949, are 


set up in February, 
fantastically high. These 
shops, which gell rationed items with- 
out coupons, are for “workers who 
work more, earn more and can afford 
some delicacies,” in other words, the 
stakhanoviles. The Free Shops sell ham 
at $10 « kilo (2.2 lbs.), butter at $7 a 
kilo, coffee, $24 a kilo, tea, $40 a kilo, 
eggs at 12 to 16¢ apiece, Hungarian 
sausage at $20 a kilo and chocolate at 
$7 a kilo. In restaurants, desserts are 
sold without ration coupons. 

Politics is, of course, by far the most 
important topic in Czechoslovakia 
these days, but food comes right after- 
ward. Calorie-conscious American 
women who go in for reducing diets 
weuld stare in amazement at their 
Czech sisters, who can be seen eat- 


ing fattening, starchy food almost 
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any time of the day. No lunch or din- 
ner would be complete without a sub- 
stantial portion of that wonderful na- 
tional dish called knedliky, dumplings. 
There are as many varieties of dump- 
lings as there are kinds of pies in 
America, but the most popular ones 
are bread dumplings, made of flour, 
eggs, salt and water, filled with hunks 
of toasted bread and bacon, cooked in 
hot water. A good knedlik must be so 
tender that it can be cut with a taut 
string; to use the steely blade of a knife 
would be sacrilege. 

Every afternoon the women of Prague 
make a pleasant pilgrimage to their 
favorite cukrarna (pastry shop), while 
the men stand around in avinarna (wine- 
shop). There they can choose from a 
variety of small appetizers, cold cuts, 
eggs with caviar, foie gras, fish in aspic, 
different kinds of pdélés and salads. All 
this is sold officially, not under the 
counter, which means that for most 
foods you have to hand over coupons. 
It is rather difficult for single people, 
but larger families usually pool their 
reserves and can always afford a little 


refreshment between big meals, 
DUMPLING DIET 


There is a wide and democratic range 
of prices. At Lippert’s small, luxurious 
wineshop you will pay fifty crowns ($1) 
for a hard-boiled egg with caviar and 
for the privilege of rubbing shoulders 
with the elite; but the same fifty 
crowns will get you a meal else- 
where in town—one that would cost 
three times as much in New York. 
Even the very poor don't have to 
starve; for six crowns (twelve cents) at 
the Koruna buffet on Vaclavske Na- 
mesti they can get a big portion of 
dumplings with dill sauce, which is not 





considered a bad dish, the Czechs 
being enthusiastic dumpling eaters. 
The fat man finished his ten-o'clock 
snack and stared out of the window 
where the chimneys of the Skoda 
Works began to appear on the horizon, 
indicating we were approaching Pilsen, 
famed for its armaments and beer. 


THE FOAMING BREW 


“Now take the problem of beer, for 
instance,” he said. “ Before the war, 
drinking beer in Prague wasn’t just a 
pleasure or a pastime—it was an art. 
We Czechs are hard-working people, 
but there’s always time for a bite to 
eat and a glass of beer. In the morning I 
would have my first glass at U Snellu, 
a two-hundred-year-old beerhouse on 
Mala Strana. A couple of vurty [a 
small, fat species of frankfurter| and 
a glass of the pale, light beer which 
they sell at U Snellu was just what a 
man needed at ten a.m.” The fat man 
joined his forefinger and thumb, and 
made a smacking noise with his lips. 

“At noon, with my lunch, I would 
switch to Smichov beer, which is dry 
and mellow at the same time, and pre- 
ferred by some to Pilsen. Around five 
in the afternoon, after | was through 
with my work, I would walk over to 
U Tomase, which is another beerhouse 
in the old town, where they make a 
very special kind of dark beer, not as 
sweet and heavy as they used to brew 
in that damned Munich. And for din- 
ner, of course, | would have four or five 
glasses of Pilsen, the real stuff that you 
recognize by its crown of white foam, 
and not one of those bad imitations 
which they sell under the holy name of 
Pilsen, in America and everywhere else. 

“TL would sit and drink until ten 
p.m., and then I would ask myself what 


to do with the rest of the evening, and so 


I woald walk over to U Fleku, which is 
perhaps the most famous of Prague's 
historical beerhouses. There they have 
a special kind of light beer, which a 
man can drink all night long without 
having a headache the next morning. | 
would sit in the garden and listen to 
the people who laughed and sang and 
were happy. Young men would have 
their arms around their girls, and the 
sight of young love made me hungry all 
over again and I would order a plate 
of cold salami and another half liter 
of beer. . . .” 

The fat man gave a deep sigh and 
shrugged. The train slowed down and 
stopped in Pilsen. A couple of waiters 
in shabby tuxedos were carrying trays 
of beer in paper containers, shouting 
“ Piro!” The fat man looked disgusted 
“They call that Pilsen beer,”’ he said 
“Seven degrees of alcoholic content, 
too weak even for babies. I hear they 
are again making some of the old 
twelve-degree stuff, but it is put into 
bottles and shipped to the Américans, 
who send us dollars for it. You know, 
we need dollars more than ever, and 
after what's happened in the last few 


years, we'll never get enough of them.” 
A PILSNER TOAST 


The waiter outside was still shouting 
“Piro!” and the fat man opened the 
window and bought a couple of beers. 
Here's to America,” he said, giving 
me one. “You may have noticed that 
since the Liberation in 1945 we have 
changed some street names in Prague, 
but the big station is still called after 
President Wilson, and we also have a 
Roosevelt and a Hoover Street. To your 
health,” he said, and lifted his glass 

The beer was excellent — not as strong 
asin the old days, but sparkling and aro- 


matic as only Pilsner in Pilsen can be 


DRINKING THE WATERS to music is a variation of the day-long routine. 


Dose is a carefully measured pint, sipped through a curved, glass straw. 
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This is an Official Message from 
the City Government of Miami Beach 


JANUARY 


lt’s @ fact -- the sun radiates more 
healthful ultra-violet rays in and 
around Miami Beach than any- 
where else in the United States. 
This year see for yourself how 
much sunnier are the days of Miami 
Beach's brilliant winter season. See 
how much more spacious are its 
eight golden miles of ocean front 
and its thousands of hotel rooms 
and apartments. See how much 
more of everything there is to an un- 
forgettable Sunshine Vacation this 
winter in Miami Beach. 
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MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 
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W {RIT OPEN... WEAR IT CLOSED. 


Your trim Season Skipper* Traveler coat 

has more uses than you can count! li's a one- 
coat wardrobe by itself. The all wool lining 
buttons in or out, sleeves and all, to keep you 
comfortable whenever and wherever you go. The 
smartest gabardine coat of the season...about $89. 
Expertly hand tailored of finest all wool 
gabardine by the master craftsmen who make 
our famous Season Skipper men’s coats, Other 
Season Skipper models are made in Lamgora* 
Tweed Fleece ® 


and Cashmere.. 


} enetian Covert, Camel Hair 


all exclusive 100% wool fabrics 


in the fashion-favored colors... $65 and up, 
For fashion folder and name of your nearest 


dealer write Dept. H-10, Season Skipper 
” 


Corp., 325 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill 
200 Fifth New York ate 
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LOOK FOR THIS LABEL... BE SURE YOU'RE BUYING A GENUINE 
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EARLY TO RISE is an important part of the strict regimen at the spa, 
along with specially prescribed diets, long walks and hot mineral baths. 


Anether waiter came by, offering 
frankfurters with mustard, and every- 
body began to shout for some as if this 
were the last stop before we set out on a 
tour through the antarctic. 

The fat man, after a visible inner 
struggle, also bought a couple of frank- 
furters. “They are always so good 
here,” he said, giving me an apologetic 
look. I asked him whether he intended 
to have lunch in Marianseke Lazne, 
where we were due in one and a half 


hours. He gave me an annoyed glance. 


THE DIET ORDEAL 


“Why do you think I'm taking all 
that stuff to Marianske Lazne?” he 
said, pointing at his suitcase. “ My 
doctor there will put me on a starva- 
tion diet, and the first three days are 
always the worst, and so I must have 
at least an iron will to keep me going.” 
He nodded glumly. “Some people love 
Marianske Lazne. I don’t. Nothing but 
hot mineral waters and long walks in 
the woods and more waters and more 
exercise. And when you come back to 
your hotel, tired and hungry, they serve 
you a tiny morsel of dry veal and some 
dietary foods, like spinach cooked in 
water, or crackers.” The fat man shook 
his head in despair and cut himself a 
big slice of poppy-seed cake, muttering 
choice curses against Marianske Lazne. 

He wasn’f quite fair. Marianske 
Lazne for over a hundred and thirty 
years has been the salvation of fat 
people all over the world. Its reducing 
cure is tried and tested and never fails. 
Fat people have been coming here every 
year for one month, to lose in four 
ascetic weeks the poundage they had 
gained in the eleven preceding months 
of good, if not too wise, living. 

The ritual has always been the same, 
but guests do not take the routine as 
seriously now. In the old days they 


would arrive at the doctor's office, 
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breathing hard and looking unhappy. 
They would step on the scale, afraid to 
note their weight, and then they lis- 
tened to the severe voice of the doctor. 
“You will get up every morning at six. 
Go down to the Colonnade and drink 
one pint of the Glauber’s salt waters at 
Ferdinand Spring. Afterwards take a 
long walk to one of the hillside cafés in 
the woods. There you will have a glass 
of unsweetened tea, and nothing else. 
Get back in time for lunch. I'll write a 
special diet for you. In the late after- 
noon I want you to drink some more 
waters, and to walk again. If you like 
to dance, go and have fun. But nothing 
to eat while you sit there! There will 
be a very light dinner and you'll go to 
bed early.”” For patients with more 
specific ailments there were additional 
iron-salt 
baths, vapor or carbon-dioxide baths. 


treatments—mud_ baths, 
They all cost extra money, and even 
if they didn’t help the patient, they 
gave him at least the assurance that he 
was doing something for his health. 

The doctor would emphasize that 
the patient must not cheat, “or the 
cure will not work.” Spa doctors, like 
psychiatrists or gynecologists, radiated 
authority mingled with benevolence. 
* co- 
operate” rather than to “ obey.” They 
hinted darkly at a well-organized in- 


They asked their patients to 


telligence system throughout the spa’s 
restaurants, pastry shops and cafés 
which would immediately report on all 
infringements against The Diet. All 
Marianske Lazne doctors pretended to 
be omniscient, and the frightened pa- 
tients would obey blindly; and if they 
just had to have that delicious, for- 
bidden piece of cake in the afternoon, 
they would buy the waiter's silence 
with an extra-large tip. Of course, there 
never was a spy system, but the waiters 
were glad to get good tips and would 
recommend the doctors to new arrivals, 





and thus everybody was happy, in- 
cluding the patients, who didn’t mind 
spending a lot of money. Most of the 
patients were well-to-do people, since 
only well-to-do people could afford to 
eat well all year long: financiers, diplo- 
mats, -big businessmen, diamond mer- 
chants, British lords and French barons 
and Hungarian estate owners. What- 
ever they were, they ceased to be it the 
day they arrived in Marienbad (as it 
was called then). During their stay in 
the spa they were nothing but patients, 
and stock-market quotations or govern- 
ment crises didn’t matter. Nothing 
mattered but the daily loss of weight, 


the strict diet and the waters. 
OFF AGAIN, ON AGAIN 


There followed four grinding, tough 
weeks, but then the day of glory would 
arrive, the day when the patient made 
his last trip to the doctor and stepped 
on the scale again. This time he wouldn't 
avert his eyes. He wished that all his 
fat friends were here and could see for 
themselves that he had lost seven kilos 

1514 pounds) in four weeks! Ah, to 
be slim and young again! The patient 
would embrace the doctor, whom he 
had cursed for weeks, and pay the bill, 
and then he would rush out to spread 
the news among those who were still 
starving, drinking the waters, bathing 
and walking 

Of course, the event had to be 
celebrated, so they would go up to 
the King Edward Hotel and order 
their first good meal in a month—hors 
d'oeuvres, fish, roast, poultry, sweets, 
cheese, everything. The following morn- 
ing, when they were ready to leave, 
they had already regained one kilo. 


But thal they wouldn't tell anybody 


Nowadays things are somewhat dif- 
ferent. The Ministry of Health took 
over all Czechoslovak spas on April 1, 
1948, and appointed a director general 
to supervise them. Czech financiers 
and big businessmen no longer frequent 
the spas, because there is no longer such 
a class in Czechoslovakia. The British 
lords and French barons are no longer 
in evidence. Foreign diplomats usually 
spend only a week end. The elite these 
days are National Administrators (di- 
rectors of the nationalized industries), 
communist bigwigs and members of 
the government, but at Marianske 
Lazne one sees mostly “common peo- 
ple” with a few remnants of the bour- 
geoisie who still have some money, 
sprinkled in. Indeed, the government 
hails the fact that “common people” 
flood the spa as proof of the socialist 
pr ZTESS of ( ‘zechoslovakia. 

Though a great deal has changed in 
Marianske Lazne since King Edward 
VII of England used to come here, 
forty years ago, when it was the height 
of fashion to “take the waters in 
Western Bohemia,” the spa_ itself 
hasn't changed very much. Marianske 
Lazne is a lovely little town, strung out 
for over a mile in a narrow mountain 
valley, 2000 feet high. Down in the 
valley is a large English-style park, and 
hotels and villas are hidden behind the 
curtains of trees along the slopes. The 
wonderful, deep, strong-smelling for- 
ests descend right into the center of 
town. If you are one of those people 
whose idea of strenuous exercise is sit- 
ting in an upholstered chair, you have 
only to open the window, and the smell 
of pines and ozone will fill your lungs 

I went down to the Colonnade the 


first morning after my arrival. My fat 


PATHS IN THE WOODS surrounding Marianske are carefully marked ac- 


cording to steepness. Spa’s doctors prescribe which grade patient may take. 
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PERMITTED: Marianske’s famous Oplatky, paper-thin pastries pressed 


together with almond and sugar filling, are a solace to hungry dieters. 


friend from the train was already there, 
talking to two companions and imbib- 
ing the curative water through a glass 
spout, from his flat, longish glass. When 
he saw me, his face brightened. 
“Want to eat something?” he whis- 
pered. “ No, my doctor won't mind. It’s 
dietary.” He took my sleeve and di- 
rected me toward one of the small shops 
under the Colonnade, from which 
emanated a pleasant smell of baking, 
of almonds and sugar. Behind the 
counter a white-clad woman was selling 
Oplatky, round, paper-thin layers of 
baked flour, which are pressed together, 
one on top of the other, and filled with 


a mixture of almonds and sugar. 


NOSTALGIC NOTES 


“You can eat a dozen of ‘em and 
won't gain a deka,” my fat friend said 
to me. " Of course, I wouldn't call them 
food, but they're better than nothing.” 

The spa band was playing in the 
pavillon under the Colonnade. There 
were twenty-eight musicians and they 
played pretty well. All over Europe one 
meets Czech musicians in orchestras 
and dance bands; musicians from Bo- 
hemia are as well known a Czechoslo- 
vak export commodity (as long as they 
are in gogd standing with the com- 
munists) as beer, glassware and china. 
There is hardly a Czech family where 
one member doesn't play an instru- 
ment; small villages have their bands, 
and towns with a population of over 
10,000 people have opera. To play in 
the spa orchestra of Marianske Lazne 
is a distinction, but the musicians 
looked tired and none too happy. Per- 
haps each had dreamed of becoming an- 
other Heifetz, Casals or Primrose; now 
they were sentenced to a lifetime per- 


formance of Sousa marches, Strauss 
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waltzes and similar lightweight pieces 
which would not upset the delicate di- 
gestionsof their water-drinking listeners. 

It was eight in the morning and the 
Colonnade was crowded. After the 
Germans left, Marianske Lazne bounced 
briefly back into the international 
de-luxe circuit. The big villas and hotels 
had a new coat of paint, the color of 
vanilla ice cream, and the paths were 
swept clear. There were again some 
substantial-looking foreigners, and a 
few big cars with foreign license plates. 
Since the Russians took over, however, 
the spa has subsided again. The foreign 
trade has fallen off, and the de-luxe 
clientele is missing. 

The few American automobiles on 
the streets (mostly belonging to diplo- 
mats) were the center of general attrac- 
tion. Wherever they parked, they were 
surrounded by an eager, excited crowd. 
People tested the bumpers, looked into 
the interior through the windows, or 
touched the heavy rubber of the tires. 
Most of the Czech cars are small, con- 
suming about a third of the gasoline 
needed by an American car, and the 
tires are poor and begin to crack after 
10,000 kilometers. Nowadays America 
may be The Enemy, according to the 
newspapers and politicians, but there 
is no one in Czechoslovakia who 
wouldn't love to own an American car 
Everywhere American things are being 
imitated, in spite of official disapproval, 
and there is a real fad for American 
dance bands and American drinks. If 
you want to be smart, you order cock- 
tails before dinner. Some people order 
them between courses also, and it is 
strange but not at all unusual to watch 
a Czech order a martini after dessert. 

Today a new population has come 


to the spa, most of them Czechs. The en- 











tire spa has been nationalized, but the 
waters and baths have the same health- 
ful effects, and almost 40,000 guests, 
about 1000 of them foreigners, came 
last year trying to get relief from such 
ailments as gout, chronic arthritis, af- 
flictions of the liver and gall bladder, 
diabetes, inflammation of the kidneys. 
Marianske Lazne today cures all ail- 
ments formerly treated in nearby 
Karlovy Vary, the bigger, older, bet- 
ter known, sister spa, and you will not 
make yourself popular if you talk in 
Marianske Lazne about Karlovy Vary. 

During the war Marianske Lazne 
was a hospital town for the German 
Wehrmacht. ‘You should have seen the 
damage those Germans did,” the di- 
rector of the Spa Administration said. 
“They quartered their people even in 
our bathhouses, sometimes six and eight 
men in a room, and they ruined every- 
thing. When we took over in 1945, we 
practically had to refurnish the place. 
The Germans were about toset fire toour 
spa,” hecontinued, when theadvanced 
units of the American Third Army ar- 
rived, just in time, God bless them.” 

The Germans had devised an intri- 
cate plan to wreck the subterranean 
installations of Marianske Lazne. The 
spa has fourteen different springs and 
all of them have their sources four 
or five kilometers out of town. A 
complicated, hundred-year-old net 
of pipes leads from the sources to 
the Colonnade and other places near 
the center of the town. Another system 
of pipes connects the springs with the 
bathhouses; special apparatus is in- 
stalled to preserve the full strength of 
the carbon-dioxide baths. The highly 
mineralized mud baths are prepared 
from a special mud, which is carried 
into town from widespread mud beds in 


the neighborhood of the spa. 


“If the Germans had managed to 
wreck the installations, the spa would 
have been put out of commission for 
years,” the director said. “The worst 
part of it was that we had to keep some 
Sudeten-German engineers for as long 
as ten months after the Liberation be- 
cause there were not enough Czech ex- 
perts to replace them.” 

During the German Occupation the 
health of Czechoslovakia deteriorated, 
owing to malnutrition, a shortage of 
drugs and an insufticient health service. 
There is a terrifyingly high rate of 
tuberculosis among the younger peo- 
ple. One of the first changes made in 
Marianske Lazne in 1945 was to set 
aside a number of hotels and villas for 
the use of workers, miners, state em- 
ployees, railroad and postal workers, 
and others. It was a new experiment 
and it worked out fine,” the director 
said. “ Why should some people not be 
able to come to our spa just because 


they happen to have no money?” 
NOBODY LOVES A FAT MAN 


Down on the Colonnade, my corpu- 
lent friend from the train told me that 
he was going to the Krakonos, a hill- 
side café about thirty minutes away 
“There are four or five different paths 
to the place,” he said. “You will see 
signs marked on the trees in different 
colors. Red means almost level stretches, 
red and blue indicates gently rising 
gradients, zreen means steeper Ones. 
Beware of the paths marked yellow 
They are steep and tough.” He sighed 
“What would I give if I could now sit 
down at U Snellu with a big glass of 
beer and a couple of rurty!” 

He shrugged and walked off toward 
the nearby woods, a sad 255-pound 
figure of a man who wanted only to 


weigh 240 pounds again THE END 
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THE SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 


(Continued from Page 55) 


adieux. We dined sumptuously on 
triple-decker sandwiches and quad- 
ruple malteds at a busy soda fountain 
off Chater Road, whose neon lighting 
and ulcerous tempo afforded a reason- 
ably repugnant facsimile of our neigh- 
borhood drugstore. 

Over the post-prandial pepsin tablet, 
I bade my bride close her eyes, and 
placed in her outstretched palm a 
bulky envelope. 

Her wee brow wrinkled in perplexity 
as she spelt out the destination of the 
steamer tickets within. 

“What's this?” she asked suspi- 
ciously. “ Why does it stand *‘Macas- 
ar’ on these?” 

Because 


goes, honey,” T smiled. “Tt 


that’s where the steamer 
princi- 


pal port on the island of Cele’ os 










MY 1922-VINTAGE TODDLE excited wide admiration, especially from those 


who had never seen a man dancing with a pair of laughing almond eyes. 


“Is that anywhere near Bangkok?” 
she demanded. “Come on, answer 
me—none of that Eric Ambler stuff!” 
hedged. 


“About twenty-seven hundred miles as 


“Well—er—vaguely,” I 


the crow flies, more or less. Naturally, 
we won't P 





“Just a second, Jocko,” she inter- 
rupted, quivering with anger. “Do I 
interpret this to mean that you in- 
veigled me all the way to Siam and 
then switched the deck on us?” 

“Of course not,” I said placatingly. 
“It’s a little extra dividend—kind of 
a warm-up for Siam, so to speak. By 
the time you get back from the Mo- 
luccas—if you ever do come back— 
Siam will look like Rockefeller Plaza.” 

Exactly as instinct had warned me, 
the poor thing kicked up a most prepos- 
terous fuss. She drew a ghoulish picture 
of a remote and unexplored archipelago 
swarming with vampire bats, anthro- 
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pophagi and virulent diseases; cited 
some absurd fiddle-faddle about the 
war in Java (a grotesque designation 
for the minor police action in which 
the Dutch, to preserve order, had un- 
avoidably bombed Djokjakarta and 
were being forced to kill a few thousand 
extremists); and having pilloried me as 
irresponsible, a delayed juvenile, and 
an erotic dreamer nourished on Terry 
and the Pirates, she flung her arms 
around the children and defied wild 
horses to drag her to the East Indies 
To overcome such a hash of obscurant- 
ism and prejudice was a task calcu- 
lated to intimidate a lesser man, but | 
flatter myself I brought it off rather 
well. Tapping a monogrammed Zira on 
the wafer-thin, solid-gold cigarette 
case conferred on me by the Sublime 
Porte in connection with certain trifling 
services in the matter of the Missing 
Halvah, I pointed out with a silky 
smile that through a freak of book- 
keeping, I alone was privileged to en- 
dorse our express cheques, which gave 
me what is known in sporting circles as 
an edge. ‘Do you not think, cara mia,” 
I pursued, “that though undeniably 
colorful and renowned for its hospital- 
ity, Hong Kong would hardly be 
the most ideal place for an attractive 
matron—who, parenthetically, is not 
gelling any younger—and two help- 


less minors to go on the beach?” 
SELLING THE SOUTH SEAS 


“You rat,” replied my wife, employ- 
ing a pet name she has found useful in 
domestic crises when logic fails. It 
being self-evident that she should never 
have crossed foils with so superior an 
adversary, I gallantly forgave her 
temerity and proceeded to outline our 
itinerary: two weeks’ voyage aboard 
the M/S Kochleffel along the periphery 
of Java via the South China Sea, call- 
ing at Batavia, Semarang, and Sura- 
baya and thence northward to Macas- 
sar. “ What happens there?” she asked 
wearily, with a look of dumb resigna- 
tion. " I guess we all remove our draw- 
ers and plunge into the canebrake.”’ 

"In the hands of Disraeli, irony can 
be a formidable weapon,” I rejoined. 
In a lout it becomes merely offensive. 
At Macassar we transfer to the Cinna- 
bar, a snug little coaster in the inter- 
island copra trade, which will convey 
us to Pare Pare, Donggala, Menado, 
Ternate, Morotai, Sorong (the western- 
most tip of New Guinea), Batjan, and 
Amboina—in short, a sketchy circum- 
navigation of Celebes and the historic 
Spice Islands. I also plan, if the chang 
ing monsoon permits, to pay a visit to 
Banda Neira, that celebrated outpost 
of the Dutch nutmeg trade.” 

There must be a gimmick in all 
this,” the mem observed, moodily 
gnawing a piece of stem ginger. “In 
twenty years I have yet to detect you 


in a disinterested act.” 
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"There is,” I acknowledged. “The 
terminal point for our soiled laundry 
will be that jewel of the Lesser Sundas, 
the island of Bali.” 

“Aha!” she exclaimed triumphantly. 
" Everything falls into place. I was puz- 
zled by the goatish gleam in your eye, 
but now I'm tuned in.” 

“Are you implying by any chance, 
madam,” I asked scathingly, “that I 
would deliberately haul three persons 
on a five-thousand-mile journey through 
swamp and mangrove just to catch a 
glimpse of a bunch of superbly formed, 
mocha-colored young women in their 
nether garments? Because if you are,” 
I said, rising haughtily, “I have noth- 


ing more to say.” 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT 


“That,” she said succinctly, “ will be 
a relief all around—eh, kids?’’ The 
children’s reply was inaudible, mainly 
because they had taken a powder dur- 
ing our téte-A-téte and made a beeline 
for Pedder Street, the informal bourse 
of Hong Kong. On being corralled out- 
side the Swatow Lace Store, they dis- 
closed a flimflam worthy of Ponzi, hav- 
ing thimblerigged the money-changers 
with a dizzying parlay of soap wrappers 
into Portuguese escudos into Singapore 
dollars. | could not bring myself to re- 
prove them, particularly since they had 
cleared a tidy profit, but as a lesson to 
cut me into their grift in the future, I 
made them finance a tour of the Tiger 
Balm Gardens at Causeway Bay. 

This curious nonesuch, a conceit of 
Aw Boon Haw, the noted patent- 
medicine taipan and philanthropist, 
beggars description; it is at once a pot- 
pourri of Madame Tussaud’s waxworks, 
the castle of Otranto and a theatrical 
prop shop, tinctured with fumes of 
the Mexican drug called mescal. Mr. 
Haw’s interpreter, a Celestial version 
of Russell Birdwell, coated me with the 
customary schmaltz about his em- 
ployer’s humble origins, business 
genius and benevolence. He then ex- 
panded with equal tedium on the vir- 
tues of Tiger Balm itself, which he un- 
hesitatingly hailed as a specific for ev- 
erything from St. Anthony’s fire to milk 
leg. For a preparation consisting 
largely of menthol and balsam, it un- 
doubtedly has extraordinary powers. 
They may derive from Mr. Haw him- 
self, a mettlesome old party in carpet 
slippers, who gripped my hand with 
such extraordinary vigor that I was 
forced whimpering to my knees. 

Now exactly what do you wish to 
know?” the interpreter began. 

"In a few badly-chosen words, how 
would you sum up the theme of the 
Tiger Balm Gardens?” I inquired. 

Mr. Haw has presented to various 
hospitals and deserving charities an 
amount in excess of eighteen million 
dollars,” 


spokesman. “He is a beloved figure, 


Ilong Kong replied _ the 
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‘ 


asking nothing for himself but the right 
to serve his fellow man.” 

“He is unquestionably the re- 
incarnation of the Buddha,” I agreed 
courteously, cracking a sunflower 
seed between my mandibles, “but 
to return to the meaning of the 
Gardens. I sensed a definite surrealist 
influence, as though Max Ernst and the 
St. Louis Cardinals had collaborated 
on their design.” 

“The purely material is no longer of 
any consequence to Mr. Haw,” the in- 
terpreter explained. “Spiritual salva- 
tion alone can save mankind from the 
abyss, as he points out in today's edi- 
torial in his three Chinese-language 
newspapers.” 

“T am hastening home to read it,” 
I assured him. “ But before I do, may I 
be allowed to put one more query?” 

“What is that?” 

“Has Mr. Haw given any inkling 
yet as to who will inherit his moola? If 
not, I should like to include my name 
among the legatees.” 

“T am afraid there is a fundamental 
cleavage between the East and the 
West,” apologized the subordinate. 
“This way to your ricksha, please.” 
Nevertheless, as I bowled back to the 
Repulse Bay Hotel, gently flicking the 
coolie with a switch to ward off the 
flies, the audience did not seem wholly 
without benefit. It had given me an in- 
sight into the complexities of the Ori- 
ental mind such as one never gets from 
the sixty-five-cent luncheon at Chin 
Lee's and it had enabled the family in 
my absence to dream up a brand-new 
batch of complaints. 

The most grievous, predictably, came 
from the missy, who was loud in her ac- 
cusations that I had withheld her from 
the night life of the city. ""What did I 
pack my evening dresses for—to wear 
in a Malay proa?” she blubbered. “If 
I were Alexis Smith you'd be in a cum- 
merbund fast enough.” She contemp- 
tuously brushed aside my protest that 
Cattaraugus, New York, was more di- 
verting by far than Hong Kong; she 
knew all about the evil water-front 
haunts, the swarthy lascars, and. the 
adventuresses from the 

Achmed Abdullah. The 


upshot was that at midnight we 


Eurasian 


nov els of 


found ourselves in a titanic, murky 
cabaret almost devoid of heat and cus- 
tomers, watching the only untalented 
Negro in the world execute a cakewalk 
to the music of a Filipino fife-and-drum 
corps. At its conclusion, as though my 
hair was not sufficiently streaked with 
silver, he broke into Mammy’s Little 
Coal Black Rose. | pushed away the 
plate of stone-cold spaghetti and sig- 
naled to the waiter. 

“Bring me a check and a steel- 
blue automatic,” | directed. My wife 
plucked at my sleeve, but I ignored her. 
“Also, please ask that minstrel to wait 
for me in his dressing room.” 


JANUARY 


“Listen,” she said insistently, “ some 
people in that corner are waving at 
you.” The arrivals proved to be an old 
college classmate now in the consular 
service and two extremely decorative 
chickadees, from Canton and Outer 
Mongolia respectively. A coalition was 
quickly arranged, half a dozen bottles 
of Polish vodka burgeoned from the 
tablecloth, and in a trice we were yoked 
in close harmony, chanting Brunonia, 
Mother of Men in pidgin. Before long a 
pair of laughing almond eyes cajoled 
me to the dance floor, where my 1922- 
vintage toddle excited wide admira- 
tion, especially from those who had 
never seen a man dancing with a pair 
of laughing almond eyes. I had just 
consented, after considerable suasion, 
to call on the fair Tatar some after- 
noon and inspect a rare old sheepskin 
which had been in her family since the 
reign of Kublai Khan, when my wife 
was stricken with one of her infrequent 
migraine headaches. There was no pos- 
sible remedy but to frog-march me into 
a cab, drive to the hotel, and bind my 
hands to the bedpost with a sheet. 
This relieved her suffering somewhat, 
and soon the only sound in the corridor 
was her uneven breathing, interspersed 
with maledictions I had not dreamt she 
possessed. 

Three days later, in a freezing wind 
that turned our noses blue with cold, 
we swayed up the accommodation 
ladder of the Kochleffel, buffeted by 
coolies groaning under our trunks. The 
harbor traffic flowed on briskly around 
the ship. Kowloon-side ferries scraped 
past the bows, and quaint junks wal- 
lowed by, laden with underwater foun- 
tain pens, self-winding watches, and 
other imports vital to China’s existence. 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 


The vessel moved at half speed past 
the bare brown hills; the last clus- 
ter of government buildings dropped 
astern, and we were at sea. Already the 
bar had begun to echo with guttural 
commands of " Jonges! Bring me here 
a Bols!” and toasts to Wilhelmina. 
Knocking the embers from my pipe 
into a lifeboat to prevent their scatter- 
ing, I descended to our cabins. My 
three companions sat in the quickening 
gloom amid jumbled suitcases. It was 
obvious that their moral barometer 
was falling fast. “Chin up, friends!” 
I addressed them jovially. “ Before you 
know it, you'll be in Java.” 

“And that’s practically home,” my 
wife observed in a metallic voice. She 
rose and stared thoughtfully out the 
porthole. ‘Did I ever tell you,” she 
went on, “that in order to marry you, 
I jilted an explorer?” 

“Honestly?” I asked. “What did 
you tell him?” 

“T wish I could remember,” she mur- 
mured. “ It sure would come in handy.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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MAPLE LEAF TRAIL 


(Continued from Page 53) 


that, just possibly, he knew how to 
get around on that trail better than I. 

Once, too, I remember, we got lost. 
Or rather, I got lost, for Johannsen 
had put me in the lead at the time, 
and slyly let me take a wrong turning. 
It was a few hundred yarils farther 
on before I noticed that the familiar 
green maple-leaf markers on their yel- 
low plaques were no longer cropping up 
on the tree trunks ahead of me. We 
were on a woods road, or a lumbermen’s 
track, it later turned out, but it offered 
good going; and beguiled by that (and 
also because the track seemed to be 
circling toward where I thought the trail 
till it led us 


straight into a singularly rocky, de- 


ought to be) I kept on 


clivitous and stump-ridden clearing. 


JOHANNSEN’S JOKE 


The thing to do, of course, would 
have been to go back, following our 
own ski tracks till we picked up a trail 
marker again. Rather stubbornly, I 
kept on, for I still thought I knew where 
the trail ought to be. But I wasn’t com- 
fortable about it. We were deep in the 
woods now, which looked suddenly 


dark All at 


once, the clearing sloped down into a 


and cold and menacing. 


still more unpleasant-looking frozen 
swamp, full of awkward hummocks 
and wild brambles, and when I looked 
around and found that Johannsen had 
slid away suddenly and vanished, I had 
a moment of, well, let us call it dismay. 

I struggled on, however, for I knew 
that Johannsen must be up to some- 
thing. (I kept telling myself that he 
wouldn't just go off and leave me.) 
And sure enough, about twenty min- 
utes and some half-dozen stumbles and 
scratches later, I heard him calling, 
from a point somewhere off to my left 
and a little behind me. I called back, 
and a little while later he overhauled 
me—having not only gone ahead and 
located the trail, but then circled back 
around me to pick up my tracks and 
catch up with me! The mishap hadn't 
all been my fault, incidentally. The 
trail markers had been missing at the 
point where I'd gone astray—either 








shot. off by exhilarated hunters the 
previous season, or just lifted as sou- 
venirs by trail tourists—and Johann- 
sen, as a sort of quiet woodsman's joke, 
had just let me go on from there. 
From Sainte Agathe down to Shaw- 
bridge, however, the trail is consistently 
in better shape, well maintained and 
well marked pretty much throughout. 
Also, there is a network of other trails 
around it—the Maribou, the Gillespie, 
the McGill Outing Club Trail, and se 
on (most of them named either after 
early skiers in the region or after the 
ski clubs whose members voluntarily 
maintain them)—as well as a number 
of still smaller local trails which criss- 
cross the larger ones. Thus the little 
ski club at the small town of Val 
Morin keeps up three or four well- 
marked local trails, which are used as 
much or more by town residents as by 
Visitors to the resorts. The Sun Valley 
Farm and La Sapiniére, among other 
resorts along the trail, do an excellent 
job of maintenance. The Chalet 
Cochand, near Sainte Marguerite, is 
headquarters for a twenty-five-year- 
old organization, the Laurentian Cross 
Country Ski Club, whose members, a 
good many of them now aging but still 
indomitable, come up there annually 
for a two-week get-together and a spot 
of trail skiing. A good many guests, 
both at the Cochand and at other re- 
sorts, often take the morning train or 
bus up to Sainte Agathe (by far the 
largest town in the area), shop for tooth- 
paste or Kleenex or souvenirs, and then 
ski back down the trail in the afternoon. 


THE REAL LAURENTIANS 


There are a good many trips like that, 
and they are fun to take. Also, on them, 
one gets to know the Laurentians bet- 
ter than one can any other way. There 
are a number of popular misconceptions 
about the Laurentians. Many people 
go up there expecting to find high hills 
and brightly painted, quaint habitant 
houses, the streets loud with sleigh bells 
and French chansons from the viva- 
cious, gay, Gallic-spirited natives. Su- 
perticially at least, almost the reverse is 
true. With rare exceptions the houses 
are rather shabby standard farm- 
bungalows, and the villages have the 
sprawled, unplanned look of frontier 
towns—which, in fact, they were until 
about twenty years ago. The hills them- 
selves are not high, and they rise in an 
odd, jumbled pattern quite unlike the 
symmetrical alignment of the New Eng- 
land ranges. And the natives, far from 
being gay, have a tendency to be with- 
drawn and a little melancholy. About 
the only excitement they permit them- 
selves is a somber sort of ceremonial 
called a veillée, in which the men of the 
village shut themselves up for an all- 
night session in the local café, drinking 
wine and singing long, doleful French- 
Canadian songs. 
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Yet the Laurentians, and the inhabi- 
tants as well, do have great charm, and 
one of the best ways to discover it is to 
do a little touring skiing in the region. 
It was not until my wife and I had 
made our first tour that we really came 
to love the Laurentians. For one thing, 
once you are on a trail, you are instantly 
away from the slight, constant fevered 
feeling you always get around a lift and 
the crowds riding on it, You are on your 
own, you and your companions—and in 
this connection it’s as well always to 
have at least one companion with you, 
for safety's sake in case of an accident. 


FROZEN FAIRYLAND 


You'll do more climbing than you're 
used to, of course, and for that reason 
it’s best to put your bindings in the 
touring hitch, to give your heels a little 
freedom for herringboning. Otherwise, 
you may end up with some blisters, as 
your foot pulls up and down inside your 
ski hoot. But the long, gentle downhill 
schusses you'll get should make up for 
the climbing, and all the while you'll be 
threading your way through a mixture 
of rolling meadow and slightly steeper 
woodland that provides almost con- 
stantly changing and constantly de- 
lightful vistas. The natives, too, despite 
their reserve, are quite friendly, as 
you'll discover if you happen to have 
to stop at a farmhouse to ask direc- 
tions. 

My wife and I skied on sections of 
the Maribou and the Maple Leaf, with 
a jaunt on some local trails around Saint 
Sauveur, and the things I remember 
are so small as possibly to seem not 
worth mentioning. Deer tracks in the 
forest, and the hordes of squirrels that, 
totally unafraid, peered and chattered 
at us from the branches. A little farther 
on, a sudden crackling of brush and a 
glimpse of a white, lifted tail as a star 
tled doe got under way. I remember a 
long sweep down a hillside, with a little 
brook, too rapid to freeze, at the bot- 
tom, and the frosty. taste of the water 
cress we found still growing there 
under the surface and pulled up to 
munch as we went along. We got lost 
that day, too, but we didn't mind very 
much, since our wanderings led us 
into a little crossroads settlement, too 
small even to appear on the map, with 
a glass-enclosed statue of Sainte Gene- 
vieve in a small boxlike shrine at the 
junction. I remember a steak sandwich 
at Saint Sauveur, and a barnlike old 
inn, now empty of clients, where we 
stopped for lunch and at last got the 
pea soup we had been waiting for 

Most of all, though, I remember the 
snowy white countryside and its seren- 
ity, and the feeling that we were explor 
ing—half make-believe, it is true, but 
still strong enough to keep us pushing 
on constantly, to see what would be 
over the next hill or around the next 


turning. THE END 
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The Queen City of the Southwest 
offers regal hospitality to all who 
would flee the chilling snow and ice 
of winter climes, This year the royal 
jewels will be on display in all their 
proud glory... 


The Alamo, treasure of them all; La 
Villita—-the Old World forever cap- 
tured in action; the colorful Mexican 
Quarter; the gorgeous Cathedrals, the 
ancient missions, the parks, the 
flowers and the San Antonio River 
wandering lazily through the heart of 
the garden spot of Texas. 


The Bandera Hills, nestling close to 
the modern part of the city, shelter 
magoaificent guest ranches to visit 
for a day, a week 
or longer . . . and 
watching over the 


% 
Pain entire city is “the 
4. Queen's Guard” — 
Fort Sam Houston, 
. 4 Randolph and 


Kelly Fields, 


Yes, there is much to see and do and 
enjoy... stopover enroute at fabulous 
Lake Texoma...a real look at Dallas, 
Fort Worth and the Lone Star capitol, 
Austin, Plus the luxurious Katy service 
aboard your quiet, modern Katy train. 


The Queen City, San Antonio, sum- 
mons you. You must come for the 
most wonderful vacation ever. 
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WATURAL ROUTE SOUTHWEST 


Sead for free iNustrated litera. 
| ture about things to see and do in 
\ aad around San Antonio, Texas. 
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Mr. E. A. Bohmeyer, P.T.M., ! 


Katy Lines, Ry. Exch. Bidg. | 

™ vais 1, Mao, i 
Please send me free hookle: and other infor- i 
mation about San Antonio 5 winter attractions. i 
Name.. | 
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LANDSCAPE is actually part of the interior décor in this open-design living room at Coconut Grove. Painted brick fireplace zones off dining area. 


FOLDING GLASS WALLS open interior to prevailing southeast breezes. They form dramatic frames for lighted areas at night. 
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SWIMMING POOL is adroitly “merged” with the living area in this Miami Beach home designed by architect Igor 
Polevitzky. Aluminum screening on aluminum bracing allows ample sunlight to enter pool, wards off insects. 


HOMES IN THE SUN | 


Your next holiday home may have some features of the new houses rising on Florida's East Coast — 


bigger views, the feeling of freedom, the outdoors brought inside 


THE MODERN 


with a fantasy 


HISTORY of Florida 
the old, familiar tale of Ponce 


begins 


de Leén and the ancient belief that age and its 
ills could be banished by bathing in a fountain. 
It is a fantasy, however, that has elements of 
reality, for in the fourand a half centuries since 
the Easter Sunday when the bemused explorer 
finally touched the Florida coast, literally mil- 
lions have followed his example with equally 
whimsical objectives in mind, 

The atmosphere of glamour that has sur- 
rounded Florida from the beginning stems less 
from the legends clustered about its origins 
than from the simple fact of its semitropical cli- 
mate, a fact that has always proved irresistible 
to people of the North. The descents of the 
Huns and Visigoths upon Italy, of the Aryans 
on India, of the Mongols into China were mo- 
tivated only in part by the pressures of exist- 
ence—it was the dream of warm lands, also 
overtlowing, to be sure, with milk and honey, 
that helped start the great invasions. And so 
with Florida. But with one great difference 
that goes far toward explaining what hap- 
pened to Florida architecture, and particu- 
larly its vacation architecture: When the bar 
barians made their mass raids upon the south, 


by GEORGE NELSON 


they invariably left backward, sparsely-settled 
lands to absorb highly developed, cultured, 
urban communities. When the inhabitants of 
the U.S. North and Midwest began their an 
nual movement to Florida, they left behind the 
cities, arts and industries to arrive in man- 
What 
buildings were needed had to be built and what 
architecture was to be designed had to be in- 
wetited. That this architecture should have 
been based in large part on fairy-tale-book il- 


grove jungle and saw-grass swamps. 


lustrations of castles in Spain is not surprising, 
for the guiding motive of the newcomers was 
escape —from cold ground and gray skies, from 
the monotonous pressure of business, from the 
physteal discomfort of indoor existence. 

The kind of vacation house you see in Flor- 
ida is pretty much the kind you might expect 
to see — castles reduced to two bedrooms and a 
thirty-foot lot, roofs of red tile (almost the 
trade-mark of 


walls with color schemes taken directly from 


the fairy-tale castle), stuceo 


Neapolitan ice cream, lush gardens and white 
At the other 
extreme of income, there are the great pleasure 


streets blinding in the sunlight 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LOIS AND JOE STEINMETZ 
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palaces of the rich of one and two generations 
ago, larger than the castles of real life, but 
basically the same as the little houses in con 
cept and execution. 

But in the last year or two some holiday 
houses have been built on the East Coast of 
Florida that represent the spearhead of a new 
approach to the problem of vacation living, 
and while not yet important numerically, they 
are tremendously significant as indicators of a 
trend, The new houses are what the most ad 
vanced architects of Florida are putting up to 
day, the designs that will be widely demanded 
tomorrow, and will ultimately constitute a new 
residential landscape to replace the stucco and 
red tile of the pseudo-Spanish period 

The reason one can confidently predict the 
emergence of a “new residential landscape” 
lies in the consistently increasing rapidity with 
Miami, little 
more than a village in 1896, has a population 


which Florida has developed 


of 200,000 today and provides, among other 
things, accommodations for 10,509 university 
students, The same is true of other centers of 
recreation and business. [It has been observed 
by realtors and hotelkeepers that visitors come 


earlier now, and stay longer. A growing pet 
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FAIRY-TALE concepts of escape motivated the prototype Florida architecture. The wealthy vanguard of pleasure seekers turned 


violently romantic, and sometimes ridiculous. This “Moorish” manse with mosque dome and towers is part of Miami's past. 


centage of vacationers, particularly in the 
older age groups, are becoming residents. 
Faster and easier transportation is bringing in 
the middle- and lower-middle-income groups to 
what was once almost exclusively the winter 
playground of the rich. All of these factors 
mean that the need for new residential building 
is greater than in the more settled parts of the 
country. 

The background of the new type of holiday 
house that is appearing on Florida’s East Coast 
has several components, and all of them are 
important, First, and most pervasive in its in- 
fluence, is the climate, which offers possibilities 
and imposes limitations that do not exist in 
more temperate regions. Second is the change 
in the architectural atmosphere that has taken 
place, created by a new generation of architects 
and homebuilders which is far less patient with 
the decorative trimmings that go with the so- 
called “traditional” styles. There is also the 
changed economic status of the family building 
its holiday house in Florida; it is far more 
likely to be moderately prosperous than rich. 

There is a further factor in the development 
of the newer Florida holiday house which is 
generally unknown above the Mason-Dixon 
Line —the highly sensible infiltration of Latin- 


American architectural design into the Miami 
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area. Miami, linked to the South American 
scene as an important air terminal, also shares 
common building problems which have been 
solved effectively by Latin-American design- 
ers, especially those working in Brazil. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAY 


The South American influence on the best 
holiday-house design in Florida is unmistak- 
able. Shortly before the war, it became appar- 
ent to U. S. architects that a surprising num- 
ber of very advanced building designs were be- 
ing executed in cities such as Rio and Sao 
Paulo. By the end of the war, there could no 
longer be any doubt that Brazil had become 
one of the important world centers for modern 
architecture. Characteristics of the work being 
done included the bold use of large areas of 
glass, of very open planning of buildings in re- 
lation to their surroundings and the introduc- 
tion of landscape-garden designs that could 
only be described as modern. But these charac- 
teristics have also been observed in the con- 
temporary architecture of other countries. 

The most distinguished characteristic of the 


work in Brazil was the astonishing array of 


new forms that de veloped as part of the effort 
to control sunlight. Buildings appeared in 
which entire sides would be covered with 
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louvers, baflles and otner devices designed to 
admit the light but keep out the sun. The en- 
tire north fagade of a ten- or twenty-story 
building might look like an enormous shutter 
or a perforated wallle iron. The buildings them- 
selves were new and exciting looking, but what 
particularly intrigued the architects of Florida 
was the attention given the problem of sun 
control. For this was the basic common prob- 
lem. Sun was one of the reasons people came to 
Florida and built holiday houses, but it was 
possible, in terms of living room or bedroom, to 
have too much of a good thing. 

The climate of Florida’s East Coast is the 
primary factor in house design. An average 
year-round temperature of 75.2° in the Miami 
area means, in practical terms, that virtually 
no attention need be given to heating, weather 
stripping or winter insulation. It also means 
that the forms of building in the north (com- 
pact, two-story house plans, relatively low 
ceilings, and so fori \:) need not be imitated. 
The mildness of the cline 'e makes possible a 
very free relationship between rooms indoors 
and living spaces outside. In fact, some Florida 
“rooms” are nothing more than gardens or 
terraces enclosed by screening. 

With the equable temperatures that exist 
for most of the year, the East Coast resident 
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enjoys the benefits of a wind that blows in 
from the ocean—from about 15° south of 
east —at least three quarters of the time. To 
take advantage of this breeze, one faces the 
house toward the breeze, opens the southeast 
side as much as possible, and provides some 
means for ventilation on the other side of the 
house. Walls facing due south or west can be 
left blank or provided with roof overhangs and 
other protection against the hot sun. High 
ceilings, in such a situation, improve ventila- 
tion, add little to building cost and nothing to 
maintenance. 

People who have lived along the seacoast 
are well acquainted with the remarkably cor- 
rosive action of damp salt air, and this prob- 
lem is intensified in Florida, since corrosion 
tends to accelerate as temperatures get higher. 
It is understandable, therefore, that Florida 
architects prefer construction of concrete or 
concrete block to steel as a general rule, and 
that for windows and other exposed items they 
prefer nonrusting metals or wood. Wood, how- 
ever, is not looked upon as an ideal building 
material because the combination of heat, 
dampness and insects is more easily resisted by 
masonry, although certain woods such as cedar 
and cypress stand up admirably in the sub- 
tropical climate. 

Another factor tends to strengthen the gen- 
eral preference for concrete; many of the pre- 
ferred East Coast building sites, such as Miami 
Beach, were swampland when development 
began, and relatively few houses occupy land 


BYZANTINE design came to Sarasota when circus king John 


Ringling authentically duplicated the Doge’s Palace in Venice. 


that is more than four or five feet above sea 
level. The simplest construction procedure by 
far, consequently, is to pour a concrete slab 
directly on the ground, and to use the slab 
both as a floor and as a support for the walls. 
Those concerned about high water during the 
hurricane season have the option of setting 
their house higher, on concrete piles, but this 
raises the cost of building $1500 to $2000 on a 
medium-size dwelling. Most people, therefore, 
either accept the risk of getting their floors wet 
once in five or fifteen years, or build their 
houses farther inland. Hurricanes, according to 
local citizens, are greatly overrated by north- 
ern newspapers, and present no great danger 
at wind velocities of ninety to one hundred and 
ten miles per hour, 


QUALITY COMES HIGH 


Nevertheless, a healthy respect for the dam- 
age potential of high winds is written into local 
building codes, which require the use of rein- 
forced concrete beams and other devices to 
keep houses from flying apart in storms. In the 
hurricane danger, whether overrated or not, 
one finds another basis for the preference for 
concrete and masonry. 

In spite of a climate that eliminates a sub- 
stantial number of costly and complicated 
items from the building program, chief of 
which is the heating system, the Florida house 
is anything but cheap to construct. Architects 
report costs in the general neighborhood of $12 
per square foot for residences of good quality. 
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What this means in terms of average require- 
ments is that a house for a family with two 
children (four bedrooms and two baths, nor- 
mally) will come to about $25,000. To this can 
be added $6000 to $10,000 for land, furnish- 
ings and landscaping. Location and soil condi- 
tions may also increase the cost. One architect 
points out that a house built in Miami Beach 
instead of Miami increases the cost by $4000 
to $6000, due to the increase in land values, 
the necessity for pile foundations, tile roof and 
transportation of materials across the bay. 
This does not mean that an average family 
with average requirements cannot build a holi- 
day house for less than $35,000 to $40,000. 
There are well-designed houses being built for 
$8 a square foot, with land and furnishing 
costs correspondingly lower. What it does 
mean is that Florida building costs are nol 
conspicuously less than they are anywhere else 
in the U, 
ingly offered by the climate, 


S. in spite of the advantages seem- 


Almost as potent an influence on house de- 
sign as climate is the living pattern established 
by people who are currently settling in Florida. 
Though it would be absurd to suggest that 
there is one single manner of living that is 
uniquely Floridian, there are certain habits, at- 
titudes and preferences that are pretty gener- 
ally distributed. One of these is the tempo of 
living, which is slower and more relaxed, This 
is exactly what one would expect to find in a 
region where people come after retirement, to 


convalesce, to get some = (Continued on Page 96) 


RINGLING HOME is an art museum today, Its baronially ornate living room still 
typifies an era of pioneer wealth which sought the impressive before the practical. 
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UNUSUAL SUN BAFFLE lends distinction to roof line of Paul Moore home at LIVING ROOM is zoned to include dining space. Natural-finish wall of 


Coral Gables. Architect Robert Law Weed designed house for year-round living. _ Florida fieldstone holds fireplace. Entertainment bar is part of décor. 


Coral Gables home makes shrewd use of cantilevered porch, glass areas, lavish screening 


THE CANTILEVERED PORCH features a unique screening with a definite “line” ENTRANCE PATIO is lavishly landscaped, Fieldstone wall shields house 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . - 
quality which is both decorative and effective in blocking out excess light. from road, gives patio an air of gardened intimacy, complete privacy. 7 
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BREAKFAST BAR bisects kitchen designed for servantless living, divides work | MASTER BEDROOM has a formal note despite floral motif of draw drapes 


areas. View window over sink and countersunk ceiling lights keep room cheery. over the bed. Bathroom is behind the lavishly mirrored make-up table. 
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FLORIDA HOUSING costs are comparatively high. Ingenuity and good design can hold expense down. 
Owner Guy Dixon built this all-year Miami home from plans drawn by architect Rufus Nims. 
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KITCHEN gains illusion of extra size by use of mirrored wall over sink in background. Cooking units and 
refrigerator are built into wall area, Wall-hung cabinets have sliding doors of translucent glass. 


LIVING ROOM opens to completely screened outdoor room on a garden terrace. An ideal play yard for a 
child, this space may eventually include swimming pool. Screening stretches over metal pipe supports. 


(Continued from Page 93) sun and swimming, or 
simply a change and a rest. Stemming from the 
same source is the widespread emphasis on in- 
formal living. It is considered perfectly correct 
for the housewife who has been puttering in the 
garden in her shorts to go shopping without 
changiag her costume, or for her husband to 
dispense with jacket and tie during the day. 

Virtually all architects agree that the casual 
and easy way of living can be reflected in sim- 
pler and more open house plans. Many of 
them, however, point out that arrangements 
for occasional formal behavior — provision of a 
dining room, for instance—are desirable. The 
Florida way of life, in other words, i; not a 
completely consistent pattern, and the main 
reason is that the population, in any given in- 
come group, is far from consistent in back- 
grounds or attitudes. 

As in Southern California, the population is 
new and constantly shifting. A “ native” is one 
who has resided in the state for five years or 
more. There is relatively little stability in the 
residential neighborhoods. One Miami Beach 
architect who has been observing the scene for 
many years remarks, " You may live next toa 
bookie or a bishop this season and a bandit or 
baron the next.” The way of life that shapes 
the Florida vacation house naturally includes 
elements native to many other regions of the 
U. S. But it is the climate and the general at- 
mosphere of escape from winter cares that ulti- 
mately iron out these regional differentes. 


THAT VACATION FEELING 


It is the climate also that makes the outdoor- 
cooking fireplace standard for most houses, the 
genial feeling of vacationing which locates the 
bar within easy reach of living room, pool and 
garden, or puton wheels so that it can be moved 
wherever it may be wanted. An interesting 
commentary on Florida living is to be found in 
the closets in the newer houses; one architect 
estimates wardrobe-storage requirements to be 
roughly three times as great as in a year-round 
house up north, and he plans his houses ac- 
cordingly. One gathers from this that while 
Florida living may be informal, it takes a great 
deal of clothing to be correctly informal. 

The problem of guests also tends to compli- 
cate holiday house planning in Florida. De- 
spite the greater ease of travel, a trip down 
still represents for most people a sizable invest- 
ment in time or money or both. When guests 
arrive, it is not likely that they will limit their 
stay to one week end. Vacation houses planned 
to meet this problem tend to incorporate guest 
apartments rather than guest bedrooms. These 
quarters are set apart in a separate little build- 
ing as often as they are incorporated in the 
main house. From the viewpoint of privacy for 
both owners and guests, nothing could possibly 
be more desirable, and if a covered walk is used 
to link the two buildings, even rain causes the 
occupants no inconvenience.The design of de- 
tached guest quarters has another virtue: 
where zoning ordinances permit, these can be 
rented during the season at rates calculated 
to pay off the mortgage in short order. 

Most people, aware of the favorable living 
arrangements made possible by the Florida 














climate, tend to associate the house with a 
patio of the traditional Mediterranean type; 
but patios are found much less often than one 
might expect. A house with a patio is less 
suited to catching the prevailing wind than one 
built in a straight line, as an cL, or with two 
wings flanking an open court. The patio type 
of plan is also less suited to American attitudes 
toward privacy, since virtually every room 
connects directly to the central open space. 
Replacing the patio as a living area, we find 
the outdoor room with the advantage of be- 
ing attached only to those rooms to which one 
wishes it attached. 

Though the virtues of outdoor room plan- 
ning can be enjoyed in the north as well as the 
south, in Florida it reaches maximum devel- 
opment. It is not surprising to find even bed- 
rooms with private screened terraces, or nurs- 
eries or guest rooms. In some houses the out- 
door room is the space to which one goes from 
the front door, and for most of the year it actu- 
ally takes over the functions of the living room. 

\ delightful feature of such spaces is the 
easy way in which they can be related to the 
surrounding gardens. Plants grow quickly and 
without too much attention, and six months is 
considered ample time in which to transform a 
bare piece of ground into an exotic tropical gar- 
den. Grass does not do particularly well in 
Florida’s supersandy soil, so the temptation to 
put shrubs and flowers in areas that would nor- 
mally be set aside as lawn is virtually irresisti- 
ble. The outdoor room shares these possibilities 
for quick and inexpensive decoration, and 
Florida’s modern architects seem inclined to 
make the most of them. 


A NEW WAY WITH SCREENS 


Screens play an indispensable part in the de- 
sign. As neighborhoods have been built up, the 
insect problem has tended to diminish, hut 
there are few places where flies and mosquitoes 
can be completely ignored. The Florida archi- 
tect is consequently torn between two con- 
flicting aims: he wants to make his houses as 
close to insectproof as possible, for the com- 
fort of his clients, but he wants to get his 
houses as open to the prevailing winds as pos- 
sible, also for the comfort of his clients. Out of 
these two problems have come a number of ex- 
tremely interesting solutions, many of them 
characteristic only of Florida houses. Rather 
than put his screens directly on the windows, 
some of which occupy entire walls, the archi- 
tect will often put a passage alongside the 
windows, with screens forming the outer wall 
of the passage. On outdoor rooms, he will use 
screening not only for the walls, but for roof as 
well. To achieve the lightness needed for these 
almost invisible enclosures, some ingenious 
techniques have been developed for fastening 
screen-cloth strips together. It is possible to 
find surprisingly large areas of screening on 
porches and terraces without any of the usual 
visual obstructions such as posts or obvious 
supports. It would be even more surprising if 
this technique were not adopted by architects 
and builders elsewhere. 

The conventional method of using screen 
cloth is to take it as (Continued on Page 124) 





DEVELOPMENT BUILDING such as the Golden Shores project, designed by architect [gor Polevitzky, 
offers lower-cost housing which means a price tag around $15,000 for house and land on the East Coast. 





LOW-COST design is not static. Varied home styles incorporate features of more expensive houses. 
Window units may run from floor to ceiling, cleverly combine glass with wooden slats for ventilation. 


POPULAR FEATURES include southeast orientation for prevailing breeze, concrete-and-brick construc- 
tion which is fire- and insect-proof, sun decks, carports and landscaping to blend house with terrain. 
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WASHDAY IN CONCARNEAU. The fishermen’s wives scrub their laundry at the harbor’s edge, spread it on the grass to dry. 


VILLAGE IN BRITTAN 


The fisherfolk of Concarneau take a fierce pride in their isolated region 


by ALLEN CHELLAS 


ASK A FRENCHMAN to explain his dislike for 
Bretons and he'll shrug his shoulders and mur- 
mur politely, The Breton is not French. He is 


rude, inexplicable, impossible. He is Breton.” 
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Ask a Breton to explain himself, and he'll tell 
you to mind your business. 

Bretons are like that. Their taciturnity 
makes a Maine fisherman sound like a chatter- 
box. Yet, as an American visitor commented, 
“The Bretons have the same irresistible charm 
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as Humphrey Bogart when he shoves a gun 
into Lauren Bacall’s ribs. Somehow, you just 
can’t help loving them”’ 

There are other puzzling aspects of Brittany. 
Its geography still baffles cartographers. No- 
body seems to know the exact boundary divid- 
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ing Brittany from France. Many geographers 
agree that a tiny river, the Couesnon, separates 
Brittany and Normandy along the Channel 
coast; yet traditionalists insist that Brittany's 
borders should follow the outline of the medie- 
val duchy of Bretagne, from the mouth of the 
Loire on the Atlantic as far as Vitré, 150 miles 
west of Paris. 

Sociologists explain Breton behavior by 
Breton geography. On the map, Brittany looks 
like a chip on France's shoulder. This is no 
mere figure of speech, sociologists say. Brit- 
tany’s isolation is temperamental as well as 
physical. It has separated the 22,000 square 
miles and 3,000,000 Frenchmen of Brittany 
from the rest of France, and has caused an in- 
grown suspicion of anything foreign. The iso- 
lated position of the region is blamed for Brit- 
tany’s fierce independence, which often reaches 
the point of truculence. 


TOILERS OF THE SEA 


Isolation and an everlasting struggle with 
sea and soil have left their mark on Bretons’ 
tight, thin lips and in their ice-blue eyes. Their 
faces, as brown and creased as walnuts, seem 
scarcely more animated. Poverty and drab- 
ness are reflected in Breton backwardness, 
often taken for Old World charm. 

As a sample off Old World charm @ la 
Breton, Concarneau, a tiny seaport on the 
throat of the Breton peninsula, is worth ex- 
amining. Although known by artists as the 
“City of Painters,” and more commercially as 
Europe’s most important tunny-fish center, 
Concarneau typifies the hundreds of small 
secluded villages and towns of Brittany. And 
as most of its 6000 inhabitants don’t give a 
sacré bleu for visitors, but would—and often 
do— give their lives for a prize fish haul, Con- 
carneau also summarizes most of the Breton 
characteristics, pleasant and otherwise. 

Concarneau thrives, quietly and independ- 
ently. [tis protected from the Atlantic by the 
contour of the mainland which almost encircles 
the harbor. The climate is temperate, for the 
Gulf Stream washes close to the shore line. 
High forested hills shelter the seapart from 
such inland influences as fashions, opinion and 
trends of thought. 

The seaport dates back to A.D. 505, when 
Gradlon, one of Brittany's numerous kings 
gave it to the Church as a Christmas present 
Since then, it has survived all of France's 
governments, from Directories to Republics; 
and it has endured all her occupations, from 
Roman legionaries to Nazi troopers. 

About 600 of the town’s inhabitants now 
live behind the walls of the rille-close, the is- 
land fortress within the harbor itself. Sea and 
man have beat for a thousand vears against 
the immense stone walls of the fortress. 
Hunched gloomily in the harbor, apart from 
the bustle of the docks, it looks by day like a 
medieval Alcatraz. At dusk, tinted pink by the 
setting sun, it resembles a monastic retreat, 
aloof and safe from the world. The fortress, now 
connected to the mainland by a permanently 
lowered drawbridge, had been a prison during 
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SETTING OUT TO SEA. A fishing boat with its patched sail heads fot the sardine fishing grounds. It 


moves past the whitewashed houses of Lanriec, a small village across the harbor from Concarneau. 


departure. Outside a mariners’ supply shop on the Quai Pénéroff they try out slickers before buying. 


THE FOREST OF MASTS and gay colored riggings which crowd Concarneau’s harbor is a traditional 


subject for the many artists who come each year and set up their easels along the quais and streets, 
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PARTING KISS. A sardinier says good-by to his wife. He'll be gone un- 


til boat is loaded to gunwales, which takes between 24 and 48 hours. 


the Religious Wars, a monastery for 6th Cen- 
tury monks, and a perennial military objec- 
tive. Once it sheltered Jér6me Bonaparte, and 
more lately a Nazi shore-gun emplacement. 
Now its winding streets are lined with shops 
which display Breton antiques, sometimes 
manufactured the night before in a back room. 
little 
change in Concarneau’s pattern of life. Despite 


Modern conveniences have effected 


the advent of electricity, the women still light 
their small-windowed, low-ceilinged homes 
with candles, and tote water from the nearest 
street pump. They scrub the family wash in 
shallow pools along the rocky shore. 

Most of the town’s homes and buildings 
cluster close to the horseshoe-shaped harbor, 
Their walls of pink, blue and yellow plaster are 
faded and scrofulous after years of salt air and 
sun. Men, women and children clatter through 
the narrow, cobblestone streets, ignoring the 
paying guests at the pensions and the smartly 
outfitted visitors at the two-story hotels along 
the Quai Pénérolf, Concarneau’s main street. 
Nobody pays any attention to the daily bus- 
load of artists with easels, fish merchants with 
brief cases, and sight-seers with cameras, who 
come for the day from Quimper, the nearest 
big town. 

The people of the town go about their work 
as they have for a thousand years. Around the 
docks boys peddle baskets of lobsters, craw- 
fish, crabs, shrimp, skates, sole, mackerel and 
conger eels, while the men work on their boats 
and nets. Daily they pray in the church, an 
ungainly mass of modern stone which looks 
embarrassed and out of place as it looms above 
the low cannery sheds. 

Concarneau has lived and prospered by the 
skill and daring of its fishermen, and now the 
town’s canning industry has made it one of the 
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fits 








French Like 


Bretons, the people of Concarneau speak con- 


mainstays of economy. most 
temptuously of the thon rouge, the red tunny of 
the Mediterranean, They call their Atlantic 
tunny thon blanc, and claim that its meat is 
unsurpassed for delicacy, a claim it is inad- 
visable to dispute—in Concarneau. 

While ashore, the fishermen occasionally 
take their wives to one of the two movie houses 
for a Disney picture or, more likely, a Holly- 
wood horse opera. Afterward, they join other 
couples in one of the bistros along the docks. 
Everybody drinks soberly, almost glumly. The 
talk runs mostly to the weather and the fishing, 
the two subjects on which Bretons will commit 
themselves unreservedly. 


FORMIDABLE FISHWIVES 


When their men are at sea, many of the 
women work in the cannery sheds along the 
Quai Carnot, taking the fresh tunny and sar- 
dine from the holds of the boats. This is wom- 
an’s territory and trespassers have learned to 
respect the formidable fishwives. Ranged along 
the wooden shelves at which they prepare the 
fish, they chatter as they work. At the ap- 
proach of a stranger, however, they become si- 
lent, and if the stranger pauses to watch, he is 
likely to be told, “ Leave us in peace.” 

One fishwife, in a burst of loquacity which 
seemed to astonish her colleagues, explained 
her feelings, in a high-E voice: “It is sheeneful 
for a Breton woman to be seen at work by a 
foreigner,” she shouted. “ We don’t care what 
youare —Italian, American, English, French, it 
doesn't matter, You all come to laugh at us. 
Now, get out.” 

The cannery manager, who had stood aside 
during the conversation, commented: “How 
talkative that woman has become. Last week 
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DIESEL VS. WIND. An engine-driven trawler overtakes a sailing smack, head- 
ing out of the harbor. The sardiniers so far have shunned mechanization. 






she hit a visitor who asked about her work. 
Struck him over the head with a heavy fish. 
Hlow do | work with them? It is simple, mon- 
sieur. | seldom speak with them. Instead, I 
send them little notes of instructions, contain- 
ing many ‘pleases’ and ‘thank-yous’”, 

Camera-carrying visitors usually fare poorly. 
One grande dame stiffens, like a bird dog, at 
sight of anything resembling a Brownie. Then 
she advances, growling. “You remind me of 
the Germans,” she says, pointing at the cam- 
era. “They took my picture too.” 

Dressed in black from neck to ankle, the 
older women wear their skirts to the tops of 
their wooden sabots. They bustle about the 
port, marketing on Mondays and Fridays in 
Place Jean Jaurés, a broad, sandy tract which 
twice a week blossoms with numerous tents 
where everything from needles to plowshares 
is sold. On sunny days, the older women 
perch in rows along the docks, looking like 
overly plump ravens. As they pass a titbit of 
gossip along their ranks, their crochet needles 
flash in the sun, and the women become the 
picture of confident industry, mistresses of all 
they survey. From their perches, they can keep 
an eye on the men, the boats and the business 
of the port. As in most of France, women dom- 
inate the scene. In Concarneau, they domi- 
nate by tradition and heritage. They are stern 
matriarchs who rule with a gesture or a frown. 
Their only concession to feminine vanity is the 
coif, the white, stiflly starched lace headdress 
trade-mark. 
Each Breton village and town boasts its own 


which is Brittany’s provincial 


coil, distinctive in design, and occasionally en- 
livened with a bit of colored ribbon. 

In contrast to their wives the fishermen 
appear almost outrageously gaudy. In pink 


trousers, blue smocks and often wearing bright 
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CATCH IS IN. When the sardine boats return, the women of Concarneau 
take baskets down to the dock, inspect the haul, bargain and buy. 


yellow slickers, they delight the artists and per- 
haps unconsciously recompense themselves for 
their drab, hard lives. 

Even artists who have painted Concarneau 
for years cannot explain its fascination, or the 
strange, unreal light. that plays over the har- 
bor. Some say that salt particles in the air give 
the light its peculiar chromatic luminosity, in- 
tensifying the wild collection of colors. Boat 
hulls gleam in blacks, reds, blues, whites, yel- 
lows and greens. From their thick forest of 
masts hang sails of pale blue, rose red and 
mustard yellow. Sardine nets of a faded blue 
swing from the rigging as they dry in the sun. 
Through this maze of color, the fishermen in 
their sartorial splendor unload their catches, 

Summer and winter, in fair weather or foul, 
the fishermen put out to sea in their small craft 
to fish the banks off Morocco, Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy. They work under conditions which 
would send an American seaman rushing to his 
union delegate. Sleeping in four-hour shifts, 
and eating monotonous food, they stay at sea 
for two weeks, sometimes for three months or 
longer if the hold is not filled. Then they set 
full sail and race back to port. Forty-eight 
hours later, with their craft cleaned, scoured 
and reprovisioned, they put out to sea again. 
They consider themselves lucky because, with 
its thirty factories canning tunny and sardine, 
Concarneau assures them a steady market. 

It’s pleasant work in the summer, when the 
weather is good, and if, as the Breton sailor 
says, “you have God with you.” But the sea 
takes its toll in the summer too. The tunny 
boats, seldom more than seventy tons, must 
have low gunwales for handling the many fish 
lines. Before their catches are made, the boats 
ride lightly, and a summer storm in the Atlan- 
tic is as feared as a winter gale. Because of 


Breton taciturnity and the fisherman’s belief 
that boasting brings bad luck, many of the 
heroic deeds at sea go unrecorded. “ You see 
that idiot there?” says an elderly fisherman, 
pointing to a sailor with his arm in a sling. 
“He broke his arm patting himself on the 
back.” 

During the early spring the tunny and sar- 
dine boats are made shipshape in the dock- 
yards across the harbor from the fortress, The 
fishermen crawl over the dry-docked boats, 
sanding, caulking and painting. For the mo- 
ment, the hulls of ships being built nearby go 
untouched, temporarily forgotten by all but 
the artists, who depict them as gaunt skeletons 
drying in the sun. 


THE FEAST OF THE BLUE NETS 


By June the boats are ready to go to sea 
again, and they move slowly past the rille- 
close. The women in their black dresses have 
said their prayers and adieus, and they stand 
on the jetty or far out on the rocks until the 
line of boats disappears over the horizon. 

Once each year, the sardine fishermen let 
down their nets and have a time. On the third 
Sunday of August, Concarneau celebrates its 
Féle des Filets Bleus, the festival of blue nets. 
The proceeds go to orphans of mariners lost at 


sea. For a day and a night, the old fortress and ° 


the bistros along the Quai Pénéroff and the 
(Quai d’Aiguillon rock as the fishermen dance 
and sing. The prettiest girl in town is carried 
through the narrow streets by the fishermen, 
dressed in pink trousers; blue smocks and 
freshly varnished sabots. To the casual visi 
tor, Concarneau then seems like a medieval 
village off on a spree. But to the visitor who has 
been there for a week or more, the animation 
comes a8 a happy surprise, 
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SHORE LEAVE. Fishermen leave their tunny boat after months at sea. 
“On the town” in their best clothes, they use hampers tocarry sea garb. 


Why people come to Concarneau puzzles 
even the inhabitants. The Concarneau Cham- 
ber of Commerce has cleaned up the mudbeds, 
but the seaport still smells to high heaven with 
the odor of fish in all degrees of decomposition. 

An Englishman, gaitered and shaded from 
the sun by his umbrella, explained his presence 
in Concarneau. "I like the quiet,” he said. "I 
don’t like to be disturbed, In fact, | believe I 
come because the people here mind their own 
ruddy business.” 

It's possible to live in Conearneau for days 
without hearing a question more personal than 
a waitress’ “ M'sieu, vous desirez?”’ But in 
addition to privacy, the old seaport offers time- 
lessness. The old clock on the fortress wall tells 
the time of day. The sky and sun tell the sea- 
son. Nothing hints at the year. 

Like most Bretons, the people of Concarneau 
mark the passage of time and years by pardons, 
the traditional religious festivals of Brittany. 
Bretons find in them the spiritual excitement 
so lacking in their everyday lives. At the same 
time, they find some earthly solace at the fairs 
that usually accompany the pardons. These 
fairs, which include all the razzle-dazzle and 
paraphernalia of a small-town American car- 
nival, are set at a discreet distance from the 
religious ceremonies, 

Through the long rows of tents housing 
pitch-penny contests, carousels, fortunetellers, 
two-headed animals, and the Sultan's Dancing 
Ilarem, the people of Brittany move slowly, to 
all appearances unperturbed. Apparently it 
was the same fifty years ago. In 1900, Anatole 
Le Braz, one of Brittany's most enthusiastic 
chroniclers, wrote: 

‘One of my friends after having attended a 
pardon, formulated his opinion in these terms: 
‘Decidedly, | much prefer your Bretons when 
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RELIGIOUS PILGRIMAGES are a yearly ritual among Bretons. Here 


women carry a shrine during the festival of Sainte Anne-de-la-Palud. 


COSTUMES at the pardon abound in fine needlework and vivid colors. 


This bedecked child is from Plougastel, a famous strawberry region. 


they are not amusing themselves; they are less 
gloomy.” 

Although each village and town usually has 
its own pardon, the Bretons seldom content 
themselves with only their local festival. Like 
many seafaring villages in the Finistére region 
of Brittany, Concarneau looks on the Pardon 
de Sainte Anne-de-la-Palud, called “ the Pardon 
of the Sea,” Saint Anne, 


Breton legend says, was the grandmother of 


as partly its own 


Christ. Her remains were brought secretly 


from Jerusalem to France, where they lay hid- 
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den until 792, when Charlemagne discovered 
them. Later, Pope Clement VIL confirmed 
their authenticity, and two relics, a splinter of 
an arm bone and a rib fragment, were brought 
to the chapel of Sainte Anne-de-la-Palud. 

On the last week end of August, 
thousands gather for three days of devotion. 
The older women wear their black dresses and 
white coifs. The men turn out in costumes, 
often rented for the three days, of beaded jack- 
ets, high black leather boots and broad-brimmed 
hats which trail ribbons. By the time the chapel 
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tens of 


CHURCH DIGNITARIES attend the Pardon de Sainte Anne, often called the 


Pardon of the Sea, the day closest to the hearts of Concarneau’s fishing folk. 


AN OLD PEASANT from Point l’Abbe in her foot-high coif is a composite por- 


trait of Brittany’s people: resigned, rather hostile, but proudly independent. 


bells toll at noon on Saturday, the hills have 
become a sea of faces; and up from the beaches, 
where they have anchored their boats, come 
villagers of neighboring seaports, surging to- 
ward the chapel. 

Four or five abreast, they circle the shrine, 
past the lame and the blind who come to beg 
alms and perhaps be cured of their afllictions; 
for Saint Anne is known to be especially in- 
dulgent on the day of her pardon and she has 
made the lame walk and the blind see, as often 


as she has saved Breton ships in distress. At 
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: THREE CAMERA-SHY women from Point |’Abbe let their pictures be taken 100,000 PILGRIMS often attend the three-day pardon at La Palud. 


only after a long discussion among themselves. Others objected or ran away. 


CARNIVAL SPIRIT. Midways, complete with pitch-penny contests, carrousels, 


fortunetellers and girlie shows, are oddly enough part of the life at most pardons. 


midnight there is another procession. While the 
chapel services are chanted, tens of thousands 
stand outside the church in the darkness. 
Then, as the first worshipers leave, all those 
who have been waiting light their candles. 
Holding the burning tapers aloft, they too 
fall into line, and the long column marches to- 
ward the sea, stretching more than a mile over 
the hills. The chanting of a hundred thousand 
voices sounds like distant thunder. By Sun 
day evening, the roads+ choke with people 


returning homeward, 
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As the year goes by there will be the small 
events which are duly repyrted in Le Télé- 
gramme, but which seldom reach the world’s 
press. 

A new ship will slide down the ways. The 
mayor, his black frock coat smelling of moth 
balls, will attend weddings. A fisherman will 
return to port with a record catch. And if 
history moves along as it has for a thousand 
years in the small seaport, somewhere at sea 
a ship will founder, and Concarneaa will 


mourn its dead. The funeral cortege will leave 
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They flood the roads on foot and bicycle, and stop in the fields to rest. 


TWO BROTHERS from Plougastel provide music for the pilgrims. The 


older is playing.a biniou, a Breton bagpipe; the younger toots a fife. 


the old fortress over the drawbridge and will 
make its way in the bright sun to the cemetery, 
across the gray dust of the docks. At sight of 
the hearse drawn by black horses and the 
coffin covered with a black-and-silver pall, the 
fishermen along the wharves will pause at their 
work and cross themselves 
As the cortege passes, they will lift their 
caps, and whisper the Breton fisherman's 
prayer: 
Vy Father, protect us, for the sea is so greal 


and our boats so small.” rue END 
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DARING, DASHING Alpine roads give pampered Americans the whim-whams. This one in the Furka Pass ree!s by the Rhone Glacier. 


ICE AGE ADVENTURE 


Despite invasion by trains and buses, the Swiss Alps remain a terrifying relic of the cave man’s cruel, primeval world 


by RUTH McKENNEY 


Tue Aups, to my mind, have no right 
to be hanging around in the 20th Cen- 
Richard and I 


celebrated our wedding anniversary in 


tury. My husband 
Switzerland being spiritually crushed 
by them—particularly by the Jung- 
fraujoch and the Grimsel and Furka 
Passes, which we took in a few days 
apart, almost in the same gasp. 
Nature, in our time, is not a serious 
aesthetic or spiritual adventure. Goethe 
and Schiller, Wordsworth and Shelley 
(and their public) had philosophies for 
natural phenomena; they were not 
ashamed of intoxication; for them, the 
mountains were an intellectual experi- 
ence. But Richard and I, having grown 
up on modern poets more interested 
in psychology than mountains, were 
abashed rather than inspired by the 
Alps. We were troubled and uneasy as 


we watched the enormous panorama 
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unfolded from train and bus window— 
touched, I think, by some sort of dark 
and atavistic response to these im- 
mense facts of the physical earth. 


WE went up To the Jungfraujoch 
from Grindelwald on a morning bright 
with sunlight. The “joch” of the Jung- 
the saddle of the 
mountain, the curve between the enor- 


frau is—in English 
mous peak of the Ménch and the even 
higher, even more superb peak of the 
Jungfrau itself. 

The Jungfraujoch Bahn—the rail- 
road of the Jungfrau mountain—is a 
separate part of the Swiss transporta- 
tion system. Its conductors do not go 
about in drab navy blue; they wear a 
sporty, natty green costume and waxed 
handle-bar mustaches; they have an air 
of dash and bravado. The crowds in the 
open excursion coaches were gay and 
full of excitement. As soon as the bells 
chimed and the whistle blew and the 
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engineer threw his switch, the train 
began to climb straight uphill on cogs. 

It is astonishing, that first leg of the 
journey from Grindelwald to Kleine 
Scheidegg. The train simply goes up the 
side of a mountain—no turns, no tun- 
nels—just up, up, steeply upwards and 
again upwards. It seems almost perpen- 
dicular. We were sitting backwards and 
we had to brace our feet against the 
opposite seat and hang on, or we would 
After the first 10 
minutes, Grindelwald appears far below 
indeed huddled— 


against its two great glaciers. 


have slid to the floor. 
in the valley, close 


Half an hour after the Grindelwald 
station, the train passed through a 
grove of pine trees and then, emerging 
into the open, we were suddenly in the 
High Alps. The whole range of the 
Just 
ahead was the Jungfrau itself, a sharp, 


Bernese Oberland encircled us. 


cruel tower of snow, dwarfing all the 
world beneath its jagged peak. 
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The train climbed. Moment by mo- 
ment the great mountains came closer. 
The horizon filled with the stunning 
drama of the snow-covered peaks. 

We changed trains at the Kleine 
Scheidegg. We ascended a steep slope. 
Then we entered a tunnel and stayed in 
it for more than an hour. It is more than 
four and a half miles long, cut from 
the solid granite hearts of two immense 
mountains. The train climbs, on cogs, 
up the long steep tunnel, into the heart 
of the Eiger; then it turns and climbs 
again, even more steeply, through the 
very center of the Ménch. For 65 min- 
utes Richard and I sat in the dimly lit 
railroad coach, moving upwards, up- 
wards through the blackness and the 
bitter cold of the great, winding, climb 
ing man-made cave. There is something 
primeval and terrifying about this end- 
less cave, this granite tunnel; some 
thing secret and appalling. Everyone 
felt it. The holiday spirits of the crowd 








that jammed the train at Grindelwald 


died away; the voices were muted, the 


noises were hushed. In silence, we 
mounted the black corridors of stone. 

The train stopped. rushed 
“End of the line,”” the 


conductor said, prodding us. Hesitant, 


Nobody 


for the doors. 


reluctant, we tourists emerged, one by 
one, into the great, dim cave. It was full 
of shadow, with far overhead a few 
naked electric-light bulbs. And it was 
cold. The 


of the mountain itself, of granite never 


chill was the primeval chill 


in all time touched by sunlight 
“Elevator to the left,” 

called out. 
Confused, 


the conductor 
muttering, the crowd 
shuffled down a long, empty, echoing 
stone corridor. Richard and I marched 
along in the rear guard. | could feel the 
cold in my very bones. The light grew 
dimmer. The air was heavy and damp. 
Suddenly we came upon a sign, in Ger- 
Richard 


and I stopped and considered this sign. 


man: To THE Potar Dogs. 


Obviously, it was the work of a mad- 
To the Polar Dogs! Probably 


somebody had stayed too long in this 


man. 


cold, terrible cave; he had gone out of 
his mind and taken to painting queer 
signs on the granite. 

Shuddering, 


after a few 


Richard and I went on; 


more yards, there was a 
sharp left turn, and an elevator door 
rock. Along 
some dozen other laggards from the 
Richard and I stood in front of 
No one 


and not the 


cut into the solid with 
train, 
the elevator door and waited. 
spoke. There was no noise, 
least sign of life from the elevator—no 
whirring, no humming. Suddenly the 
elevator doors glided open. An old, old 
man said hoarsely, “Sixteen.” 

I drew back, 
teen more for the polar dogs,” 
tered to Richard; but he 


female hysteria and pushed me 


vaguely alarmed. “ Six- 
I mut- 
scorned this 
for- 
he wasn't 


ward. The old man counted; 


very good at figures, but finally he 
nodded, slid the doors shut, and pressed 
a button. Slowly, quietly, the elevator 
ascended still another tunnel, 


vertical, cut into the mountain. 


JUNGFRAUJOCH HOTEL (left), at 11,340 feet, is Europe’s loftiest hostelry. 


this one 


The elevator stopped. The old man 
opened the doors and said in the same 
hoarse, mysterious voice, as though it 
Move to the right.” 

We moved to the right. We took one 
quick look. . 


out loudly, “ 


were a password: “ 


The man next to me cried 
Oh my God!” 


WE WERE STANDING on an observa- 
tion platform 11,340 feet above sea level. 
We were surrounded by the great Alps 
The landscape was completely black 
and white 


absolutely nothing but 


black and white. The jagged peaks of 


the mountains were a vicious, sullen 
black; and except for these cruel black 
cliffs of granite, all the rest of the world 
was blinding, shimmering ice and snow 

Directly before us, on the platform, be- 
tween the Jungfrau and the Ménch, and 
stretching as far as the eye could see 
into the distant horizon, was a river of 
forever into 


ice—frozen enormous, 


strange waves. The awful sun glittered 


on this river of white, this glacies. 
The Jungfraujoch is the most ap- 
palling landscape I have ever seen. Per- 
haps it is beautiful, but I am not sure 
whether beautiful is an accurate word 
for the Jungfrau. If beautiful means to 


adore, to worship, then the Jungfrau 
is not in the least beautiful. On the other 
hand, the Jungfraujoch landscape was 
certainly the most extraordinary physi- 
cal experience in my life. It is prime- 
val, primitive, unfinished in the sense 
thatimmense eons of time,whole geolog- 
ical eras will have to go by before thiis 
. But this is 


earth must once have been. I 


scene changes to human size 
how all the 
do not mean that all the earth was once 
a frozen river, but there was a time 
when our whole world was young, and 
inhuman, and dangerous. The Jung- 
fraujoch is terrible because it is cruel, 
and forbidding, not only for human be- 
ings but for all life. 

I looked at the 
full of fear 
must have been for the cave men, in the 


Richard. “I 
] feel a 


glacier and turned 
away, "You can see how it 
ice age,” I muttered at 
never really understood before. 


great compassion for them.” 
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1950 dagesond 


is out ahead 


The most carefree, the most economical, 
way to “follow the Sun” 











and the easiest 
is in a Vagabond trailer coach! 


The new 1950 Vagabonds, in three models and with a choice of 
many floor plans, are distinctly new—refreshingly new—with 
re-styled interiors, added features and improved facilities 


Vagabond Color Catalog 


A new full color catalog is yours for the asking—together 
with the name of your dealer; write for it today. 


Priced from $2250.00—F.0.B. factory. 
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VAGABOND 
COACH MFG. CO. 


Since 1931 Vagabond 
has been recognized 
as the maker of qual- 
ity trailer coaches. 
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parisian “little boy" 
in “topsall’’ and corduroy 













































coRDUROY 
Three Pieces 
under $14 
On or at smartest resorts—you'll see this Poris-inspired “‘Ilitle 
boy" look styled by Saddietogs. In all ‘fashion right’’ colors—-sizes 
10 to 18. Be sure to see ALL the in»xpensive Saddietogs sportswear 
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“What?” Richard said. A sharp bit- 
ter wind was blowing across the black 
granite; howling, the wind blew fierce 
on the August snow. 

“T said I was sorry for the cave man.” 

“Stop mumbling!” Richard bawled, 
“TI thought you said you were sorry for 
the cave man.” 

“Tam!” 

Richard looked at me. 
Why?” 
“Because of the ice age.” 
“Oh . . .” He gritted his teeth. 
We did not stay very long on the ob- 


"Why? 


servation porch. We leaned over two or 
three times, clinging firmly to the rail- 
ings, and saw, far below us on the glacier 
slopes, various sporting types dashing 
about on skis and whisking along on 
sledges behind the Polarhunde, who 
turned out to be real, after all. Richard 
and I regarded all this jolly play with- 
out enthusiasm. There was nothing 
lighthearted, so far as Richard and I 
were concerned, nothing sassy and 
merry, about the Jungfraujoch." Pah!” 
I remarked, as [ spotted a bevy of 
gay young ladies throwing snowballs. 

We ate our picnic lunches in the big 
dining room of the Jungfraujoch Hotel. 
The hotel is carved out of the solid 
granite, of course, but the management 
has tried to cheer up the atmosphere. 
There are gay little murals and pretty 
window curtains, and also excellent 
plumbing and numerous electric heat- 
ers. The general approach is to cozy up 
the Jungfrau; it works all right until the 
customer looks out the window. Of 
course there is a certain romantic feel- 
ing about a hotel full of plumbing and 
window curtains and five-course set 
dinners and finger bowls, all over 11,000 
feet above sea level. Lots of people stay 
overnight at the Jungfraujoch (for rea- 
sons utterly unknown to me), and the 
accommodations are supposed to be 
excellent, the service splendid, in the 
best Swiss tradition. 

All the same, the hotel made Richard 
and me uneasy ; we kept looking out the 
plate-glass windows and seeing the 
glacier. After lunch, we ventured onto 
the porch of the hotel, but after a few 
minutes we saw a large, bottomless 
crevasse, slowly, horribly, open in the 
ice. We took the next train back to 


Grindelwald and a kinder world. 


\ FEW DAYS LATER, we went by motor- 
bus across the Grimsel Pass. Then we 
went down the valley and up again to 
the Rhone Glacier and the Furka Pass. 
The first part of the journey, early in 
the morning, was through a wild, deso- 
late, boulder-strewn valley. It looked 
like a setting for Act HI of almost any 
Wagner opera; I kept expecting a heavy- 
set soprano to gallop out from behind a 
rock and start crying, "Ta ho! 
Ta-a-a-a-ha!” 

The lands« ape was V icious: the over- 


hanging mountains were black, the 
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barren valley was horribly scarred by 
landslides; there were no houses, no 
people; our bus was the only sign of 
life. The river rushed beneath us, 
pouring’ through steep, cruel gorges 
in a black flood; often there were 
great waterfalls, somber and furious. 

The imagination is touched by the 
true mountain pass. Through the gap 
in the Alps at Grimsel, men moved in 
ancient times. Roman soldiers held this 
fortress; in the 14th century there was 
a hostel here for the wandering voya- 
geur; for long centuries afterward men 
climbed their jagged peaks with mule 
trains; Napoleon fought a fierce, strange 
battle in this pass, and the French and 
the Austrian dead alike were flung into 
the black mountain cairn. Today the 
mountain guides call this still, silent 
lake Todlensee—Sea of the Dead. 

Grimsel Pass has all the romance of 
the past, the long past of Europe. But 
now it has another kind of magnifi- 
cence. For here, in this wild, lonely 
landscape, where the wind blows fiercely 
day and night across the naked granite, 
here where men have moved so slowly 
and painfully north from ancient Italy — 
here at Grimsel Pass is one of the 
greatest electric-power projects and 
water dams in Europe. Its effect 
is immensely dramatic. Richard and 
I stared silently at this lonely, si- 
lent, man-made mountain ocean. This 
landscape is not frightful, like the 
Jungfraujoch; but it is quiet, so very 
quiet, and so empty. 

The dam was a very difficult engi- 
neering feat to manage. We read about 
the building of the lake; every machine, 
every pound of dynamite and bag of 
cement had first to be hoisted to the 
great mountain pass. Then the bitter 
winters, the sudden dangerous storms 
of spring, made the labor almost im- 
possible. Yet now, when it is completed, 
and the machinery has been taken 
away, and the workingmen have re- 
turned to the valleys, the great gray 
dam looks as though it belonged in 





these wild mountain lairs. The black, 
endless, deep sea which fills what was 
once an enormous valley seems to be 
part of the peaks and the pass; it is 
hard to imagine this inland ocean arti- 
ficial, hard to suppose there was a day 
when these dark waters did not wash 
the bleak granite shores of the Alps. 


AFTER THE DRIVE down the Grimsel 
Pass to the valley bottom, we went up 
again to the Furka Pass and saw the 
Rhone Glacier, which is melting into 
the Rhone River and receding practi- 
cally before one’s eyes. In 1830, the 
glacier filled the Furka Valley. Now 
the valley is carpeted with grass. 

The other people on the bus seemed 
absolutely infatuated with the Rhone 
Glacier. The driver stopped, and every- 
body got out and dashed about wildly, 
uttering cries of satisfaction and aston- 
ishment, such as “Look! A glacier!” 

Richard and I, however, remained 
calm. For there is something homely 
and rather contemptible about a melt- 
ing glacier; the Rhone Glacier was defi- 
nitely second-class compared to the 
Jungfrau Glacier, which hasn't done 
any appreciable melting since 50,000 
B.c. One cannot help sneering slightly 
at the Rhone Glacier. 

However, I stopped sneering about 
10 minutes after the bus left Furka 
Pass and started downhill again. The 
morning was gone now, and the noon- 
time sun beat down on the granite 
mountains; traffic on the hairpin curves 
multiplied. The Swiss are very proud of 
their motor road over Furka Pass. They 
even write little colored brochures 
about it and describe it, with tender 
affection, as a “technical marvel.” 
But to me, the marvel of this Furka 
road is that nobody has been killed 
on it—nobody I know about, anyway. 

For the road is narrow. Large mod- 
ern motorbuses have a clearance of 
about four inches when they pass each 
other on the terrific hairpin turns. I had 


a window seat in the coach, just behind 


CHURCH AT UNTERSEEN softens jagged cruelty of Jungfrau background. 
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the driver. I looked out my window, 
straight down to the valley a mile be- 
low; we had two inches between the ex- 
treme edge of the road and a spectacu- 
lar drop downhill. I am not usually 
nervous about motor vehicles, but half- 
way down Furka Pass I began to wish 
violently for a horse or a mule. In fact, 
I was so frozen with terror I missed all 
the scenery, which was no doubt very 


grand. 
Americans are spoiled today for 

daring, dashing mountain roads; we 

have been too much conditioned by 


Richard, 
who kept pooh-poohing my fright, 


four-lane highways. Even 
turned pale when we hit the last two 
or three big curves. The driver had 
the motor cut off; we were sailing 


down the mountain, riding on our 
brakes, blasting away on our musical 
horn when (twice) we encountered an- 
other bus and managed to pull over, 
two inches from doom and disaster. 
It is peculiar that the Swiss, who run 
such wonderful trains, turn all reckless 
and romantic with the motorcar. 

We had lunch at Andermatt, a charm- 
ing old Swiss town, and presently we 
mounted a funicular for a jog downhill; 
and finally we boarded the main line, 
for a journey through winding tunnels 


to Brunnen and the Lake of Lucerne. 


We were met at Brunnen by the 
Hotel Waldstitterhof bus, a thing of 
ancient beauty. It had a motor, but 
this was purely an afterthought. We 
mounted this enchanting vehicle via a 
little flight of folding stairs in the rear. 
Inside the bus were two vases of fresh 
carnations, green plush benches cov- 
ered with large starched lace doilies, 
and starched lace curtains. It was colos- 
sal—in its own way 

The hotel itself faced the lake and 
the famous, pretty Baedeker 
(1909) spoke highly both of the hotel 
and the scenery. I should guess the Ho- 
tel Waldstatterhof was built 


1885, and reached its peak around 1900 


view. 


about 
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I kept feeling naked because I had no 
bustle. The hotel parlors featured green 
plush, gilt paint and potted palms. Our 
room had a striking view from the 
enormous windows, a chaise longue, a 
mahogany armoire, red plush draperies, 
but no further trace of 
plumbing. We had booked a bath in 
advance and when we inquired, some- 


a washstand 


what sternly, which way to the bathing 
facilities, the manager, a fragile, white- 
mustached old man ina frock coat many 
sizes too big, replied nervously, “ But 
Madame el Monsieur, | recommend that 
you go swimming instead; our private- 
lake bathing is but across the street.”’ 

We thought he was a touch out of his 
mind but, after our first bath, we went 
swimming. The only bath in the whole 
immense hotel was up three flights of 
through a grand hull, 


stairs, past a 


string band, a lot of old ladies having 
tea, and a forest of potted palms. It was 
the most public bath of my entire ca- 
reer; | cringed for hours afterwards. I 
had never really grasped before how 
fiendishly inconvenient Victorian life 
been. 

All of Brunnen, and the Lake of the 


Cantons (the Lake of Lucerne) was like 


must have 


our hotel — haunted by bustles and Schil- 
ler and Baedeker, with the paint peel- 
ing sadly off the grand hotels, and sun- 
burned lady tourists in pants, prome- 
nading the walks where once the 
crowned heads of Europe (lush phrase !) 
strolled to examine the famous after- 
glow on the mountain peaks. For the 
Lake of Lucerne is pretty: its contours 
are classic —there are mountains rising 
from the blue waters, and at night the 
sunset touches with rose-colored kisses 
(Baedeker) 


But alas, the Lake of Lucerne doesn't 


the snowy mountain tops 


have a patch on the Jungfraujoch 


It is very crowded summertime, 


but its glory has departed, its pa 
trons are more likely to scatter orange 
peels than to kiss a lady's hand. It has 
an air at once pathetic and a little dis- 


ordered, 


decayed 


THE END 


| LAKE OF LUCERNE is classically “pretty,” but the glory is departed. 
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CHEF AT THE ST. REGIS 


(Continued from Page 62) 


pay for his three years of work. Quite 
the contrary. His parents paid 1000 
francs a year for his tuition in the 
kitchen. The Hotel de France is very 
large, the Grand Hotel of the district, 
and its cuisine is celebrated. Under the 
terms of his apprentice contract, the 
young Castaybert spent two years mov- 
ing by rotation, at three-month inter- 
vals, through every department of the 
kitchen. It was his privilege to ask 
questions (not to scrub pots or peel 
potatoes) and it was the obligation of 
the seasoned hands in the kitchen to 
answer them. During the last year of his 
apprenticeship he was given specific 
cooking duties of his own, and so was 
able to try his hand at everything from 
Merlan Frite to Gateau de Foies Blonds 
de Poularde de Bresse and Baigné de 
la Sauce aur Queues d' Ecrevisses. 

From Pau he went to the Hotel Maria 
Cristina at San Sebastian, owned by the 
proprietors of the Hotel de France. 

Among his other assignments in the 
kitchen there he spent some months in 
the department of the Garde-Manger, 
which was priceless experience for the 
young man who had ambitions to take 
over someday the exacting administra- 
tive duties of Chef de Cuisine. Soon he 
felt that he was ready for Paris and so 
off to Paris he went, first to the Res- 
taurant Paillard as Chef Tournant, then 
to the Maison Potel-et-Chabot, where 
he remained for two years as Chef 
Tournant and Garde-Manger. 

In 1929, after completing his eighteen 
months of military service as cook in 
the officers’ mess, he came to New York, 
where his first job was fish cook at the 
Savoy-Plaza. From there he went to 
the Vanderbilt as Chef Tournant. 

In 1936 (thirteen years before he be- 
came Chef) he entered the St. Regis 
kitchen as Chef Saucier Then he be- 
came Sous-Chef. But after many years 
there he left the St. Regis and went to 
the Pavillon restaurant as Garde-Man- 
ger. He was not away many months be- 
fore the St. Regis called him back and 
made him Chef de Cuisine. 

“Tell me,” I said, “have you a par- 
ticular theory or a particular philosophy 


about cooking ”" 
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He thought for some moments, a little 
frown of concentration upon his face. 
Finally he said, ‘I think you could call 
me the enemy of the heavy sauce, the 
sauce that is made with too much flour 
and thickening, the enemy of too much 
of any kind of sauce. I do not think they 
are good for the dish. I do not think 
they are good for the stomach.” 

Then he was eager to explain exactly 
what he meant: “Of course, in the 
French school of cooking, sauce is es- 
sential. But it should be used for the 
purpose it is meant for, to bring out the 
flavor of the dish, to heighten the nat- 
ural flavors, not to disguise the lack of 
flavors. Nothing is so bad as a little 
slice of tasteless fowl or meat or fish, 
drowned under a big wave of sauce. 
Mon Dieu! Please, let me say this: 
Most of the amateurs of French cook- 
ing, and many professional cooks, too, 
misunderstand sauce. They use too 
much. The sauce comes to be the dish, 
and the foundation of the dish is neg- 
lected. The fish or the fowl or the meat 
must be cooked perfectly. Then, with 
the right sauce, every perfection will be 
increased, every flavor enhanced. You 
must not serve sauce with something 
hiding behind it. You must serve a per- 
fect thing, and put on just enough sauce 


to make an accent upon it.” 


HOME VS. HAUTE CUISINE 


Castay bert lives with his French wife 
and their young son at the northern- 
most tip of Manhattan, miles from the 
St. Regis. 

I asked him, “Do you ever do any 
cooking at home?” 

He grinned. “ Not much. Itisa differ- 
ent thing, you see.” 

Miss Tarantino turned from her 
typewriter. “Madame Castaybert is 
a very fine cook herself,” she said. 

The Chef nodded vigorously and 
looked pleased. “Oh, yes,” he said. 
“She is a very fine home cook.” 

I made a feeble joke. “ Maybe you'd 
better look out, or she will be down here 
taking your job from you.” 

He seemed aghast. " But, monsieur! 
It is a different kind of cooking!” 

“What is this difference between 
home cooking and the Haute Cuisine?” 

He laid his fingertips against the sides 
of his jaws and looked down at the green 
blotter on his desk. His tall white hat 
was very still. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “there are 
dishes to be made in the home kitchen 
that | cannot make successfully here. 
There are also dishes that we make day 
after day, and the home kitchen should 
never bother with them. In all the 
homes, the regions of America and of 
France, too, there are traditions of sim- 
ple cooking that produce very fine 
things to eat. In the French cities, most 
people eat in restaurants, and so they 
have always some variation of the 


Haute Cuisine, or something that calls 
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itself the Haute Cuisine. Outside the 
cities in France and America, men go 
home from their work to sit down at 
their own tables and eat a meal that the 
wife has made for them. The important 
thing in these home meals is variety. To 
get variety, a wife has to buy just the 
right amount of everything every day, 
because she has not much place to put 
supplies. So she must cook simply, the 
things she buys that day in the market. 
But do not think that simple cooking is 
stupid cooking. Sometimes it takes 
more skill to cook a simple thing than to 
cook a very fancy thing. The Haute 
Cuisine, the cooking in the professional 
French style, is necessary to good liv- 
ing. But good home cooking is necessary 
too. They should not often try to imi- 
tate each other.” 

“T think I understand. Now tell me 
what is your own favorite dish.” 

He looked at Miss Tarantino and 
both of them laughed. 

“Boiled cabbage,” he said. ‘ Boiled 
potatoes too. Both of them cooked 
with thin, thin slices of salt pork. And I 
like ham and eggs.” 

“T suppose the cabbage and the po- 
tatoes are things that are better at 
home than in a restaurant.” 

* Perhaps you should say they are too 
bourgeois for us to bother with.” 

“All right. Be fair. Tell me a dish 
that you can make here successfully 
and that Madame Castaybert can 
make at home, just as successfully.” 

He thought at great length, and sud- 
denly his eyes lit up 

“A Cassoulet Toulousain,” he cried. 
“That is it!” And he told me how to 
make it: 

“Get some ordinary white beans and 
soak them overnight. When you get 
ready to cook, boil the beans until they 
are done, and while they are boiling you 
do some other things. First, you make a 
browned lamb stew, putting in one car- 
rot and one onion and some salt and 
pepper. Also, you roast a duck. In sep- 
arate pots, you boil a small piece of salt 
pork and one of the spiced hard sau- 


sages called cervelat. 
A DISH FOR THE HUNGRY 


“When the beans are done, and all 
the other things done, you get out an 
earthenware casserole—a wide one 
rather than a deep one. First, you put 
into the casserole the meat and the 
juices of the lamb stew. Then you cut 
the duck into pieces, the breast and 
legs and so on, and lay the pieces on top 
of the lamb stew. Then you fill up the 
casserole with boiled beans. In the pro- 
portions, the amount of lamb should be 
about the same as the amount of duck 
And the amount of beans should he 
twice as much as all the meat put to- 
gether. One third lamb and duck. Two 
thirds beans. 

“You slice the boiled salt: pork and 


the boiled cervelat as thin as you can 


Pree 


ee eee 
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Across the middle of the casserole you 


put a line of the sliced salt pork. On 
each side of that, you put a line of the 
sliced cervelat. Then, to top it off, you 
sprinkle just a few bread crumbs over 
the whole thing. 

“You put it in an oven until the top 
And 


nobody in the world could be hungry 


of the cassoulel is nice and brown. 


after a dish of that!” 

"Tell me one more thing, Monsieur 
Castaybert. Do you think there is any 
great difference in the tastes of Parisian 
gourmets and the patrons who dine 
here at the St. Regis? Do the Americans 
have as much appreciation of fine 
food?” 

“Of course. 


When they take time 


to eat it. In Europe it is the custom 
to spend more time over meals, and to 
consider them as they are eaten. Here in 
New York, there is not so much time to 
spend at the table. But this does not 
mean that the taste of the Americans is 
inferior. You know good food, you un- 
derstand good food. You understand 
when we in the kitchen make mistakes 
to.” 

" Do your patrons tell you what they 
think?” 

“Oh, yes. I am glad that seldom do 
they say we have made a mistake. But 
even down here in the kitchen, | have a 
message nearly every day from some- 
one who has enjoyed his dinner, and 


wants to tell me so.” 


RECIPES TO TRY 


“Monsieur Castaybert, you are not 
enthusiastic about our ability to try our 
the the Haute 


the our own 


hands at mysteries of 


kitchens of 


homes. But there are a great many peo- 


Cuisine in 


ple who like to cook, and who will not 
be discouraged by the things you say. 
Give me, now, a couple of recipes that 
Madame Castaybert would probably 
have too much sense to try; I would 
like to try them, and [ suspect other 
people would too.” 

" Monsieur, it is a pleasure.” 

Following are the three recipes that 


M. Castaybert gave me: 


Le Faisan Souvanorr 


For two. (Designed for pheasant, but 


guinea hen will serve.) 


Stuff the pheasant (or guinea hen) with 
dic ed « ooked yoose liv eT and diced truffles, 
mixed. Canned truffles should always be 
peeled befi we using. 

Cook in casserole with its own juices 
and gravy, add one glass of Madeira or 
sherry to which more diced truffles have 
been added 

When nearly dome, close casserole com 
pletely with pie paste. Leave in the warm- 
ing oven for ten to fifteen minutes before 
serving. 


Supneme pe Farsan aux Traurres 


For two. Guinea hen may be used in 


stead of pheasant 


Roast the pheasant. Remove the breast 


Garnish the 


breast with slices of goose 
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liver and truffle sauce, which is a Ma- 
deira sauce with diced truffles added. 


Strprp Bass Braamsk au CHampacne, 


Sr. Reo 


For eight. Seale and clean thoroughly a 
five-pound striped bass, leaving the head 
on but washing the gills with extra care. 

With a sharp knife, make two incisions 
in the back of the fish, close together, on 
each side of the backbone from head to 
tail. Run the knife down into these in- 
cisions, and gently lift the flesh away from 
the bone until the bone can be removed 
in one piece. 

Put the fish in cold running water for 
thirty minutes, then hang by a string for 
fifteen minutes to drain. 

Butter the bottom of a large fireproof 
dish, and on the butter. sprinkle a little 
handful of chopped shallots. 

Lay the bass in the dish on its back, 
spread open, Put on salt and pepper and 
sprinkle a few more shallots on the fish. 
Around the bass put five or six mushroom 
stems, lightly crushed. 

Pour over all one bottle of very dry 
champagne. 

Cover the dish with buttered paper, put 
in a medium oven, and cook for thirty to 
thirty-five minutes. 

Take the dish from the oven and pour 
Put 
bass still in it, into a 
warming oven, but tilt the dish a little 
so that the last of the 
juices will drain down. Keep it covered 


off the sauce into a small casserole. 
the dish, with the 


from one side, 


with the buttered paper. 

Add to the sauce in the small casserole 
enough rour to thicken it just a little. (A 
rour is simply some melted butter in a 
pan, with a littl flour added and 
brow ned.) 


after letting the sauce simmer 
fifteen minutes, 


Now 


oven for about 


put it through a very fine sieve. 
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add a big lump of fresh butter and enough 
Put 
the sauce aside to keep warm, not hot, 


cream to make the swuce have body 


Poach eight mushroom caps in a little 
with salt and butter and a littl 
lemon juice added. 

Cut eight big slices of truffles, 

Now you must have eight or ten of the 


water 


little pastries called fleurants, They are 


made of yeast bread, or light bread, cut 
with a mold into crescent shapes and 
quickly fried in deep fat 

Lift the bass carefully from the cooking 
dish in which it has been kept warm to a 
The tilt of the cooking 
divh has prevented the leftover juices from 


large serving dish 


making the bass saggy 
Place the 


cally over the bass 


mushroom caps symemetri 


Pour over the sauce from the small 
casserole 
Put a large slice of truffle over the top of 
each mushroom 
Place the fleurants around the edges of 


the bass in a pleasant design and serve 


THe END 
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FOR SUN WORSHIPERS: three new swim suits 
which give style plus exposure. Left: a nylon 


velvet with intricate shirring; the plunging 
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ATALINA; CF ' FRANCES SIDER, RIGHT OLE 
IN AND KARU JEWELRY 


SID OF CALIFORNIA, HELEN 
LILLY DACHE AND GREENE-BAUM NOVELTY CO. HATS 


neckline may be modestly zipped up. Seated: a 
two-piece white puckered piqué with rhinestone 
studding. Right: a nylon taffeta with ruffles. 
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IN JANUAR 


The biggest winter travel year 
brings out a new and exciting line of 
clothes for a southern exposure 


by TON! ROBIN 


INTEREST IN CRUISE CLOTHES is no longer 
confined to the woman with a regularly re- 
served February suite on the Queen of Bermuda, 
a bungalow in Nassau or a cabana in Palm 
Seach. The idea of winter vacations has caught 
on to such an extent that travel experts expect 
30 per cent more travelers this winter than ever 
before, a good many of whom will be doing 
their sun-hunting on modest budgets. Winter 
beach and playclothes designs have come to 
be the accepted forerunners of coming styles, 
and fashion experts and even stay-at-home 
women study them with next summer in mind. 
This year’s cruise fashions are specially impor- 
tant, since they are the first sun styles to show 
the effects of last autumn’s Paris-born fashion 
revolution. 

The rapid demise of the old, old New Look 
is evident everywhere in the new beach styles. 
The silhouette is narrower, quite boyish. Waist- 
lines are lower and less pinched. Arms will go 
bare to the sun because most of the new beach 
dresses have tiny, rounded cap sleeves, or else 
are sleeveless or strapless. Hemlines are up —to 
the undoubted pleasure of men who have be- 
come weary of seeing only the lower ten inches 
of a-girl’s legs. 

The chemise and the bare-back, halter-top 
dress are important this winter. The former is 
worn over a contrasting-color bandeau, the 
latter usually with a matching jacket or cardi- 
gan sweater. This, incidentally, is a sweater 
year —for loose-fitting sweaters. They are dis- 
creet, full and very feminine. Pleats are also 
a new 1950 note. 

In keeping with the boyish look, designers 
have raided the men’s shirt drawers to swipe 
masculine broadcloth and cottons for play- 
clothes and dresses. Of course the crisp piqués 
plain or printed, remain popular, too, as de 
wool-knit jerseys, silk Shantungs, pongees and 
denims. Even more feminine are fluttery chif 
fons, cotton taffetas, a hundred new nylon 
weaves (particularly in bathing suits) and 
printed pure silks. Color? Anything goes, the 
more and the brighter the better. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PLUCER 
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PRESENTED IN THIS TABLEAU: three 1950 bath- 


Lastex weave. The strapless bra is boned and bands and silk embroidered arrows. Right: a 
ing suits with complicated engineering to help the shorts have open lattice-work sides. Center strapless compromise between the one- and two- 
out Nature. Left: brazen zebra stripes in satin a wool-knit sheath trimmed with white knit piece suit with panel connecting bra and skirt 
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¥ KINGSTON, McMULLEN, KENNETH TISCHLER, HANDMACHER-VOGEL, MR. JOHN HATS, DAWNELLE GLOVES, CORO JEWELRY, IMPERIAL PEARL EARRINGS, HEINEMAN LOWERS 
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STRAIGHT LINES with minor modifications are Left: a sailorlike coat dress of red, white, royal than-navy peg-top skirt. Kneeling: a black 


news in sight-seeing cottons, as exemplified by blue and navy stripes inspired by the native jersey sleeveless blouse with an all-around white 
this quartet of sun fashions without an obvious dress of Brittany. Next: a two-piece costume of pleated skirt. Right: a cool, classic two-piece 
sun back or bunched-up dirndl in the group broadcloth—toast-colored blouse and lighter- dress, faultlessly tailored—doubles as a suit. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT 


FIVE GIRLS, five play costumes, each different, 


each definitely 1950. Left: a return to the rah- 


rah days with a boyish three-piece striped 


flannel combination of cuffed shorts, blazer, and 




















RET OF CALIVORMIA, WHITH vurenes 
a sleeveless knitted sweater. Next: a princess 
line white “picolay” tennis dress with divided 


short skirt. Above the crowd: a pair of saileloth 


shorts modestly hidden beneath a ballet skirt, 
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worn with a wool knit tube. Seated: classi 
slacks and tailored shirt worn with a wool cardi- 
gan sweater. Right: a three-piece beach en- 


semble of cotton cord, Not ween, shorts and bra. 
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EVENING WEAR is noticeably shorter, but the 


frankly romantic theme lingers on. Left: a dream 
dress with skirt of lavers of black net over taf- 


feta and au strapless bodice of a rose-blush tie - 
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LEFT: MARGARET NEWMAN. CENTER: TONI OWEN. RIG 
tallie cloth trimmed with jet and black lace. 
Seated: a one-piece Navy cotton skirt with a 
“ rap-around bodice to be worn several different 
ways. With it an overskirt of white eyelet lace. 
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{BERG ORIGIN t M ' « RY 


Back: rhinestone stars wink from the top of this 


navy net gown It has a round neckline, long, 


tapered sleeves, a full and soft skirt and big 


pockets. A rustling taffeta slip goes underneath. 








DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. 
SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Here’s the 

Original Way... 

the American Original 
way of saying: 

“May the 

Best of Everything 

be Yours!” 





COLETTE MARCHAND of Les Ballets de Paris portrays a lissome chick in The Boiled Egg, Roland Petit’s burlesque of hell’s kitchen. 
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MARIA TALLCHIEF of New York City Ballet illustrates classical ballet positions: adagio, attitude en avant, and arabesque. 


BALLETOMANIA 


Not since they drank out of Fanny Elssier’s ballet slipper more than a hundred years ago 
have Americans been so intoxicated with classical dancing 


by ANATOLE CHUJOY 
and ARTHUR BRONSON 


BALLETOMANE is a two-dollar word for a 
ballet fan—that lover of the classic toe art who 
is as rabid and partisan a creature as any film- 
star worshiper or baseball fan. And Amer- 
icans right now are being encouraged toward a 
mania for classic theatrical dancing. Never 
before in America has there been such a 
profusion of dance groups traipsing through 
the countryside presenting various phases of 
classic, modern and comic dance. The Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet from England and Les Bal- 
lets de Paris from France danced simultane- 
ously in New York last fall to standing room 
only before taking off on American and Cana- 
dian tours; the New York City Ballet gave a 
fall season in November and December; and 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and Ballet 
Theatre are each now touring the country be- 
fore returning to New York in the spring. 

If you have seen more than one performance 
of Giselle ; if you have stood up through a ballet 
performance and enjoyed it; if you have 
bought a ballerina skirt or scarf or a pair of 
offstage ballet shoes— you probably are some- 
thing of a balletomane. And you belong, in 
some degree or other, to a fascinating, exclu- 
sive, often misunderstood group of aesthetes, 
whose ancestors once cooked and ate a balle- 
rina’s shoes and caused the United States Con- 
gress to adjourn so that its members might at- 
tend a ballet performance, 


Even a newly recruited balletomane, still 
slightly confused as to the five classic positions 
of the feet formulated 250 years ago by French 
balletmaster, Pierre Beauchamp, can chatter 
learnedly about Margot Fonteyn, Moira 
Shearer, Alexandra Danilova, Nora Kaye, 
Roland Petit, and the lithe and leggy lovelies, 
Colette Marchand and Renée Jeanmaire. 

Margot Fonteyn, for example, means Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet, from London's Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, whose sixty members 
are making their first American tour. Sadler's 
Wells was organized twenty years ago and 
modeled strictly after the Russian classical 
pattern, though its director, Ninette de Valois, 
is Irish and its dancers, with the exception of 
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Russian-born Violette Elvin, are British. Dark- 
haired Margot Fonteyn danced a majority of 
the leading roles, proving overwhelmingly why 
she is the troupe’s prima ballerina; but many 
audiences felt a closer acquaintance with 
Moira Shearer, the pulse-quickening, red- 
headed delight of the English movie, The Red 
Shoes, who alternated with Miss Fonteyn in 
the lead roles of The Sleeping Beauty, Cinder- 
ella and others. Robert Helpmann, also of The 
Red Shoes and the group's leading male dancer, 
danced the Prince impartially with both, 
While Sadler's Wells Ballet was " enchanting 
"as the New York 
Herald Tribune put it, Les Ballets de Paris was 
packing them in at the Winter Garden with a 
little pure earthiness. The story is told that 
when Lee and J. J. Shubert saw this troupe in 
France last year, they were struck with the 
idea that it would be a hit in America —" espe- 
cially the Carmen ballet.” The nightly four- 
ballet bill, as it turned out, was a shricking hit 
in its entirety; but it cannot be denied that 
Renée Jeanmaire in the Carmen title role, with 


in matters of pure dance 


her wind-blown bob and exciting figure, carried 
off the honors in advance and review publicity. 
The troupe's press agent described her role 
as vulgar, sensual, bold and completely cap- 
tivating. ...”’ Colette Marchand was a close 
runner-up for exotic honors: the press now 
calls her The Legs.” 

None of the fourteen members of Les Ballets 
de Paris is older than its founder-director 
dancer-choreographer, twenty-five-year-old 
Roland Petit, whose organization gave its first 
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JEANMAIRE, as Carmen, uses heavy eye make-up. 


Minus it she feels “naked” and “less a wanton.” 





MOIRA SHEARER danced her way into American 


hearts as she danced to movie death in Red Shoes. 





DANILOVA, the incomparable, is only ballerina 


outside Russia who trained at Imperial School. 


18 





performance in May, 1948, at the Marigny 
Theater in Paris. Petit, whose only ballet heri- 
tage is the fact that his mother sold ballet 
slippers, created his first ballet— Paul et Vir- 
ginie—at seventeen, and found support for his 
company from Prince Allesandro Ruspoli in 
Rome. Three of the four ballets performed by 
the troupe in New York are Petit’s own, while 
he also dances in two of them. Another, Le 
Combat, was created by U. S. choreographer 
William Dollar. 


Ballet is essentially a story told in move- 
ment. Of all forms of the theatrical dance, it is 
the most complicated in form and substance, 
the most precise and demanding for the 
dancer, and the most spectacular and exhila- 
rating for the spectator. 

Its beginning is generally considered to be 
the Ballet Comique de La Reine, put on in 1581 
by command of Catherine de Medici, the 
Queen of France, to divert the attention of 
her sons from politics and affairs of state and 
to impress foreign diplomats with the richness 
of her country and the stability of her regime. 


RUSSIAN FLOWERING 


Louis XIV gave ballet further impetus by 
appearing in ballets himself and by establish- 
ing the Académie Royale de La Musique et 
de La Danse, which later became the famous 
Paris Grand Opera. France continued to be 
the center of ballet through the first four 
decades of the 19th century. In the second 
half of the century ballet flowered in Russia, 
reached England and even touched America. 

Russian balletomania actually dates back to 
the 1750's. Its beginnings lay in the house 
theaters which the rich land and serf owners 
built for their own and their friends’ amuse- 
ment. There were several thousand of these 
house theaters in Russia, most of them on 
rural estates, some in the cities. Moscow, for 
example, had about twenty of them. 

“Attractive and well-formed people from 
among the house servants and orphans,” con- 
temporary sources relate, were chosen to be 
dancers. The landlords apparently were often 
more interested in the girls than in their art. 
“Prince Nicholas Yousopoff,” says a contem- 
porary scribe, “liked to amuse his friends with 
ballet. 
the stage he would give a signal and the 
entire corps de ballet would take off their 
costumes and appear before the spectators in 


his serf After the performance on 


their natural state. The nude dancers would 
bring forth ‘a great delight,’ after which 
followed an orgy.” 

By the time Nicholas I ascended the throne 
in 1825, balletomania in Russia had be@bme a 
romantic obsession. Among famous civilian 
balletomanes was the poet, Alexander Pushkin, 
who missed a_ ballet 


courted a ballerina, and was flattered that one 


seldom performance, 
of his poems, The Prisoner in the Caucasus, was 
used as a libretto for a ballet. 

Guest appearances of the famous Western 
European ballerinas, Marie Taglioni and 
Fanny Elssler, in the 1830's and *40’s further 
fanned Russian interest in ballet and evoked 
some notable expressions of balletomania. 
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When Taglioni made her farewell appearance 
in Russia, in March, 1842, after five seasons 
and left for France, her effects were auctioned 
off. One admirer bought a pair of her ballet 
shoes for 200 rubles and gave a supper to his 
fellow balletomanes, during which the shoes 
were cooked, served with a special sauce and 
eaten. A less spectacular but probably more 
appreciated tribute came from Emperor Nich- 
olas I, in the form of a cape of Yakutsk sable 
which, the accompanying letter said, was a 
“token of the high benevolence His Majesty 
holds for you.” 

One of the noted late 19th Century Russian 
balletomanes was Konstantin Skalkovsky, a 
mining engineer by profession, who wrote 
extensively on the dance and published an im- 
portant book, Dances and Ballet. In a preface 
to a book on ballet by one of his friends and 
fellow balletomanes, Skalkovsky offered sug- 
gestions on how to become a_ balletomane. 
Among other things, he said, “there exists a 
still more certain way of beginning to love the 
ballet, and that is to fall in love with a dancer. 
But this, as all heroic measures, should be 
undertaken with great care. For some people 
it is very dangerous.” 

That this “danger”’ was real for the balleto- 
mane is indicated by the fact that nearly all 
great ballerinas of the end of the 19th and be- 
ginning of the 20th Centuries married balleto- 
manes—and high-society ones too. 


Balletomania in the United States never has 
reached the proportions and intensity of Rus- 
sian balletomania, but we are not far behind 
Russia chronologically. Just about the time 
(1840) that Taglioni was accepting her sable 
cape, Fanny Elssler came to the United States 
and created America’s first balletomanes. With 
the other great dancers—Taglioni, Carlotta 
Grisi, Lucile Grahn and Fanny Cerito— Elssler 
was the personification of the golden age in 
ballet, the Romantic period. Viennese-born 
her father worked as a valet and copyist 
1835 
was the star of the Paris Opera Ballet and 
the toast of Paris. 


for the composer Haydn), Elssler by 


A DANCER’S DEFENSE 


While crossing the ocean, the dancer put on 
most of her jewelry one evening for a gala di 
ner given in her honor by the captain. A sailor 
who saw the display decided to rob her, and a 
few nights later crept into her cabin, knife in 
hand. Elssler hadn't retired yet. Taken by sur- 
prise, she was too shocked to scream. Instead, 
she stepped back, took a ballet preparation, 
and did a turn on one leg during which she hit 
the sailor with her extended limb with such 
force that he fell unconscious to the floor. A 
few days later he died of an intestinal rupture. 

So fantastic was her reception and success 
in America that instead of three months, Els- 
sler stayed two years. The newspapers gave 
her a hearty welcome and profuse space. Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren and his Cabinet re- 
ceived her in an official audience when she 
came to Washington; Congress adjourned 
every evening while she danced because most 


members attended her (Continued on Page 120 









AMERICAN MODERN: Gobs on leave ogle bar pickups in Ballet Theatre's flippant Fancy Free, by Jerome Robbins. Music is by Leonard Bernstein. 








RUSSIAN CLASSICAL: Sadler's Wells Ballet has revived Tchaikovsky's 73-year-old, four-act Le Lac des Cygnes, with Margot Fonteyn as star 
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FANNY ELSSLER, called “pagan, voluptuous, earthy” by 19th-century 


balletomanes, sparked an American ballet rage with her La Cachucha. 


(Continued from Page 118) 
performances, and there was no quorum 
anyway; and at a formal banquet in 
the Capitol a toast to her health was 
drunk from her dance slipper. 

Society opened its doors to her and 
invitations for dinners and parties 
poured in. President Van Buren and his 
son, John, weren't on speaking terms 
for quite a while because of her: both 
courted her, with John having the 
edge. August Belmont, the banker, 
offered to act as Elssler’s financial ad- 
viser and was accepted. 

Elssler opened her stay with a two- 
week engagement at the Park Theatre 
in New York. The opening-night audi- 
ence worked itself into a frenzy, to set 
a pattern for'the rest of her visit. The 
fortnight engagement was immediately 
sold out, with total box-office receipts 
reaching the then unheard-of sum of 
$20,000, of which the dancer got $7000. 

It was during these two weeks that 
Elsslermania had its start. The first 
manifestation was given by a few young 
men who unharnessed Elssler's horses 
and pulled her carriage from the theater 
to the hotel. The crowd that collected 
nightly at the stage door took up the 
idea and established a tradition. 

The tour that followed the New York 


engagement surpassed even this recep- 


tion. Philadelphia put on as heart- 
warming a front, and the Washington 
engagement, as has been noted, slowed 
down the wheels of legislation. In Bal- 
timore the demand for tickets was so 
great that the crafty theater owner 
placed them on auction and sold them 
to the highest bidders. Baltimoreans 
not only unharnessed the dancer's 
horses and pulled her carriage to the 
hotel, but also lifted Elssler on thei 
shoulders and carried her triumphantly 
into the lobby. 

The whisky industry paid its tribute 
to Elssler by including her in a full- 
length dance pose in the series of por- 
trait bottles which were then in great 
vogue. Shirt studs bearing the balle- 
rina’s likeness were brought out by an 
enterprising jeweler, and sold widely. 

Strangely, her unprecedented suc- 
cess and the mania her dancing created 
left no lasting impression. Elssler- 
mania expired just as spontaneously as 
it came into being, and ballet in Amer- 
ica remained in exactly the same state 
of artistic poverty as it had been before 
the ballerina’s arrival. 

Over half a century passed before 
the American public again displayed 
an interest in the ballet. The first ap- 
pearance in America of Anna Pavlova 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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This Winter for a Perfect Vacation 
SEE All FLORIDA There's just no other spot that offers 


f quite so much as Ponte Vedra Beach! 
rom Re ee 8 2.9: Golf and sun and sea—but also supe- 


L A . E L A N D! rior accommodations, food and service. 


Imagine a picturesque city offering 
visiters enexcelied fishing, beating, 
golfing, shuffleboard or just plain re- 
laxing in a mild, year ‘round climate! y 

Then imagine that same city being 
within one day's trip te all the scenic 
and recreational wonders of Florida 
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of all chat Miami offers. 






now in fine condition « k 
Finest cuisine and service. 






Season December to May 
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Double: $ 
Write for attractive booklet and Cult Beaches, and other delighttul at- % fishing « Dancing e Con- 
fetails. Reservations advised “KA tractions. ois F 
Cianaging Director Such a city is Lakeland, the hub of sf - genial people x 
Florida, situated among beautiful citrus — fi 
groves, rolling hills and sparkling lakes Attractive rates h\ 
Visit Lakeland this winter. Make it your . ¥ 
headquarters while you see ALL Florida. for honeymooners 
Comfortable accomodations at sensible 
rates. 
PERSO NAL WRITE FoR MiusTRATED (/TeRATURE/ j 4 *The Ponte Vedra Club 
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most in modern, restful surroundings. All rooms trave! agent of contect 











with private tile bath and shower. Superb cuisine Florida. Address Mr. Danielis. . WORLD'S CITRUS CENTER Wm. P. Wolfe, 500 Filth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Private beach, golf, fishing. Rates: Amer. Plan: $14 » & ; 
per person and up daily. Distinguished clientele ———— 
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PALM BEACH HOTELS You'll Enjoy... Reasonable Too 


SEAGLADE HOTEL| HOTEL EVERGLADES | VILLA ATLANTIQUE 
Euro. Plan $10 & Up| & APTS. E.P.$10 & Up| Amer. Plan $10 & Up 


Dbl. Wort h Ave. on | Dbl. Near Ocean. Golf ch. On Ocean Beach 
Ocean. Near Golf, Parking | — “ Modern F ireproofed. 
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Patio— Cafe Lot. Fireproofed—Cafe. | Churches, near. 
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On New River Sound in 
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rooms, penthouse site, all 
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Mid the 10,000 
islands of Florida's West Coast 
Informal club atmosphere. Boats, 
guides and tackles arranged for guests 
Excellent food. Non transient. Reser- | 
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N. Y. Office: &. F. Warner Associates | FOR ALL AIRLINES 
22 East 47th Street, MUrray Hill 68-3670 
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WASHIMGTON, D.C. 
ita 
WARDMAN 
Pn HOTEL 











D. 
HOTEL HERSHEY and COTTAGES 


in the foothills of the Blue Mountains 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 
One of America's finest hotels. Magnificent setting. 
Unique ond beautiful. Four golf courses, 54 holes. 
Open all the year around. European pian. 


Joseph Gessier, Managing Director 








Make North America’s 
most fabulous hotel head- 
quarters for your Mexican 
holiday this winter! 





600 magnificently deco- 
rated rooms with bath, 65 
terraced suites, restaurants 
featuring Mexican and 
American cuisine, adjoin- 
ing 9-story gara thea- 
tre, smart shops, ay 


luis Osio, Managing Director 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or ovr U. S. Representatives 


ROBERT F. WARNER ASSOCIATES 
New York * Chicago 
Washington * Boston 

GLEN W. FAWCETT ASSOCIATES 

San Francisco : 
Los Angeles 





HAS EVERYTHING * ALL (2 
GROSSINGER, WN. Y. 


IN MIAMI BEACH 


THE GROSSINGER-PANCOAST 


Luxurious modern 
Choice food 
served 
Big Name" danc 
the Ramona Room 
Swimming pox riding horses 
putt golf 
Nightly entertainment in the Gay 90s Bar and 
Carritio Room. Famous ‘21’ Club Casino 
buildings, trains, 
museum in our Western 


rooms 

sensibly priced and graciously 
Food service 24 hours a day 

ng and entertainment in 


pitch and 


Fascinating ‘‘ghost town 
Cars, wagons and 
NEY 4 

Little Church of the 
place of the stars 


West the wedding 


European Pian Rates 
Single rooms from $5 to $10 
Double from $7 to $13 


HOTEL 
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THE EARLY WEST IN MODERN SPLENDOR 
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IT’S EVEN LOVELIER IN WINTER 
ag CHER EH cauronns 


. invites you to restful relaxation midst 
semi-tropic grandeur on the scenic Pacific. 
Write for Folder. Resort Bureau, Box H-868. 








AMERICA’S WINTER 
VACATIONLAND... 
Skiing, skoting, all spec- 
sports. Home of 
world sk 
pionships. Fine food, de- 
lightful rooms, low rates 
Write for details 


cham 





Worst for + f 
100 ROOMS - RATES FROM $5 


\s The 
Ye PALACE 
HOTEL 





isiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscraper hotel 
in mid-Manhattan, overlooking 
Central Park, bids you welcome! 
Superb living neor Fifth Ave, 
stores, theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.00 up; double 
rooms, $6.50 up. 
Write for Booklet !/ 4 


BARBIZON PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 


now oO 
NV 
551 Fifth Ave, N.V< 


KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


Get the GIMLET 


MAGAZINE OF RESORT-VACATION TRAVEL 


For 21 years travel-wise traveler’s guide. 
we Fascinating Pages.” CANADA thru FLORIDA. 
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NEW FAME FOR FLORIDA'S | 
MOST FAMOUS HOTEL! 





HE Ormond Beach Hotel and Country Club, 
Ormond Beach, Florida. Now open 12 months | 
a year. New sparkle new ownership! Brand- 
| new AAU steam-heated swimming pool, seaside 
golf course (National Open Champ, Dr. Cary 
Middiecoff, and Jimmy Thompson (Pros), shuffle- 
board, Palamino horses, surf and | 
fresh-water fishing, new club house with resident 
dance orchestro and cocktail lounges, al! on hote/ 
grounds. American and European plans. Write for 
| illustrated information. A postal card will do 


tennis courts, 





Giuders for Gifts| 
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subscription to HOLIDAY 

IG, RED BINDERS, each holding 6 
| issues. HOLIDAY is stamped in gold 
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back bone for marking sequence of issues 


$250 FACH 


Postage Prepaid (Ne C.0.D."s) 


Order from HOLIDAY Information 
Service, Independence Sq., Phila.5, Pa 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
and Mikhail Mordkin in 1910, fol- 
lowed by the Diaghilev company in 
1916 and Nijinsky that same year, and 
still later the 
Michel Fokine their 
panies, held the attention of theater- 


goers, but these visits created no visible 


tours of Pavlova and 


with own com- 


manifestations of balletomania. 


Today's American balletomanes fall 
rather neatly into three categories: the 
aristocratic and wealthy ; the rank-and- 


file, the gallery and standing-room 
types (both of which had their forebears 
and counterparts abroad, especially in 
Russia); and the typically American 
be called the 
the 
societies formed to promote the cause 


of ballet. 


category, which might 


organized-group balletomanes, 


BALLETS U. S. DEAN 


Lincoln Kirstein probably is Amer- 
Scion of a Bos- 
Kirstein 
isaptly labeled in Who's Who in America 


ica’s No. | balletomane 
ton department-store family, 
a “promoter of American ballet.” He 
has devoted his career and fortune to 
It was Kirstein who com- 

first American ballet, 
Billy the Kid, from Aaron Copland, who 


never had written a ballet before 


the dance art 


missioned the 


, and 
who commissioned Igor Stravinsky to 
write -what is perhaps his greatest 
score, Orpheus 

Kirstein is cofounder and director of 
the School of American Ballet, the only 
school in the United States comparable 
to the government schools in Russia 
1934 he 
first major United States ballet com- 
the American Ballet 


too advanced for its time and too un- 


and France. In founded the 


pany, , Which was 
yielding in its artistic standards ever to 
become a successful commercial ven- 
ture. Two years later Kirstein created 
the Ballet Caravan, a smaller unit, de- 
signed as an experimental group and 
outlet for the 


ican dancers and choreographers. In 


talents of young Amer- 
1946, after many disappointments and 


a stretch in the U.S. Army, he founded 
Ballet Society, 


which produced 14 ballets in two years 


an avant-garde group 


and originally gave closed perform- 

Now 
Ballet, 
New 
York City Center Theater last fall and 


has scheduled a spring 


its subseribers only 
New York City 


it gave 16 performances at the 


ances for 


known as the 


season which 
will begin in March 
balleto- 


founder, co- 


America’s leading feminine 


mane is Lucia Chase, 


director and dancer of Ballet Theatre, 
America’s fore- 


considered by many 


most ballet organization. Listed in the 
Social Register and an heiress to two 
fortunes, Miss Chase is reported to be 


worth some $19,000,000. In 12 vears 


she has spent almost $2,000,000 on her 
ballet projects. She is a pleasant woman 


of 53 who took up dancing at 26, 














and has danced a few leading roles in 
her ballet company at night (charac- 
teristically, being a Connecticut Yankee 
instead of a Russian countess, she 
drew her union salary along with the 
other dancers) while administering its 
business affairs during the day. “ Bal- 
let must be a marvelous thing,” a 
slightly jealous friend of hers once said, 
“if Lucia can look the way she does 
and be my age.” 

Through her fortune and persever- 
ance Miss Chase has built up Ballet 
Theatre to become a major company 
comparing favorably with any in the 
world. Though it suspended operations 
in 1948 because of financial embarrass- 
ment, Miss Chase scurried around for 
help from some of her moneyed friends 
and Ballet reopened fast 
Easter Sunday at the Met, preceded by 


Theatre 


a tour including a record-breaking ap- 
pearance in Chicago. This fall the group 
began a coast-to-coast tour of 60 
They will return to New York 
in the sprin 


cities. 
g, and probably tour Europe 
next summer. Miss Chase vows that 
“from here on in, I'm investing no 
more than anyone else.” 

Ballet Theatre's prima ballerina is 
Nora Kaye, who last spring danced her 
» at the Met to thunderous 
applause. Another \licia 
Alonso, introduced Mille’s 
Fall River Legend, based on the crime 
célébre of the New England spinster: 

‘ 


first: Giselle 
ballerina, 


Agnes de 


Lizzie Borden took an ar 
{nd gave her mother forly whacks; 
When she saw what she had done 


She gave her father forly-one. 


The work has since become a Ballet 
Theatre stand-by. Another of its talked- 
Robbins’ 


Fancy Free, which had more than 150 


about offerings is Jerome 


performances in its first season. 
ANGEL IN THE RED 


Another topflight balletomane is 
George de Cuevas, Marquis de Pied- 
a Chilean noble- 
man who married the granddaughter of 


the late John D. Rockefeller, St 


sive balletomane until 1943, the mar- 


rablanca de Guana, 
\ pas- 
quis formed his Ballet International 
that year. The company gave only an 
eight-week season at the International 
Theatre in New York that fall and 
closed because of lack of public support. 
This venture was reported to have cost 
the Marquis almost $900,000, He now 
owns the Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo 
company, which for the moment con- 
cerns itself with European and South 
American engagements. It's estimated 
that it costs the Marquis from $100,000 
to $150,000 annually to support the 
company. 

The list of important American bal- 
letomanes includes Dale Carnegie, 
whose ambition it is to play one of the 


Mainbocher, 


killers in Scheherazade ; 











the designer; and Countess Marie Mer- 
cati, president of Ballet Associates in 
America. The directors of that organi- 
zation include Princess Boncompagni, 
Elsa Schiaparelli, Countess Elizabeth 
de Bruniére, Mrs. Cornelius Dressel- 
huys, Mrs. Eli Tullis Watson, Lan- 
franco Rasponi, John D. Barrett, Jr., 
Hugh J. Chisholm, Jr., Miss Isabelle 
Kemp, Stanleigh P. Friedman, G. Lau- 
Alden Talbot. 


Talbot who commissioned 


der Greenway, and J. 
It was Mr. 
Leonard Bernstein to compose the 
music for Faney Free and let Jerome 
Robbins, then a minor soloist in Ballet 
Theatre, stage the ballet and gain fame 
and fortune as a result, 

Balletomania has its rank and file, 
too, primarily in the young standees 
who crowd the side and back halls in 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
auditoriums. They are salesgirls, stu- 
dents, secretaries, garment workers ot 
just plain kids who save up all year to 
attend a season at the Met. One such 
group of New York youngsters has reg- 
ular monthly meetings at which dane- 
ers and critics appear, to lecture or 
answer questions. It even publishes a 


little paper of its own. 


BALLET PARFUM 
Rosella 


ballerina (she’s one quarter American 


Hightower, an American 
Indian) scored a resounding success in 
Paris in 1918, dancing with the Grand 
Ballet de Monte Carlo. The 


firm of Florel was so impressed with 


the dancer's reception that it brought 
out a perfume called Parfum de Rosella 
Hightower. 

There seems to be a sweet affinity 
between ballet and perfume every 
where. The Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo celebrated its tenth anniversary 
in 1948, starting with a gala three-week 
fall season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. During this sea- 
son it presented only one new ballet, 
Quelques Fleurs. 

Quelques Fleurs, by more than a co- 
incidence, is also the name of a popular 
perfume put out by Houbigant. The 
perfume had been out of circulation for 
some time. As a first step in the cam- 
paign to revive interest in the perfume, 
Houbigant Russe 


with the suggestion of a ballet. The 


approached Ballet 


Ballet Russe management. was recep- 
tive and the ballet Quelques Fleurs was 
the result. The production cost: Houbi- 
gant $12,000—which is something of 
a bargain in ballets, perfumes or ex- 
ploitation 

There is little offensive in this hint of 
commercialism to the balletomane. No 
matter where the money comes from, 
the ballet still belongs to him. And the 
control of the balletomane, whether he 
be an 18th Century Russian noble, a 
20th Century American millionaire, or 

gallery devotee, is a ballet essential 


rHE END 
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\Sauthemn Californias 
| FINEST RESORT 





* Two Heated Swimming Pools 
* Steam Baths Tennis 
* Shuffle Board Riding Fishing 
* 24 Acres of Natural Beauty by the Sea 
© Finest Food 


Badminton 


Ideal Vacation Spot 


For Reservations... 
See your local Travel Agent or write 
for Descriptive Folder 


Del Mar Hotel, Del Mar, Calif. 
RATES from $3.00 


Direcely on 

Santa Fe Railroad 
US. way 101 
100 Miles South 
of Los Angeles 

25 Miles North 
of Mexio 


























We 


Ski in the sun 
7 DAYS FOR $49 os 
Includes lessons, use er ” 
transportation to Winter D 
Park & Berthoud Pass 





ski areas. 14,000 ft. peaks. 12,000 ft. of chair 


- Square dancing 
sleighing. Excellent food, rest 
American plan. $7 and $8 day 
Group rates. Folder. Write to 


lifts, T-bars and tows. 
SPORTSLAND SKI CHALET 
Winter Park |, Colo. « Phone Freser 2303 


-e 4 
j A 
a 
RANCHES 


RANCH FUN, CITY COMFORT 
at Texas’ most outstanding 
guest ranch, Riding, swim- 
ming, dancing, river and 
lake fishing, rodeos. Air- 
conditioned quarters. Write 


SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 
Box 16, Mineral Wells, Texas 


VACATION NOW IN SUNNY TEXAS 
Wide De ~ Golf 
elax / 


7 mceev 


RESORT RANCH 


WRITE FOR FOLDER - LOST VALLEY RANCH - BANDERA TEXAS 


























Montezuma Guest Ranch 
Hereford, Arizona 

Vacation on the Mexican border at 5100 feet 

Excellent riding on beautiful scenic trails. Ac- 

commodations are the finest and the food the 

best. Open Sept. 1 through May 31. For infor- 

mation write or wire NANCY NELMS, 


wien ay 

TEXAS *~. 
2 See ee 

Lorgest guest ranch in Southwest. Goll, fish 


swim in mild, dry climate Close to romontic 
Old Mexico. Write for folder ond rotes 


FORT CLARK RANCH 


BRACKETTVIL TEXAS 
























(REST ~ READ - RIDE- RELAX | 
| at Westwarn Loox 


HAVE FUN IN THE SUN at this luxurious ranch inn 
Riding, seumming, gol! schoo! facilites Every con 
venence, spert food Rooms: wte: cabanas 

Special tary rotes— Americon plan For intor 
maton oddrens Westward (ook Bos 559, @ 6 



































If 
you 


TIRED 


come 
to 
the 





Hushed in silvery 
splendor, the scenery 
rests your eyes... 
the piney air is 

tonic, too. Quiet 
comfort, good food, 
good sleep restore you, 
And, next door the 
Spa's mineral baths 
wash weariness away. 
Roads open? Yes/ 
Privately operated. 
Myron H. Woolley, 
Manager. 


Gipcon Putnam 


AT SARATOGA SPA 
ABATOOA SPRINGS, NEW YORE 
The Spe owned ond its Meatth Services 

Operated by the Sere of New Yors 








LA VALENCIA HOTEL 
a 


V La Valencia’s 100 rooms overlook the 


SFE wite for brochure 








FOR YOUR CALIFORNIA HOLIDAY 


Lovely LA JOLLA 
and the friendly 


Two names that assure you fun, fine 
weather and delightful hospitality 


blue Pacific, three restaurants feature 
marvelous food. European plan ‘ates. 






LA VALENCIA 
MOTEL 
Le Jotte, Coil. 
~ Stones © twin 
nee 



















ANT ARY 


RESOLUTIONS 


Break all the resolutions 
you want... 







except the one 


to visit us ee 
this winter. ‘pe ; 
a 
-? » 
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CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
1127 Beerdwetk, Atlantic City, NJ. 


6065 066 | pa of Comesmy 





Oenerime Vers german! a mare then 40 poart 








VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


OPENING MEET OF THE PERCY HOUNDS AT 
Muth Cail. wowe ov tre Ahr Of \humbrrtand 


Wherever you go in the world, you will be able to find your 
CRAVEN “A”s . 
here and everywhere. Because they're smoked by so many of 
those people who know how to enjoy life . .. CRAVEN “A”s 


at the best hotels and the best clubs — 


. ; ' : 
are the largest selling cork-tipped cigarettes in the world, 
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HOMES IN THE SUN 
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it comes, and it comes in widths up 
to 48 inches, then to fasten it into 
frames of wood or metal. The Florida 
procedure is to lay widths side by 
side and fasten the edges together in 
one of several ways: sometimes these 
edges are laced together with wire, 
sometimes they are spot welded to- 
gether, and more frequently soldered. 
The technique for putting together the 
screening is tricky and time consuming, 
but the result is worth it. It is possible 
to get a screen enclosure for porch or 
corridor that is fifty or sixty feet long 
and eight or nine feet high without a 
single solid dividing member 

The Florida method for screening 
large spaces tends to create spaces 
which are not quite indoors or outdoors, 
and when swimming pools are placed 
in these areas the effect is sometimes 
rather extraordinary. A swimming pool 
(cost around $8000 and up) is consid- 
ered almost as much of a necessity in 
Florida as in Southern California. If 
people do not build a pool along with 
the new house, they almost invariably 
plan to put one in later. When the 
swimming pool is placed inside screen- 
ing, and when the tile floor of the living 
room extends out to its edge without 
visible interruption, it becomes a little 
difficult to tell where the room ends and 
the pool begins. It is this blurring of 
outlines that is one of the most pleasant 
characteristics of the modern house, 
and in Florida the technique can be 
carried to its logical limit 

While it is always risky to generalize, 
particularly where anything as personal 
as a house is concerned, one could ar- 
rive ata relatively complete picture of 
the holiday house for Florida on the 
basis of the factors discussed above. It 
goes something like this: 

The holiday house for Florida is a 
masonry structure usually one story in 
height, with a considerable amount of 
outdoor living space. Even when planned 
on a relatively luxurious scale, it rarely 
has a separate dining room, because 
open space is more prized than separate 
dining, informality is the keynote in liv- 
ing, and there are, in addition, outdoor 
dining facilities. Servants’ rooms are 
less commonly found than one might 
expect, chiefly because most servants 
prefer to sleep out. The Florida house is 
extremely easy to maintain, and as close 
to “servantless” as anything in the 


country. Some factors which obviate 
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household help are air unpolluted by 
factories and home furnaces, tile floors— 
uncarpeted—and outdoor living. 

In response to the climate, the mod- 
ern Florida house is faced to the pre- 
vailing ocean winds from the southeast 
and is kept as open for ventilation as 
the local building codes will permit. 
Even the garage is normally replaced 
by the carport, a term coined by Frank 
Lloyd Wright to designate a shelter 
with a roof but not completely closed in 
at the sides. The problem of too much 
sun is taken care of by broad roof over- 
hangs, by blank walls on the west or 
south, and by “ jalousies,” a widely used 
Florida device which is something of a 
cross between shutters and a Venetian 
blind. Also a part of the general design 
pattern.is the outdoor room, more com- 
pletely developed in Florida than in 
any other part of the country, with 
the exception of California. 

Theoretically, if the planning pro- 
gram for the Florida holiday house were 
carried to its logical limit, it would be 
no house at all in the boxed-in northern 
sense. Ideally, it would be the minimum 
architectural and mechanical core forliv- 
ing near the sea and under a sunny sky. 
In its extreme form, it might be called 
America’s answer to the nomad tent. 

A universal problem that has emerged 
in connection with all vacation houses 
is the possibility of conversion into a 
year-round dwelling. Sometimes this 
means that the family actually does 
pull up its stakes and move away from 
the city. More often, it means use of 
the second house for week ends and hol- 
idays throughout the year. This situa- 
tion apparently exists everywhere, to 
judge from the increasing number of 
installations of heating equipment in 
houses originally acquired for summer 
use only. In Florida, however, with its 
year-round temperatures that rarely 
drop below the middle 60's, the solu- 
tion to the conversion problem could 
not possibly be simpler; come April, 
you merely decide not to go back up 


north. THE END 
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Once again it’s time to make a bowl of 


Merry Christmas! 


The ingredients: Here's all you need volks and whites of eggs. Add 12 cup pints) of the fluffiest. grandest Egg 
for the finest “ Bow] of Merry Christ- sugar to volks while beating. Add |, nog ever ladled into a cup thanks 


mas ver made—a Four Roses cup sugar to whites af th ' to the magnificent flavor of that 
Eggnog been beaten very still Mis ry matchless whiskey Four Roses 
, Cup sugar 1 pint whites with yolks. Stir in crea 


1 pint milk...1 oz. Jamaica milk. Add the pint of Four Ros Fine Blended Whiskey — 90.5 proof 
l pint Four Roses grated and the rum. Stir thorough! ser Ww straight whiskic Oo yrain 
nutmeg very cold, with grated nutmeg neutral spirits 


The procedure: Beat separately The delightful result: A how lful (fi Frankfort Distillers Corporation, N.Y 4 


Wouldn’t you rather give (and get) FOUR ROSES ? 








Two cheers for Chris-Craft! Shown at left, the 
new 32-ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser for 
1950. Sleeps 5, large ship's galley, dining nook, 
full-height toilet compartment, forward stateroom. 
Dual controls, sport windshield and dual instru- 
ments, optional extra. Single or twin engines, 
speeds to 32 m.ph. Below, inviting new 20-ft. 
Riviera Runabout. Beautiful 2-tone, natural 
mahogany finish, vinyl plastic upholstery, stain- 
less steel rub rails—everything for thrills for 
you. Priced to please, too. Speeds to 40 m.p.h 


FOR THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE... 


i Conmand + DO Clete Gas 
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Brand-new popular de for 1950-—34-f#. Commander. Large, light, airy 
cabin; 2 staterooms; sleegal 6; dinette: cofplete galley: 
aft cockpit; wide cruisi 


For fun, fishing, water skiing and utility use, buy this 1950 Chris-Craft 
18-ft. Sportsman. Beautifully proportioned, plenty of cockpit space, natural ma- 
hogany finish. Speeds to 35 m.p.h. Folding top with side curtains, optional extra. 


toilet comp&rtment; big 
radius; single or twin engines; speeds tg. 30 m.ph 


2 
ys 

% 
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For more of everything in life, get aboard this new 33-ft. De Luxe Enclosed New 41-ft. Flying Bridge Cruiser for 1950. Sleeps 8 in 4 private staterooms 

Cruiser for 1950. Sleeps 4; convenient galley; toilet compartment; spacious deck Inside passage from deckhouse to bridge; inviting galley; big deckhouse; toilets 

house; aft cockpit; economical to run; single or twin engines; speeds to 25 m.p.h fore and aft; twin engines; speeds to 24 m.p-h. Dual controls, optional extra 


Chris-Craft offers the finest and most plete line of Runabeovuts, 16 thre 
20-ft.; Sportemen, 16 thru 25-f1.; Express Cruisers, 21 thru 40-f1.; Cruisers, 
24 thru 48-ft.; and a new 52-1. Motor Yacht. There's ao Chris-Croft priced 
For 1950, Chris-Croft will to please YOU. See a Chris-Creft Dealer todey. Buy yours NOW! 
enlarge its line in a higher 
horsepower range with 
another super-powered model 
having the choracteristics 
. which have made Chris-Craft 
Buy the best! Chris-Craft Marine Outboard Motors outstand 
Eagines, the fastestselling fine of ing. For easy starting, extro- CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 
mofine engines on the market, 60 slow trolling, extro-fast top 
throug 160 h.p., marine engineered =» speeds, for proctically oll MOTOR BOATS © MARINE ENGINES © OUTBOARD MOTORS 
throughout. Ask your dealer or send outboard motor needs—buy 
for 20-poge FREE book on Chris-Croft Chris-Craft. Write for FREE 


Marine Engines sadapeate tanh. WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 








